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The Dilemma of Protection 


I’ is no misuse of language to say that the announce- 
ment, four weeks ago, of the start of formal 
negotiations for a Trade Agreement between the United 
Kingdom and the United States was greeted with all 
but unanimous approval. Both on commercial and on 
political grounds it was recognised that such an Agree- 
ment would be of outstanding importance. It is, indeed, 
unnecessary to argue once again the case for the Agree- 


ment, since it has found such general and authoritative — 


acceptance. The Prime MINISTER has expressed his 
““ earnest hope ’’ that the two Governments ‘‘ may suc- 
ceed in arriving at an accord which might well bring 
benefits to the world far transcending the immediate 
advantage to the trade of our respective countries.’’ The 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER has said ‘‘ Nothing 
would contribute more effectively to the ultimate foun- 
dations of world peace than the preservation and promo- 
tion of that good understanding [between the United 
States and ourselves]. The announcement made the other 
day that the preliminary discussions had now gone far 
enough to justify negotiations being opened for a trade 
treaty with America gave new hope that that consum- 
mation might be achieved.’’ The ForEIGN SECRETARY 
told the League Assembly in September that an 
agreement on the most-favoured-nation basis between 
these two countries for the reduction of their Customs 
duties ‘‘ would, we are convinced, be one of the most 
effective steps we could take not only in our own interests 
but in those of the whole world.”’ Finally, the PRESIDENT 
OF THE BoarRD oF TRADE has declared that there was 
nothing in public life which he took so seriously or for 
which he would strive so hard as the possibility of an 
agreement. These statements leave no room for mistake 


about the very great importance attached, by the 
Government which was the author of British Protection, 
to the Anglo-American Agreement. 

A week ago a statement on the prospects of such a 
treaty was issued by the Federation of British Indus- 
tries, which may be presumed to represent the attitude 
of organised industry. As such it deserves the most 
careful attention. The statement begins by claiming 
that if the industries which have formulated long-range 
plans on the basis of Protection had to adjust themselves 
to different conditions, ‘‘ very serious damage to British 
internal economy would result,’’ and for this reason the 
F.B.I. takes particular exception to an agreement which 
would stabilise the existing level of British tariffs for a 
period (their emphasis). At the conclusion of the state- 
ment, however, the request is made that no Agreement 
shall be made ‘‘ which failed to provide such a measure 
of flexibility as would permit of its modification or even 
termination at short notice.’’ The contradiction is only 
apparent, for when the Federation speaks of stability it 
means no reductions in British tariffs, while when it 
speaks of flexibility, it means frequent increases. Both 
‘‘ stability’ and “ flexibility,” in fact, are merely 
euphemisms for ever-higher duties. 

Apart from these general considerations, which would 
apply to any projected Trade Agreement, the statement 
contains a number of arguments related to the specific 
case of Anglo-American trade. There is first of all the 
allegation that the United States is seeking opportunities 
to dispose of her surplus production of industrial goods 
‘* at whatever prices may be necessary to surmount the 
tariff barriers of other countries,’’ and that the en- 
couragement of such dumping is ‘‘ one of the principal 
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declared objectives of Mr Corpett HUutLv’s trade 
agreement policy.’’ It could be pointed out, if there were 
any reason to believe in the truth of this very grave but 
unsubstantiated allegation, that the mere maintenance of 
present tariffs would not suffice to stop dumping where 
priceis no object. Presumably, therefore, the F.B.I. desire 
the imposition of quotas on American imports, as their 
contribution to a ‘‘ firm and lasting ’’ understanding. 
The statement proceeds to repeat the hoary fallacy that 
the United States ‘‘ continues to demand gold instead 
of goods to pay for her exports.’’ Actually, taking visible 
and invisible trade together, America buys more than she 
sells, and her continued imports of gold are wholly due 
to the stampede of foreign capital to New York, which the 
American authorities have done what they can to dis- 
courage. Nor is it true in more than the narrowest 
and most misleading sense that the United States 
“* sells to us 2} to 3 times more than she buys from us,”’ 
since such a statement ignores the very large ‘‘ invisible *’ 
purchases that the United States makes from this 
country. 

The general conclusion of the F.B.I.’s statement is that 
the only acceptable agreement would be one which 
lowered American tariffs while not restricting in any way 
the freedom of the British Government to raise British 
tariffs. In short, the representative organ of British in- 
dustry vetoes a reciprocal agreement. 

It is impossible to blame the F.B.I. for this very 
frank statement of their views. We have pointed out some 
of their mistakes of fact; but their logic is impeccable. 
The Import Duties Act of 1932 declared Protection to be 
the policy of Great Britain. Moreover, it was protection 
of a particular sort, with each industry invited to apply 
to the Import Duties Advisory Committee for its own 
individual made-to-measure protective duty. Now it 
is possible to argue with consistency (though not neces- 
sarily with correctness) that British industry as a whole 
requires the protection of a duty of ten per cent., or some 
other flat rate, and still to maintain that scope is left for 
a flourishing import and export trade. But once industries 


are treated individually, any such moderation becomes 
impossible. For what possible principle can the Advisory 
Committee then take as their guide except the so-called 
‘* scientific principle,’’ which would accord to each in- 
dustry precisely the degree of protection necessary to 
enable it to outface the competition of foreign imports? 
How could the Advisory Committee, instructed to con- 
sider each industry separately, possibly justify a rate 
of duty which, however high it might be, was neverthe- 
less not high enough to keep in existence an established 
British industry? The fact that the “‘ scientific prin- 
ciple,” if universally applied, would cut off all our 
exports, except for a little coal, is not the concern of the 
Advisory Committee, of the applicant industries or of the 
Federation of British Industries. It is all in the logic of 
protection. Let there be adequate protection ruat calum. 
If the conclusion of an Anglo-American Trade Agreement 
involves the reduction of protection and the impairment 
of profits to any British industry, however small, the 
Federation of British Industries is quite correct in point- 
ing out that it is contrary to the policy of the Import 
Duties Act. 

The Federation must not, therefore, be abused for their 
frankness. Nor must they be blamed for so blatantly put- 
ting their own interests before those of the community 
as a whole, for it is the Government that has taught 
them to be selfish. Rather must the Federation be con- 
gtatulated for placing the issue so clearly and squarely 
before the public. It would be impossible to imagine an 
act of commercial policy for which so many potent 
reasons of the public interest plead as the projected 
Anglo-American treaty. The F.B.1., in the interests of 
its constituent firms, imposes its veto. The successful 
conclusion of the treaty thus becomes as important for 
the internal economic democracy. of Great Britain as it 
is for its external relations. By whom are we ruled in 
economic matters? By the interests of the whole nation, 
or by those of the protected industries? This is the 
issue, in its clearest form, that the Federation of British 
Industries has raised. 


Japan Angers America 


HE energetic steps that the Japanese are taking in 

China “‘ for. the preservation and consolidation of 
peace in Eastern Asia ’’ are producing some possibly 
incidental but certainly incongruous effects upon the 
lives, happiness and property of a good many other 
people. In the estimable cause of making the Chinese 
love Japan, some hundreds of thousands of Chinese have 
by now been killed, maimed and ruined. But ‘‘ teaching 
China reason ’’ is only part of the self-imposed mission 
of the Japanese. They have also made it their business 
to teach the Americans and Europeans to look upon 
Japan as the guardian of law and order in the Far East, 
and they have not been neglecting this side of their task 
either. Their first steps in this field were the twice 
repeated bombing and machine-gunning of British 
Embassy cars from the air, and this week they have 
found time to devote a little more of their benevolent 
attention to the English-speaking peoples. 

In the Yangtse River on Sunday, at a point between 
Nanking and Wuhu, a concentration of British merchant 
shipping, with two British gunboats in their company, 
was attacked and bombed three times by Japanese 
planes; and on the same day the British gunboat ‘‘ Lady- 
bird,’’ coming to the rescue of a British tug that had 
been attacked by machine-gun fire, was herself fired 
upon by Japanese field artillery which caused several 
casualties, including one death. On the same day similar 
attacks were made upon American shipping in the same 


reach of the river. The United States gunboat ‘‘ Panay,’ 
together with three barges belonging to the Standard Oil 
Company, was bombed and sunk as a result of a series 
of attacks from Japanese aeroplanes, which dived low to 
make sure of hitting their targets. The barges were carry- 
ing Chinese refugees; the gunboat was “‘ the floating 
embassy ’’ of the United States in China, and had on 
board her at the time several members of the diplomatic 
staff in addition to her crew. The attack resulted in 
death and injury to neutrals. For all these outrages, the 
Japanese Government have promptly made the smooth- 
spoken apologies, which are now common form. As we 
go to press, it is reported that the Rear-Admiral in 
charge of Japanese air operations has been recalled from 
China, and that a joint conference between THE 
Emperor, the Army and the Navy is to be held in 
Tokyo. 

As far as the latest crop of Japanese outrages has 
affected British lives and interests, it has been taken 
up in a diplomatic document, addressed by the British 
to the Japanese Government, which strikes a new note 
of severity and peremptoriness. Its tone is in harmony 
with the temper of the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day, which was the day on which the missive was des- 
patched. With this British reaction we deal separ- 
ately in our first Note of the Week. Meanwhile, 
President Roosevelt has been addressing the Japanese 
Government in similar language; and this conver- 
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gence between the American and the British Govern- 
ment’s attitude and policy is one of the earliest results 
of Japan’s campaign of universal provocation. If the 
Japanese go on as they have begun, this Anglo-American 
convergence may prove to be epoch-making. The move- 
ment of American opinion is crucial; for in the Pacific 
the United States is the English-speaking Power that 
has principally to be reckoned with. 

What moral will be drawn, and what action taken, in 
the United States? For the American Government and 
people, as well as for ourselves, this ‘‘ incident ’’ is 
bound to be a cause of deep heart-searching, because it 
is a sensational demonstration that the present policy 
of neutrality is not effective for its purpose. It does not 
render any of us immune from becoming the victims of 
‘incidents ’’ which may involve us in war, in spite of 
our desire to remain at peace. What, then, is the moral? 

On the one hand, it is being argued by some Americans 
that the present policy of insulation is not succeeding 
because it is insufficiently drastic; and that the reply to 
these Japanese salvos ought to be to withdraw from the 
Far East bag and baggage—gunboats, merchantmen, 
traders, missionaries, consuls, ambassadors and all— 
and to abandon immovable property like America’s 
factories in Shanghai and her dependency in the 
Philippines. Alternatively, it might be argued that the 
whole policy of trying to keep out of international trouble 
by avoiding international obligations is now being con- 
futed by Japanese bullets, bombs and shells; that, how- 
ever far the Anglo-Saxon nations may retreat, they will 
never succeed in breaking contact with the aggressor. 

Which of these arguments is correct? What are the 
Americans likely to do? To draw in their horns until 
there is no one and nothing American left to be bombed 
anywhere west of the Aleutian Islands and Hawaii? Or 
to consider how best they can play their part in creating 
a system of law and order among nations? 

Any movement for the establishment of international 
law and order has, of course, to surmount a traditional 
stumbling-block which still looms large in the United 
States, as it does in the rest of the English-speaking 
countries. We all of us have a horror of foreign entangle- 
ments. And this horror—which is still felt in England 
to-day for entanglements on the Continent anywhere 


east of the Rhine—is felt in America for entanglements 
in Europe as a whole. There is, however, one feature 
in this ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon attitude’? which has a bearing 
upon the question of American policy in the Far East. 
Our inhibitions against foreign entanglements do not 
apply with equal force to all quarters of the globe. An 
Englishman who shivers at the thought of being in- 
volved on the Eurasian Continent in the basin of the 
Elbe does not turn a hair at the thought of being much 
more deeply involved on the same continent in the basins 
of the Indus and the Euphrates; and the same tacit and 
almost unconscious distinction can be detected in 
American minds, too. The entanglements from which an 
American most shrinks are entanglements beyond the 
Atlantic, whereas entanglements beyond the Pacific do 
not upset him nearly so deeply. For the United States, 
the Pacific and the China seas are what the Mediter- 
ranean and the Indian Ocean are for the British Empire. 
In the Spanish-American War, for instance, at the close 
of last century, the Americans did not hesitate to occupy 
the Philippines, though they would never have dreamed 
of occupying the Canaries or Fernando Po. And in the 
fifties of last century they persistently knocked at 
the door of Japan when they would never have gone out 
of their way to arouse, say, Morocco or Abyssinia from 
their slumbers. In fact, what happens in and across the 
Pacific is traditionally an American concern, and it is 
only what happens across the Atlantic that is tradition- 
ally not America’s business. This distinction in American 
minds is strong just because it is founded less on logic 
than on history. It was the dust of Europe, not the dust 
of Asia, that the ancestors of all living citizens of the 
United States once upon a time shook from off their 
feet; and it was against entanglements in Europe, and 
not against entanglements in Asia, that Washington 
uttered his historic warning. 

Imponderable considerations like these often have a 
greater effect than any material interest upon public 
opinion and policy. Will America meekly acquiesce in 
Japan’s aggressive ambition? The sinking of a single 
gunboat will not determine the answer. But each suc- 
ceeding Japanese outrage helps to strengthen the grow- 
ing body of American opinion that holds not even the 
strongest democracy safe in a world of aggressors. 


Health: Good and Bad 


HE health of the public is a new issue in national 
affairs. Hitherto the State has hardly ventured out- 

side the far narrower bounds set by the official connota- 
tion of ‘‘ public health.’’ Within that restricted sphere 
its concern is not, of course, a new thing. Some forms 
of ill-health are so obviously more than the individual 
concern of the sufferer that even the most primitive com- 
munity must needs take notice of them, even if its action 
goes no further than the isolation of the patient. Hospitals 
for the treatment of the sick are one of the oldest forms 
of public benefaction and even the history of public sani- 
tation—a comparative newcomer—now goes back for 
many decades. What is new in the last few years is not a 
fresh array of enactments or of administrative machines 
but an attitude of mind. Hitherto, when the State said 
“ Public Health,”’ it meant ‘‘ Public Ill-Health,’’ and 
nearly all its endeavours were directed towards the avoid- 
ance or the cure of specific maladies. Good health was 
merely what remained when ill-health was removed: a 
residual and negative thing. But recently the State 
has been increasingly interesting itself in the positive good 
health of its citizens. At this moment an official campaign 
is in progress with the slogan of ‘‘ Keep Fit ’"—an exhor- 
tation that our grandfathers might have thought an inter- 


ference with their freedom to be in as bad condition as 
they chose. 

This new turn to policy, which is converting public 
health into the health of the people, opens up an entire 
new field for the State—a field that is unorganised and 
largely unmapped. We have a Ministry of Health; 
but it deals with much else besides health, and 
many health services fall outside its purview. There is 
no official body designed to survey the whole problem of 
health or even merely to traverse the uncharted land and 
to come back and report what it has discovered. But 
this preliminary, though very necessary, task has now 
been accomplished—unofficially, but not less thoroughly 
—by P E P.* The ensuing report is the bulkiest yet 
issued in the invaluable P E P series, but it is also prob- 
ably the most informative; for it brings within the covers 
of one volume a variety of matters which are not only 
largely alien to the informed layman but are also far too 
large to fall within the range of a single expert. — 

An attempt, within the limits of a single article, to 


ere on the British Health Services.” Published by 
PE P ‘olitical and Economic Planning), 16 Queen Anne's 
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review all, or even the greater part, of the topics covered 
by the report would degenerate into little more than a 
catalogue. But, in any case, the greatest merit of the 
report is not that it is a careful inventory of the health 
services, so much as that it will serve to stimulate 
thought on the problem of evolving a conscious and 
consistent health policy out of the variegated mass of 
our present expedients. 

From this point of view, there are three main hurdles 
to surmount before the problem can be approached as 
a whole. First of all there is the administrative question. 
By what sort of machinery should the State intervene in 
matters of health? It might almost be sufficient answer 
to say by any mechanism less chaotic than the present. 
A comprehensive survey such as the P E P report is 
needed to bring out the full patchwork of the existing 
health services. Most of them, it is true, are entrusted to 
local authorities of some sort, but there is an absence, 
even a reversal, of logic in the assignment of functions to 
different authorities. In London, for example, the 
L.C.C. concerns itself with the hours of work in shops, 
the provision of seats and the observance of early clos- 
ing, but the Borough Councils with sanitary conditions 
in shops. Maternity and child welfare services are sepa- 
rated from the supervision of midwives and the school 
medical service. Moreover, throughout the country, even 
when the majority of health services come within the 
competence of a single body, as with most county 
borough councils, they are often elaborately divided be- 
tween a variety of separate committees, many of which 
are primarily concerned with other matters and only 
incidentally with health. There is a beginning of co- 
ordination in the Medical Officer of Health, but in the 
nature of the case it cannot be more than an embryo. 
As a result, “‘ a citizen’s health may depend on which 
side of a local government boundary he happens to live 
at a particular age.’’ 

The gaps in the health services are gaps not merely in 
space, but also in time. Before, at and immediately after 
birth, the citizen can call on a number of services, whose 
nature and quality vary with the precise local autho- 
rity whose area he honours with his arrival. But there- 
after, except in a tiny minority of cities, he is lost to the 
public health services until he comes of school age. By 
that time he may have acquired a formidable array of 
defects. In England and Wales as a whole in 1936, 16 
per cent. of the children entering public elementary 
schools were found to have defects requiring treatment, 
and in areas where the Education Authority has strict 
ideas about fitness and generous ideas about treatment, 
the proportion is far higher. From 5 to 14 the child’s 
health is at least partially supervised by the School 
Medical Service, but on leaving school, he vanishes into 
another limbo from which he does not emerge until he 
has not only joined National Health Insurance but be- 
come fully eligible for benefit. Dental benefit frequently 
does not become payable until the age of 20, and even 
then only if the insured person has joined one of the 
wealthier approved societies. 

National Health Insurance itself is strangely incom- 
plete. The gap between 14 and 16 is being filled by a 
Bill now before Parliament. But it is illogical and un- 
economic that provision should only be made for the 
breadwinner, leaving his dependants without medical 
attention except such as they can pay for. Even for the 
insured breadwinner, the scheme stops short of specialist 
and consultative services and the provisions for dental 
and ophthalmic treatment are rudimentary. In addition, 
there are all the inequalities and wastes that come from 
the administration of the scheme through hundreds of 
independent approved societies. 

These very brief indications are enough to show the 
magnitude of the task that faces the health reformer. 
Co-ordination, in recent years, has come to be a 
“* blessed word ’’ to cover empty aspirations. But it must 


perforce be used to describe what chiefly needs to be 
done to the public health services. If the various seg 
ments of the patchwork could be brought into proper 
relation to each other, the more serious gaps filled, an 
equal nation-wide standard of administration laid down, 
and the whole placed both centrally and locally under 
one body which could not evade its responsibilities, that 
in itself would be a large contribution to the health of 
the people. 

Public health services, however, are of limited value 
unless they are backed by an efficient medical profession. 
That the British medical profession is efficient in the 
sense that it applies the teachings of medical science 
with skill and understanding cannot be doubted. It is 
questionable, however, whether a system under which 
each general practitioner works largely in isolation and 
draws his income mainly from fees levied on his patients 
is economically suited to the present day. An interesting 
and judicious chapter of the P E P Report is devoted to 
this question. The conclusion to which it comes is in 
favour of the gradual creation of a public medical ser- 
vice, built round the general practitioner. The ideal to 
be worked towards is that the general practitioner should 
be, literally, the family doctor who keeps in close touch 
with his clients, in good and bad heaith, serves them as 
a general health adviser, as diagnostician and as a 
channel through which they can gain access to specialist 
and consultative services. No system of this sort could 
hope to be a success until some method had been worked 
out of spreading its cost widely and evenly over the 
population. National Health Insurance is one way of 
doing this, and the report includes detailed proposals for 
its extension. The great growth of voluntary contributory 
schemes in the last few years shows that there is a 
willingness in the public to make regular provision for 
medical care instead of leaving it as an emergency to be 
deferred as long as possible and then financed by 
emergency means. 

The problem of finance is, indeed, at the root of health 
progress. It is not so much a question of how much 
health but of how much illness we can afford. The P E P 
report has some careful calculations on the present cost 
of ill-health, which it puts at not less than {£300 millions 
a year, exclusive of the cost of the ‘‘ environmental 
services ’’ which can be assumed to contribute to good 
health. Not all of this, of course, could be saved even by 
the most perfect health service, but there is clearly room 
for large economies. All such calculations of social 
benefit, however, involve the difficulty of knowing how 
to embody the benefits in cash and to collect part of the 
money to support the services which create the benefits. 
Further heavy loading of the national Budget can hardly 
be contemplated. The contributory principle has its 
obvious defects, especially its inability to distinguish 
capacity to pay. But within limits it offers the best oppor- 
tunity for immediate advance. The P E P Report puts 
forward as its chief specific proposal an extension of 
National Health Insurance to cover the dependants of 
insured persons and to make available both specialists’ 
services and also such additional matters as dental and 
ophthalmic treatment. The cost of this extension is put 
at {16 millions a year, of which half could be raised by 
an additional contribution of 3d. a week from insured 
persons. 

Specific suggestions such as this have obvious merit, 
but a large part of their value will be lost if they merely 
add another patch or two to the existing crazy quilt. The 
usefulness of the P E P Report is that, in addition to 
making detailed suggestions for immediate action it 
demonstrates the need for taking a comprehensive view 
of the State’s responsibilities in health matters. If as a 
result of the Report that comprehensive view becomes 
obligatory on public authorities and private citizens 
alike, its authors will have done their work well. 
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Diamonds 


HE diamond is the economist’s classic example of 
value determined by scarcity. Influential diamond 
producers have taken his words closely to heart, and the 
long duration of organised restriction in this industry 
gives modern schemes like those of the rubber, tin, 
copper and tea producers a distinctly parvenu air. Since 
the beginning of the last world depression two develop- 
ments have played a considerable part in the striking 
recovery of the diamond industry. The first, which has 
beneficially affected the world’s total demand, has been 
the rapidly increasing use of diamonds for industrial as 
distinct from purely ornamental purposes. The second, 
which has operated on the supply side, has been the 
extension of the membership of, and the effective control 
exercised by, the central producers’ body in South 
Africa. 

The sole official selling agency of the diamond industry 
is the Diamond Trading Company. The ability of this 
body to make its policy effective obviously depends upon 
the support obtained from producers, and in the years 
which immediately followed the boom of 1929 competi- 
tion between producing interests brought the inter- 
national diamond market 
under severe pressure. A 
decisive change occurred, 
however, in 1933, when a 
new South African Dia- 
mond Producers’ Asso- 
ciation was joined by the 
so-called ‘‘ Conference 
Producers ’’ of earlier 
days, and in addition by 
the Koffyfontein Mines, 
by the Ca Coast Ex- 
ploration Company, and 
by the South African 


1933 


WORLD PRODUCTION OF DIAMONDS 
According to the Imperial Institute 


Quantity Value 
(thous. metric carats) (thous. £) 
1935 | 1936 | 1933 | 1935 | 1936 


677 | 624 | 1,560 {2,171 | 2,125 
128; 185 15* 


section of the trade. The new organisation is still in a 

preparatory stage, and its detailed objectives are un- 

known. That it is designed still further to strengthen 

= ore international position, however, is beyond 
oubt. 

The growth of demand, since the worst days of 
depression, has certainly been encouraging. In 1932 the 
world’s turnover of rough diamonds (as measured by 
the sales of the central body) was valued at {1} millions. 
By 1935 it had increased by £6} millions and by 1936 
to £8} millions. This year’s sales of over {9} millions 
will be well within hailing distance of the average of {12 
millions in the boom period of 1927-29. Luxury 
diamonds are now selling at prices 40 to 50 per cent. 
above the lowest points reached in the slump, and their 
strong tendency has persisted despite the recent decline 
in demand. 

This improvement has been effected, significantly 
enough, against a background of increasing production. 
Statistics of diamond production in three recent years 
are given in the table on this page, which shows that 
world production has risen from 4,060,000 metric carats 
in 1933, the worst year of 
the slump, to 8,240,000 
metric carats in 1936, the 
highest figure in the his- 
tory of the industry. 
Since the end of 1936, 
production has again in- 
creased substantially and 
may reach the level of 10 
million metric carats this 

ear. 

The table reveals that 
in 1936 British Empire 
547* countries produced only 


Government. All South |“ a 35 per cent. of the 
African producers agreed ; 3 169 world’s diamond output, 
to make all their sales d Coast " , by quantity, but were 


through the Association, 
which proceeded to allot Total, British Empire | 1,399 


quotas to the various | 7544)’ Other Couniries | 2.661 
participants, in the a ; 


responsible for as much 
as 72 per cent. of the total 
value. The position of 
South Africa is well indi- 


’ 3,785 | 4,460 
6,360 | 1, 1,425 | 1,710 


prov manner. e |TOTAL, WORLD (4,060 (6,191 |8,240 |3,710 |5,210 |6,170 | cated by the fact that 


South African Govern- 
ment’s separate selling 
ofice was thereupon 
closed down. There was, 
however, one complication, for the Diamond Corpora- 
tion, which had acted as the selling agency of the Con- 
ference Producers, held very considerable stocks of 
diamonds, which are estimated to have a value still in 
excess of {10 millions. The difficulty was surmounted by 
making the Corporation a member of the Association, 
with the formal status of a producer with a fixed quota, 
so that its stock could be disposed of in an orderly 
fashion, without upsetting the market’s equilibrium. 
The Diamond Producers’ Association effects sales for 
all its members through the medium of the Diamond 
Trading Company, Limited, a newly formed subsidiary 
of the Diamond Corporation. The Trading Company also 
sells, under contract, the output of the chief diamond 
producers outside South Africa. Much of the credit for 
recovery which has occurred in the international 
diamond trade during the past four years must be 
accorded to improved conditions in the world as a whole. 
It is generally admitted, however, that the formation 
and subsequent policy of the Producers’ Association have 
helped to produce a feeling of confidence in the market, 
whose effects have been distinctly beneficial from the 
Producers’ point of view. Efforts have recently been 
made, accordingly, to extend the scope of co-operation 
by weap y Bye support of the finishing and selling in- 
terests of the diamond trade. Last September an agree- 
ment was reached at Antwerp for the formation of a 
World Union of the Diamond Industry, to embrace every 


* Based on sales value. 





whereas her production 
of 624,000 metric carats 
was slightly lower than 
in 1935, and not very 
greatly in excess of the total for 1933, its value last year 
represented more than a third of that for the entire 
world. During the present year, however, the output of 
the mining section of the diamond industry in South 
Africa has been substantially increased. The Dutoitspan 
Mine, owned by De Beers (the first South African 
diamond mine), was reopened in March, 1936, and in- 
creased its operations from one to two shifts (of eight 
hours) last January. Early in June operations were re- 
started at the Bultfontein Mine (also owned by De Beers), 
and the Wesselton and Jagersfontein Mines are at present 
being reconditioned. 

Closer selling organisation among producers, how- 
ever, could not in itself have enabled the industry 
to carry an increase of over 100 per cent. in world 
production between 1933 and 1936, in the absence 
of a phenomenally rapid increase in the use of diamonds 
for industrial as distinct from decorative p A 
very rough idea of the importance of this development 
can be inferred from the fact that the output of all coun- 
tries outside South Africa rose from 3,553,000 metric 
carats, valued at {2,150,000, in 1933 to 7,616,000 metric 
carats, valued at £4,045,000, in 1936. Formerly, the 
industrial use of diamonds was limited to such operations 
as rock-drilling, glass-cutting, wire-drawing and 
engraving. To-day diamonds are extensively used for 
all kinds of abrasive operations and for the sawing, 
shaping, setting and turning of particularly hard 


+ Based on export value. 
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materials. Diamond-set tools and grinding wheels repre- 
sent an entirely new development of the past few years, 
but already their employment accounts for about 40 per 
cent. of the total consumption of industrial diamonds. 
Increasing demand for absolute precision in engineering 
work, and the growing use of alloys of maximum attain- 
able hardness for armaments, springs, tool steels, etc., 
ensure a still greater demand for industrial diamonds in 
the near future. Though comprehensive figures are un- 
obtainable, the detailed foreign trade returns of the 
United States show that that country’s imports of indus- 
trial diamonds have risen from 46,949 carats in 1929 to 
954,589 carats in 1935, to 1,166,094 carats in 1936, and 
to 1,349,815 carats in the first nine months of 1937. _ 
This remarkable advance in the demand for industrial 
diamonds, which the armament boom has stimulated, 
has actually produced a shortage of industrial stones of 
good quality at the present time, in spite of the sharp 
rise in world production. Though there is no direct 
relationship between the markets for industrial stones 
and for ‘‘ gem ’’ diamonds, the probable maintenance of 
demand for the former would indirectly tend to sustain 
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the latter’s price, even in the event of a moderate trade 
recession. The lowest grades of jewellery diamonds 
exercised a formidable pressure on diamond prices as a 
whole during the last slump, but to-day they are capable 
of being diverted to industrial purposes should their 
normal market become unduly contracted. 

The year now drawing to its close has seen wide 
fluctuations in the diamond trade. It opened with a 
boom, followed by a decline in the summer, and, sub- 
sequently, by the decision of the Diamond Trading 
Company to interrupt its ‘‘ sights ’’’ from the middle of 
November till the end of December. Nevertheless, the 
tone of the market remains satisfactory, and on the whole 
it would seem that the industry may look to the future 
with fair confidence. If trade recedes, its own organisa- 
tion is stronger than it was eight years ago, and the rising 
secular trend of industrial demand is a factor making 
for increased stability. If the political and industrial 
optimists are right, and world prosperity speedily 
resumes its advance, average annual sales of diamonds in 
the rough may regain and surpass their past record figure 
of {12 millions in a year or two. 


Changes in West Africa 


(By a Correspondent) 


HE part played by the cacao bean in the develop- 
- ment of the Gold Coast reveals how many-sided 
and far-reaching may be the consequences of the impor- 
tation from one country to another of a valuable food- 
yielding form of plant life. West Africa has sustained 
three external influences upon the slow evolutional trend 
of its aboriginal life. The first made itself felt when the 
white man discovered gold, the second when he dis- 
covered ‘‘ black gold,’’ or the wealth to be won in the 
slave trade. The last factor, the importation of the cacao 
tree, has radically changed the life of the people, by 
weaning them from their nomadic and warlike ways, and 
accelerating their economic and social development. The 
West African, to the surprise of the descendants of the 
old slave traders, has in recent times revealed himself 
as a man swift to learn new ways and to absorb new 
ideas. Hitherto a wanderer, a sporadic hunter and a 
wasteful agriculturist on the old ‘‘ shifting cultivation ”’ 
lines, the West African has abandoned internecine war- 
fare and settled on the land. 

We first hear of the cacao tree on the Coast in 1815, 
from a Dutch source. Later, in 1857 a Basle missionary 
imported seedlings; but it was not until nine years later 
that the first ripened pods were secured. The growth of 
the industry, however, so far as the export trade is con- 
cerned, began only at the end of the nineteenth century. 
The first considerable consignment of 80 tons was shipped 
in 1891, but from that time the influence of the cacao 
bean upon the life of the West African has been decisive. 

The cacao-growing areas of West Africa are confined 
to the humid twilight of the forests, where a leafy canopy 
saves the rich soil from the whip-lash of tropic rains. 
This tract lies between the Gomoe and Volta rivers. It 
is separated on the coast from the Atlantic by a belt of 
unsuitable land, and it reaches northwards beyond 
Kumasi, the capital of the Colony. In this area the 
growth of the cacao bean is confined by law to native 
industry. Exports of the cacao bean, in tons, have risen 
from an annual average of 5 in the period 1891-95 to 
218,895 in the period 1926-30, and to an average of 
256,030 for the five years 1932-36. The supremacy of 
the cacao crop over all others is revealed by the following 
figures, showing the value of exports in 1936:— 


£ 
BD ccctaneuncccend 7,660,000 ore 613,000 
MED: accdedsocsas 6,187 ma dentakionse 3,048,000 
Palm kernels ...... 107,000 | Diamonds .......... 585,000 
Kola nuts ............ 5,000 | Timber ............... 101,000 
pillisihansb tics 25,942 | Raw rubber ......... 24,048 


The cacao figures in the table represent the yield of a 
million acres of land, the bulk of which is farmed by 


Africans, few of whom have more than five-acre 
holdings. 

Any radical change in the economic condition of a 
people is likely to reveal, on the one hand, a capacity 
for cultural and economic progress, hitherto inherent but 
unrevealed; and, on the other, various limitations and 
intrinsic weaknesses. Particularly has this been the case 
in West Africa. Almost in a day the people of the Gold 
Coast were propelled forward by external forces from 
an aboriginal existence which had remained unchanged 
for centuries, to the complex system of the Western 
world in the twentieth century. The old communal system 
of land tenure has given place to the idea of private 
ownership, and this, in turn, has brought the concept of 
land values and the beginning of land as the basis of 
private wealth. Formerly the West African had little or 
no sense of property in land; now he realises that his 
small four-acre farm is an economic and financial asset. 
Though he still remains, by Western standards, strik- 
ingly indifferent to gain, he knows, nevertheless, that his 
land has a market value, and he asks for it. Conveyanc- 
ing of landed property has made its appearance, and 
with it there has appeared the man who organises his 
land for profit rather than cultivates it by his own efforts. 
In fact, the West African has become an employer of 
labour, usually drawn from the Northern territories. 
Ultimately this system will involve the stratification of 
African society—a result which may make for ‘“‘ pro- 
gress,’’ in a material sense, but will be hailed with regret 
by many lovers of earlier days and older ways. 

The concept of the private ownership of land includes, 
inevitably, the right to alienate and dispose of land by 
will, and in this direction Western ideas are also reveal- 
ing themselves. For example, the old matrilineal system 
of passing possessions through the sons of the testator’s 
sister is giving way to the system of direct inheritance 
through the father. In the sphere of transport, again, 
the influence of recent developments is of far-reaching 
importance. A few years ago the West African was con- 
tent to carry his produce to market on his own head, or 
on those of native carriers. Now that he has seen motor 
highways he prefers the lorry as a means of transport. 
Highways, indeed, made an immediate apes! to the 
West African mind, but appreciation of the fact that 
roads need constant repair came more tardily. Yet 
again, the West African quickly learned that a know- 
ledge of English and of “‘ the three R’s ’’ was of inestim- 
able advantage in his trading operations, and at once 
he set to work to acquire them. And he is sending his 


children to the Government schools in steadily increasing 
numbers. 
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These changes, which have profoundly affected West 
African life, morally and materially, have brought a 
host of new problems in their train. The African culti- 
vator has been slow to realise, for instance, that the 
forest itself has its needs—that when trees ure chopped 
down other trees must be planted. And many ideas with 
which Europeans have been familiar for centuries have 
come with a shock of surprise to the African mind. The 
West African has long realised the value to himself of 
his own strength. The notion of selling this personal 
asset, however, by engaging himself, as a free man, to 
work for another has been entirely novel to him, though 
formerly slave labour was a commonplace of this 
aboriginal African society. There has been an increasing 
demand for labourers from the Northern territories, who 
have brought with them a new complication; for not only 


Notes of 


Notes to Japan.—In the House of Commons on 
Wednesday at question time Mr Eden announced that 
a Note had that day been despatched to the Japanese 
Government on the subject of the outrages which we deal 
with this week in a leading article. ‘‘ His Majesty’s 
Government,’’ said the Foreign Secretary, “ wish in 
particular to be assured that action is being taken of 
such a character as,will definitely ensure that there shall 
be no repetition of these incidents—which, as the 
Japanese Government themselves realise, must impair 
relations between the two countries.’’ The severity of 
these words was matched by the temper of the House as 
it listened to them, as well as by the tenor of the Note, 
which was then on its way and has since been pub- 
lished. After rehearsing the facts, the British Note 
acknowledges the receipt of the Japanese Note of the 14th 
in which the Emperor’s Government tenders a ‘‘ profound 
apology ’’ and announces that compensation will be paid, 
that the culprits will be punished, and that measures 
have been taken to prevent the recurrence of such in- 
cidents. Taking up these suspiciously artificial-looking 
olive twigs, the British Note puts them under the micro- 
scope. It recalls the long tale of previous Japanese out- 
rages, and the Japanese Government’s repeated assur- 
ances of their intention fully to respect the interests of 
third Powers in their present conflict with China. “‘ It is 
clear,’’ the British Note concludes, ‘‘ that the steps 
hitherto taken by the Japanese Government to prevent 
such attacks have so far failed in that purpose; and His 
Majesty’s Government therefore ask to be informed that 
measures have actually been taken of a character which 
will put a definite stop to the incidents of which they 
complain.’’ A very similar line is taken by the American 
Note which was delivered in Tokyo on Monday. The 
Note mentions previous occasions when Japan has 
‘“ violated the rights of the United States ’’ and asks 
for an assurance that ‘‘ definite and specific steps have 
been taken '’ to prevent a recurrence. This is, indeed, 
the issue: can, and will, the Japanese Government effec- 
tively control the Japanese military authorities? And 
can, and will, the Japanese high command effectively 
control the Japanese junior officers? 


* * * 


Civil Liberties.—A debate on the question of the 
liberties of the subject took place in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday evening on a motion ee 
by Mr G. Strauss, the Labour member for North 
Lambeth. Mr Strauss’s motion spoke of ‘‘ the extent to 
which the liberty of the subject has suffered encroach- 
ment within recent years’’ and declared that such 
encroachment “‘ threatens the maintenance and impedes 
the development of a healthy democracy.”’ In spite of 
such bean terms, however, Mr Strauss largely confined 


himself to a severe criticism of the Metropolitan Police 
for alleged partiality in favour of Fascist organisations 
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have they had to receive an agreed wa e, buti 
necessary to find food for uae on the oon ae 
Altogether, it can scarcely be a matter for surprise if 
Some of the institutions which are commonplaces of 
Western civilisation have slightly dazzled the eyes of the 
expectant West African, and profoundly disturbed his 
mental and material balance. Ultimately, the great and 
growing industry based on the cacao bean exerts its 
decisive influence on the social life of the Gold 
Coast through a single agency: the use of money as 
a medium of exchange. Money, which can be buried 
and dug up again in bright florins; money, which 
means power, has put a time limit to an ancient 
aboriginal culture, and is stimulating a potentially great 


people with the heady draught of the restless Western 
world. 


the Week 


and against the working-class. He received no support 
even from his Labour colleagues for these attacks, which 
the overwhelming majority of Londoners would consider 
completely unwarranted, and it is a pity that the dis- 
cussion was so largely diverted to a matter on which 
there is little ground for debate, since there is much in 
the general subject of civil liberties that well deserves a 
Parliamentary airing. It is undeniable that there has 
been a certain restriction of the liberties of the citizen 
in comparison, say, with the decades before the war. 
It is also true that the price of liberty is eternal 
vigilance. But there seems to be a growing tendency 
among the professed champions of civil liberty to take 
an extreme attitude which in the long run will only do 
harm to their cause. There is some agitation, for 
example, against the ban on political processions in the 
East End—which has just been extended for a further 
three months—on the ground that it applies to all parties 
alike. But if the authorities, in the name of civil liberty, 
started on a policy of discrimination (for which, incident- 
ally, fresh legislation would probably be needed), the 
last state of liberty might well be worse than the first. 
A Conservative member who spoke in the debate was 
being more realistic than Mr G. Strauss when he said, 
™ The one threat to our liberties is the growth of such 
disorders that the people say ‘ Anything for order’ and 
do not examine too closely the policies of the extreme 
parties who offer to restore order.’’ The essential 
problem, as Mr Geoffrey Lloyd said, is to achieve a 
proper balance between freedom and order, for freedom 
without order will lead to its own destruction. Lest this 
be thought to be a Fascist sentiment it may be pointed 
out that the British people have already, in the interests 
of order, surrendered the liberty to carry arms—a liberty 
that is enshrined in the Bill of Rights written into the 
American Constitution. But which is the bigger threat to 
the freedom of the citizen to pursue the life he chooses, 
the compulsory disarmament of the Englishman or the 
revolvers and machine-guns of the gangsters? 


* * * 


The Castlecary Railway Accident.—One of the 
worst disasters in British railway history occurred on 
the afternoon of December roth at Castlecary, between 
Edinburgh and Glasgow on the London and North 
Eastern Railway. In a blinding snowstorm a train from 
Edinburgh to Glasgow crashed into the back of a train 
from Dundee, while the latter was at a stand. The death- 
roll amounted to 35 passengers, and a further 63 were 
injured. The driver and fireman of the colliding train 
had miraculous escapes. Apart from the absence of fire, 
nothing was wanting to add to the horror of the collision 
in thick snow and darkness, or to the difficulties of subse- 
quent rescue work. The cause of the disaster is as yet © 
unknown, for the official Ministry of Transport inquiry 
only opened on December 16th, while the inquiry under 
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the Fatal Accidents Act, held under Scottish law, had 
not opened when we went to press. Falling snow reduces 
visibility and disorganises traffic just as seriously as fog, 
and in the extra precautions enjoined in the signalling 
regulations the two are treated on exactly the same foot- 
ing. Whether the driver of the rear train ran past a 
signal at danger or whether the signalman overlooked 
the presence of the first train, or whether there was some 
other cause—these matters will necessarily be determined 
by the official Ministry of Transport report. All that can 
be said to-day is that complete track-circuiting plus 
automatic train control are the only certain preventives 
of such a disaster. The suggestion has been made that 
the use of wooden carriages increased the death-roll, but 
actually the carriages were built as to three-quarters of 
steel. In view of the speed at which the colliding train 
was proceeding, serious loss of life was unavoidable. 


* * * 


Mr Attlee’s Defence. — The ers of con- 
fusing political with constitutional issues have been ex- 
emplified by the attempt of certain Conservatives in the 
House of Commons, on outside platforms and in the 
Press, to indict the leader of the Opposition on account 
of speeches in favour of the Spanish Republican Govern- 
ment during a brief tour in its territory. It was alleged 
that, by virtue of his constitutional office, now recog- 
nised by statute and a salary, Mr Attlee was in ar 
bound to respect the British Government’s Spani 
policy. His speeches, moreover, were stated to have 
violated the agreement he signed on departure not to in- 
tervene in the Civil War. A vote of censure against him, 
as leader of the Opposition, was tabled in his absence. 
On Monday Mr A hastened to state his position to 
the House. He made no excuses, claiming on the one 
hand that the expression of his known views about 
events in Spain in no way violated the agreement he 
had signed, and on the other that the salary recently 
thrust upon him could not be construed to limit his 
right as a private member to speak his mind on politics 
as he pleased. His argument carried conviction, and the 
Prime Minister, who had given no sanction to the attack, 
asked that the matter should be dropped. Mr Liddall, 
Earl Winterton and certain leader writers may dislike 
Mr Attlee’s politics. That, in fact, is why Mr Attlee is 
leader of the Opposition. To suggest, however, that his 

made him virtually a pensioner of the Govern- 
ment, by limiting his right to ress an opinion con- 
trary to official policy, would be bad logic, bad consti- 
tutional doctrine and—at the price—bad business. 


* * * 


Jugoslavia, France and Italy.— Last week Dr 
Stojadinovic, the Prime Minister of Jugoslavia, was a 
guest of honour in Italy; and now this week M. Delbos, 
the Foreign Minister of France, has been a guest of 
honour in Jugoslavia. On the whole, it looks as though 
the powers that be in Jugoslavia, like the powers that be 
in Poland, will continue to sit on the fence while opening 
their hands to take any sugar-plums that may be offered 
to them as baits to coax them down on one or other side. 
For the moment, these smaller states for whose favours 
two rival Great Powers are competing are perhaps in a 
privileged position—but this perhaps only on a short 
view. In the long run, they will have to make up their 
minds which of two alternative kinds of Europe they 
themselves desire; and the difference between these two 
Europes is of even more vital importance to the lesser 
European States than to the Great Powers themselves, 
since their very existence as States may depend upon the 
choice. For the moment, it is as tempting for Jugoslavia 
to coquet with Italy as it is for Poland to coquet with 
Germany; for her totalitarian neighbour is in a mood to 
pay for Jugoslavia’s good graces in coin which 
slavia values. It seems that in Italy last Or 
Stojadinovic was successful in extracting from Signor 
Mussolini a certain relaxation of Italian pressure on 
Jugosiavia’s frontiers and on the Jugoslav minority 

Italian rule. In Jugoslavia, as in Poland, to-day 
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the powers that be incline towards authoritarianism 
rather than towards . Yet here again, as in 
Poland, the democratically-minded elements that stil) 
exist in—and may well be a majority of—the people 
have a winning card up their sleeve; and this card is 
patriotism. For it is evident that, if the Rome-Berlin 
axis did prevail in Central and Eastern Europe, the Suc- 
cessor States, one and all, would lose their independence 
in fact, however sedulous their new German and Italian 
masters might be in preserving the outward forms of it. 
The only ultimate guarantee of a genuine independence 
for these Central and East European States is that the 
West E Powers, and, in particular, France, 
should continue to count in European affairs. 


* * * 


Danubian Majorities and Minorities.—It is not 
only in Jugoslavia that M. Delbos’s tour has signi- 
ficance for the domestic politics as well as for the 
external relations of the countries visited. In Rov- 
mania he found a situation not dissimilar from that in 
Jugoslavia. The Government, which in either country 
is in office more through Royal favour than through 
popular support, officially maintains the policy of the 
French alliance. In both countries the Government is 
faced with Oppositions of the Right and the Left, the 
former section inclining to Germany while the much 
larger democratic Opposition is the most fervent sup- 
porter, in each country, of the connections with Paris 
and Geneva. In Roumania, the position is complicated 
by the fact that a general election is in progress. M. 
Delbos could hardly ignore the Opposition leaders— 
among whom M. Titulescu must now formally be counted 
—for they are France’s best friends and may conceiv- 
ably be the Government within a few weeks. But the 
King and the Prime Minister insisted on excluding MM. 
Maniu and Titulescu from a reception at the French 
Embassy and the visiting Minister accordingly had to 
receive the Opposition separately, at the cost of con- 
siderable embarrassment both to him and to the 
Government. 


* * * 


In Czechoslovakia, where M. Delbos has now arrived, 
the Government is both firmly and democratically in the 
saddle. But the perennial problem of the German mino- 
rity is nevertheless giving renewed trouble. At the 
moment there is serious dissension in Herr Henlein’s 
Sudetendeutsch party, which has now reached the stage 
of an open clash between Herr Henlein and his ‘‘ Kamer- 
adschaftsbund ’’ on the one hand and, on the other, 
the so-called ‘‘ Aufbruchkreis ’’ who believe that Herr 
Henlein is far too moderate in his Nazism and pan- 
Germanism. The leaders of the latter have been ex- 
pelled from the party, and it is believed that they 
have a considerable following among the Sudeten Ger- 
mans. At the same time there has been an increase of 
complaints among the ‘‘ Activist ’’ Germans (i.e. those 
who co-operate with the Government) that the agree- 
ment of February 18th, which made several concessions 
to the German language and culture, is not having much 
effect. Wisely, the Czech Government has announced 
further concessions, notably that candidates for 
the public service need not speak Czech on appoint- 
ment, provided they learn it thereafter. The Govern- 
ment can also point to the great decline in unemploy- 
ment in the German-speaking districts. But the agita- 
tion goes on. That it receives rather more than moral 
oo ee is clear, and in the last few days 

i und necessary to tighten the provisions 
against the disclosure of military information. 


* * * 


The Soviet Elections.—The election of members 
of the Supreme Council of the Soviet Union has passed off 
exactly as was expected. It is officially announced that 
all 1,143 candidates have been elected. Since, in this 
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‘‘ democratic ’’ election, only one candidate was per- 
mitted to stand for each constituency, the result is hardly 
amazing. But it is also announced that, on an average 
of the whole vast country, 96-5 per cent. of the total 
electorate actually recorded their votes. M. Stalin has 
thus not secured quite such a high percentage as Herr 
Hitler did in his last effort, but he has done very well, 
considering the difficulties that had to be faced in some 

s of the Union, where the mere idea of an election 
met with traditional opposition. In any case, the 
absolute number of votes, 90,319,346, is easily a record 
for any election anywhere at any time. It is perhaps 
an anticlimax, after such impressive statistics of aggre- 
gated humanity, to wonder what purpose the election 
has served. It has, of course, once more demonstrated 
the effective results that can be produced by a mixture 
of propaganda and compulsion, when all voices from 
outside have been eliminated. But the worid has learnt 
how to assess these demonstrations. The official claim 
that the election has turned Soviet Russia into a 
democracy is, of course, laughable. The restriction of 
candidatures to one officially approved nominee per 
constituency would be enough to dispose of it. But in 
addition, the continuance of the “ purge” places an 
insuperable obstacle in the way of the acceptance of 
present-day Russia even as a State with democratic 
aspirations. The approved list of candidates itself had 
to be purged, and M. Mezhlauk, Deputy-President of the 
Council of People’s Commissars and Chairman of the 
State Planning Commission, was ominously removed from 
it within a day or two of the election. How can such 
things be reconciled with any tolerable system of 
government, let alone with democracy ? 


* * * 


A Mussolinian Gesture.—The reports which were 
recorded in last week’s Economist, that Italy’s resigna- 
tion from the of Nations would be decided by the 
Fascist Grand Council at its meeting on Saturday, 
proved to be entirely correct. The decision was duiy 
announced, in suitably truculent language, from the 
balcony of the Palazzo Venezia by Signor Mussolini him- 
self. The step hardly reaches the usual standard of 
dictators’ sensations—certainly not in the eyes of the out- 
side world and probably not in the eyes of the Italian 
people. Juridically, Italy broke her covenants to the 
League when the first Italian soldier crossed the 
Abyssinian frontier rather more than two years ago; 
morally she broke them when the invasion was plotted in 
cold blood, years earlier. There is, in fact, far more 
political significance attaching to the German reaction 
to Italy’s resignation than to that act itself. In a state- 
ment issued by the German Government on Sunday it is 
declared that the Reich is in full agreement with Italy 
in holding that “‘ the political system of Geneva is not 
only a failure but is pernicious in itself,’’ and it is added 
that, in view of this conviction, ‘‘ a return of Germany 
to the League. will never come into consideration again. 
This reads like the first word of command in a triangular 
German-Italian-Japanese propaganda campaign in 
which the e will be designated as an organisation 
which is neither world-wide in its membership nor 
worthy in its purpose. So far from being an oecumenical 
association of States for the maintenance of international 
order, the League (it will be represented in these hostile 
quarters) is not, and indeed has never been, anything 
but a gang of Powers with great possessions, who have 
tried to cajole the have-nots into se with them 
for the safeguarding of their loot. The “‘Triangle’s 
piratical attacks upon China, Abyssinia, Spain and who- 
ever may be their future victims, will be lauded as a 
righteous and effective retort to the League Powers’ dog- 
in-the-manger policy. If they really fear the League and 
what it stands for (as they must do) the dictator States 

Bet ele br arrears oe 
will make it i ible for any other States to lea 
League without admitting that they have yielded to the 

of the Triangle. Signor Mussolini’s need for 
boyant gestures is distorting his diplomacy. 





Films and Quotas.—This week’s proceedings in 
Committee on the Films Bill have given rise to ques- 
tionings whether the Government really knows its own 
mind. Having threatened earlier in the year to dragoon 
the trade into submission unless the different sections 
came together and agreed on a film policy which would 
be acceptable to the Government, the Board of Trade has 
since been content to waste valuable time in attempt- 
ing to placate each section in turn. Perhaps if Mr Stanley, 
now a disappointed man, were to return to his best 
sergeant-major manner, the whole of the trade might 
fall into line with sprightly celerity. His attitude 
in Committee last Tuesday, however, was altogether 
different. He intervened in the discussion on the split- 
quota amendment—which he had denounced in un- 
measured terms at the previous sitting—to say he might 
be in favour of some other proposal (which he had not 
fully thought out) if it proved acceptable to the trade 
(which had given it no thought at all). By this new 
proposal any renter who made British films in excess 
of his quota liability would be permitted to offer them 
to exhibitors on terms entitling the exhibitors to double 
quota. 


* * * 


The value of the new proposal is anything but clear. 
Under it, from the viewpoint of the exhibitor, there 
would still be two classes of British films. The first 
would count at their full length and the second at double 
their length, towards his quota liability. The concession, 
however, would be meaningless to the exhibitor unless 
he could sell a given film profitably to the public, and its 
entertainment value would have no relationship what- 
ever to its relative ranking for exhibitors’ quota. In some 
respects, indeed, there is stronger ground of objection 
to the new scheme than to the original proposal. And 
the old dilemma remains, since all the better films under 
the proposed arrangements may tend to gravitate to the 
renters’ quota, while all the inferior films tend to become 
exhibitors’ double-quota films. The price which the ex- 
hibitor can afford to pay depends entirely on the merits 
of the film and not on the quota class in which it may 
be placed. Unless any given project is likely to produce 
higher returns from the public, it can offer no possibility 
of increasing the total return to the producer. The new 
proposal, like the old, does nothing to make film pro- 
duction more profitable. 


* * a 


Private Members’ Bills.—With unusual generosity 
the House of Commons on December roth unanimously 
gave second readings to three measures introduced by 
private members, dealing respectively with hire-pur- 
chase, street playgrounds and workmen’s compensation. 
Back from her brief travels in Spain, Miss Wilkinson 
clearly exposed the more notorious abuses of the hire- 
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purchase system. Her Bill is designed to prevent the 
harsh repossession of goods the purchase price of which 
has been largely defrayed by the hirer, and, among other 
reforms, to make it possible for the hirer to return the 
goods and end his liability with the payment of only a 
reasonable sum to cover wear and tear. The intention of 
the measure is to put a stop to the activities of touts and 
bruisers and to the ‘‘ snatch-back’’ and “ linked”’ 
agreements. Its execution would tax the resources of the 
county courts, but, in the view of members of all parties, 
including the Solicitor-General (cautiously unofficial), the 
various clauses are both practicable and desirable. Mr 
Perkins’ Bill to empower local authorities to close streets 
for use as playgrounds was equally commended, and, 
indeed, the Ministry of Transport had advised Mr 
Perkins about its actual drafting. Similarly, Mr Cary’s 
proposal to extend to several thousand taxicab drivers 
and bargees in London the benefits of Sections 3 and 5 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 1925 was warmly 
welcomed by the Home Office. Apparently these 
measures have been launched upon the troubled waters 
of private member procedure with a fair wind, and all, 
it may be hoped, have more than the usual opportunity 
to reach the Herbertian haven of enactment. It is in 
cases like these that the House can reflect more aspects 
of public opinion than can be brought within the neces- 
sarily narrow limits of the Government’s programme. 


* * * 


Rent De-restriction.—Next week the Minister of 
Health will receive the Report of the Committee on 
Rent Restriction. A minority of the Committee is re- 
ported to be opposed to any general removal of restric- 
tions, but the majority is expected to recommend general 
decontrol in stages up to 1950. After that date the rents 
of houses will be controlled only in overcrowded districts 
or in places where the Minister thinks it advisable to 
retain restriction. For instance, houses rated at over {20 
and under {45 in London and over {13 and under {35 
in the provinces may continue to be restricted, if they 
are occupied by one or more families already paying 
a rent above a prescribed level. Until the Committee’s 
Report is made public, comment has little value. But it 
may be appropriate to suggest that any plan to remove 
restrictions by gradual stages, with adequate safeguards 
to protect impoverished and overcrowded tenants will, 
in general, be welcomed. The system of restriction is 
steadily lapsing through the falling-in of tenancies; but 
in so far as those restricted rents which remain tend to 
act as a brake on the building of new houses, there is 
a case for deliberate decontrol on grounds of economic 
expediency. Rent restriction has lingered long since its 
institution as an emergency measure at a time of housing 
shortage. During its tenure its function has largely 
changed; for it has become part of a social policy against 
slums and overcrowding. This réle of restriction is likely 
to be indicated in a suggestion by the Committee that 
another overcrowding survey should be made in 1940. 
Meanwhile, though permanent restrictions on the earn- 
ings of one particular form of property may be unjusti- 
fiably discriminatory, the State must ensure that if rents 
are to be decontrolled on the one hand, new houses must 
be built to let at adequately low. rents on the other. 


* * * 


Traffic Facts and Problems.—The Report on the 
administration of the Road Fund lends much weight to 
the contention that our roads, and especially those of 
London, are wholly inadequate to carry the growin 
burden of modern motor traffic. In 1936 the number of 
licensed motor vehicles rose from 2,581,000 to 2,768,000. 
There is now one licensed driver for every 12 persons in 
this country. In London, congestion has reached a peak. 
An investigation of traffic delays showed average speeds 
of between 3.6 and 5.8 miles per hour in the City and 
between 6.3 and 7.7 m.p.h. on the journey from Euston 
Road to Trafalgar Square. Only on the outskirts of 
London can average speeds of 18 m.p.h. be attained; 
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and it is now slightly quicker to travel 22} miles round 
the North Circular Road at 234 m.p.h. than to proceed at 
124 m.p.h. through the heart of the City, a distance of 
only 12} miles. The waste of time and engineering skil) 
involved in this dilatory progress represents a serious 
economic loss to the community. 


* * * 


Far more serious is the toll of the road in life and 
limb, which is akin to that of a minor war on our out- 
moded highways. Up to March 31, according to this 
Report, schemes to cost {73,312,000 had been approved 
under the Government’s five-year plan of road improve- 
ment. On November 3rd, in answer to a question in the 
House, it was stated that only {9,250,000 had actually 
been spent since the programme was made an important 
plank in the Government’s election platform over two 
years ago. Counting local contributions, probably no 
more than {15,000,000 out of the promised {100,000,000 
has been spent in nearly half the allotted five years. 
It is not sufficient to set up an inquiry into the causes 
of road accidents, or to analyse road deaths without 
reference to the security which better roads might afford 
—as the Ministry of Transport does. The Parliamentary 
Road Group on the German Roads Delegation have 
recommended a national system of motorways. Economy, 
humanity and duty alike counsel drastic action. And the 
possibility of a trade recession is not the least important 
argument in favour of a comprehensive programme of 
road reconstruction. 


* * * 


The Future of the Australian North.—The 
Northern Territory of Australia derives its importance, 
not from the numbers of its people, but from its lack 
of them. With its 3,800 Europeans and 1,600 Asiatics 
inhabiting over half a million square miles it is the 
epitome of Australia’s alleged ‘‘ empty spaces.’’ Much 
of it is desert; the exploitation of the rest has been 
littered with the wreckage of failure. A committee of 
two, appointed last April by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment (which administers the Territory), has just pre- 
sented a sweeping report. Working on the principle that 
revenue considerations must be subordinated to those of 
production and development, it recommends the aboli- 
tion of the petrol tax and the suspension for twenty 
years of the Territory’s income tax and all tariffs. It 
also recommends that Darwin should become a free port. 
Within the conditions established by this Elysian relief 
from taxation, and by the avoidance of over-centralisa- 
tion and bureaucratic method, new modes of develop- 
ment are proposed. Instead of the uneconomic north- 
south railway, lines should be built linking the best areas 
of the Territory with the port of Wyndham in Western 
Australia and the Queensland rail head of Dajarra. As 
much of the country as possible should be converted 
from cattle to sheep grazing. Other recommendations 
include the improvement of housing, the establishment 
of a small meat works at Darwin, and the application of 
industrial arbitration. The Committee conceive as the 
aim a population of 15,000 within a decade and one of 
40,000 within twenty-five years. The interim cost of these 
plans to the Commonwealth Government has not been 
stated in the cabled summaries, but in 1934-35 the com- 
bined revenue from Customs, Excise, land tax and 
income tax in the Territory was {16,340—a negligible 
figure against the total deficiency of £583,819 on that 
year’s accounts. 


* * * 


Price-Fixing in New Zealand. — The New 
Zealand Parliament has accepted a Primary Products 
Marketing Amendment Bill of far-reaching scove and 
possibilities. The Bill empowers the Marketing —. 
ment to fix maximum and minimum wholesale re- 
tail prices for dairy produce, fruit, honey, eggs and any 
other foodstuffs prescribed by Order in Council, and 
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to buy foodstuffs at fixed prices, exporting the surplus 
over saan requirements. Mr Nash, the Minister in 
charge, defended the measure as a necessary interfer- 
ference with the economic mechanism in the interests of 
the community. It is, in fact, a logical corollary of the 
Act already secured by the Labour Government for 
the Government marketing of dairy produce and other 
commodities for export. British experience itself shows 
that price fixation at one point soon requires price dicta- 
tion at others, and may eventually involve Government 
control of the whole distributive process. 


* * * 


Protestants Nationalised.—Within the last few 
days the Nazi State has made a fresh move in its unre- 
mitting campaign to bring the Christian churches under 
its control, and this time it has been the turn of the 
Protestants to draw their pagan overlords’ fire. The 
attack was opened on December 8th in an article in the 
‘‘ Schwarze Corps ’’—the organ of the S.S., whose élite 
is the Secret Police—and on the r1th these words were 
followed up by acts on the part of Herr Kerrl, who is 
Hitler’s sub-dictator for ecclesiastical affairs. The Nazis’ 
ecclesiastical policy is taken ready made from those 
Russian Communists whom it is the Nazis’ trade to de- 
nounce. The churches are to be confined to the perform- 
ance of their liturgies and to the cultivation of ‘‘ personal 
holiness ’’—on the understanding that such holiness is 
not to have any practical effects and not to be regarded 
as being even of any spiritual value. And the whole of 
the ground from which the churches are to be evicted is 
to be annexed by the State. ‘‘ The State,’’ as the 
“‘ Schwarze Corps ’’ puts it, ‘‘is the living expression 
of the divine order. . . . The National-Socialist State 
will create the divine order in all spheres of life. . . . 
There can be only one divine order.’’ Accordingly, Herr 
Kerrl now takes over, root and branch, the government 
of the Protestant Church in Germany. The spontaneously 
organised Confessional Movement is declared to have no 
legal standing vis-a-vis the divinely-inspired Fihrer’s 
authorised representative. And it is expressly declared 
that the reason why the State cannot and will not allow 
the Church to govern itself is because ‘‘ the National- 
Socialist State cannot tolerate any State-free compart- 
ments, which would tend towards the disintegration of 
the nation.’’ An idol which proclaims that it cannot 
afford to tolerate even earth-worms is avowing that it 
has feet of clay. 


* * * 


Italy and the Copts.—In his efforts to confirm 
his hold upon his Abyssinian conquests, Signor Musso- 
lini is also playing politics with religion—a dangerous 
game, as other dictators have discovered. The Duce’s 
first move was to try to induce the Catholic Church to 
become his accomplice in the Ethiopian crime by offer- 
ing it all facilities for missionary work behind an advanc- 
ing screen of Fascist poison gas. His next move was to 
try to set Muslims against Christians in Abyssinia by 
representing himself to them as their pagan liberator 
from a Christian domination. In the last few days he 
has made a third move—and this time for securing 
control over the ecclesiastical organisation of the Mono- 
physite—or, as it is commonly called, ‘‘ Coptic “— 
Church in Abyssinia. These Monophysite Christians are 
the most important religious community in Abyssinia, 
and for that matter in Eritrea too; and, as is signified by 
their being known as Copts, they have always main- 
tained the closest relations with their co-religionists in 
Egypt. The Coptic Monophysite Patriarch of Alexandria 
has continued to be the head of the church in Abyssinia 
as well as in Egypt itself; he has always appointed the 
local Met-opolitan of the Abyssinian Monophysite com- 
munity, who has always been an Egyptian by nation- 
ality. It is now reported that the Italian conquerors of 
Abyssinia have, of their own motion, appointed, as an 
‘‘ independent ’’ Metropolitan of the Monophysite 
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Church in Ethiopia, a native Abyssinian bishop named 
Abraham (who is said, incidentally, to have been blinded 
by Italian poison gas). Such an appointment is, on the 
face of it, entirely uncanonical; and it seems likely to 
cause offence in Egypt without winning allegiance in 
Abyssinia. If there is any truth in the further report that 
the Italians intend to force this Italian-made ‘‘ autono- 
mous *’ Monophysite Church in Ethiopia into union with 
Rome, then they are indeed asking for trouble. 


* * * 


Tin Restriction Quotas.—On Friday of last week the 
International Tin Committee fixed quotas under the 
restriction scheme for the first three months of 1938, at 
70 per cent., against a present rate of 110 per cent. 
Special provisions, however, have been made under 
which Bolivia, the Belgian Congo and French-Indo- 
China will ‘‘ surrender ’’ tonnages which they are them- 
selves incapable of producing, so that Malaya, the Dutch 
East Indies and Nigeria will be enabled to make ex- 
ports at a rate of approximately 80 per cent. The cut is 
severe, but those who supported tin restriction have 
no room for complaint on that account. Experience sug- 
gests that, once consumption has started to fall, it may 
decline so rapidly that restriction must develop an ex- 
ceptional turn of speed to overtake it. But the incidence 
of the latest reduction is hard to justify by elementary 
logic. In recent months, Bolivia has been producing at 
only 55 per cent., the Belgian Congo at 63 per cent., 
and French Indo-China at 50 per cent. of standard assess- 
ments, while Malaya and the Dutch East Indies have 
been producing up to their 110 per cent. quota. What, 
under these conditions, does ‘‘ 100 per cent.’’ mean? 
To-day, in fact, one group of producing countries is 
admittedly under-assessed and another group is over- 
assessed. Under last week’s decision, the over-assessed 
countries relinquished ‘‘rights’’ they were quite in- 
capable of exercising in order that the real (and quite 
substantial) reduction made by the others might appear 
slightly smaller in terms of a percentage of some imagin- 
ary number. This approaches the limit of absurdity. Free 
competition tends to concentrate the burden of adjust- 
ment, in a falling market, on high cost producers; re- 
striction normally apportions it arithmetically between 
high and low cost areas and producers. But what is to 
be said for a system which endeavours to ensure the 
continued co-operation of the former by throwing the 
burden primarily on the latter? 


* * * 


Record Steel Output.—The output of steel ingots 
and castings reached a record in November, but pig iron 
production was slightly smaller than in October, which 
contained one more working day. The total output of 
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crade steel in 1937 is now cays emer 
against 11.7 millions in 1936. A year ago, pig iron 
and steel production showed a substantial decline 
between October and November :— 





i931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Imports of iron and steel materials jumped ahead last 
month, when they were three times as heavy as in 
November, 1936. Exports, however, registered a decline 
between October and —— and — only ony 
hi than a year ago. The rising domestic output, 
saaies with heavier imports and practically unchanged 
exports, has brought about a substantial increase in the 
supplies available to domestic consumers. 


(In thousands of tons) 
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Despite the enormous increase in domestic supplies, there 
are no indications as yet of an accumulation of stocks. 


Moreover, consumption is expected to continue at a high 


level for some time to come. 


* * * 


An interesting development in the British iron and stee] 
industry was revealed by this week’s announcement that 
Messrs Richard Thomas, the well-known steel and tin- 

late manufacturers, had arranged with the American 

olling Mill Company of Ohio to take over all the shares 
of Armco, its British subsidiary, on July 5, 1938. Under 
this arrangement, Messrs Richard Thomas will not only 
have a very effective control in this country of the strip 
mill patents of American Rolling Mill, but they will also 
benefit from any further technical improvements made by 
the research department of the American concern. How 
Richard Thomas’s acquisition is likely to affect the 
development of this new process by Messrs John 
Summers (with whom Armco formerly had an arrange- 
ment) remains to be seen. 


* * * 


Decline in Milk Production.—The history of the 
Milk Marketing Scheme for England and Wales is 
epitomised in the charts which are oduced at the 
foot of this page. These show, vely, the prices 
paid to the farmers for “ liquid ” and “ manufacturing ” 
milk and the quantities sold in these two markets. 
During the first three years of its life the Milk Marketing 
Board was continuously confronted with the problem of 
the growing “‘ surplus.”’ The pool prices were sufficiently 
remunerative to call forth increasing supplies of milk, 
but retail prices were so high that consumption made 
little headway. The surplus which had to be disposed of 
at low prices for manufacturing purposes consequently 
showed a steady advance. During the current year, 
however, several factors have combined to check the 
growth of milk uction. These include the poor 
quality of much of last year’s hay, considerable spells of 
unfavourable weather and the rise in feeding costs. 
Concurrently with this check to production, liquid 
consumption has shown a gradual improvement in 
response to the propaganda of the Milk Board and the 
gradual improvement in the standard of living. The 
surplus has thus been reduced and the average realisation 
price for manufacturing milk is higher than at any 
time since the scheme began. Whether this improvement 
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in the milk producers’ position will be maintained in the 
near future may, , be questioned. For the 
retail price in London and many large towns is now 
74d. per quart—the highest since 1924—and will remain 
at this level until the end of next February. To suggest 
that consumption will continue to advance in face of 
this increase in prices would seem to be unduly optimistic. 
But unless means can be found to reduce distributive 
costs, which now amount to Is. per gallon (or 40 per cent. 
of the selling price), the chance of any substantial 
reduction in the price of milk seems slender indeed. 


* * * 


Overseas Trade in November.—In contrast to 
the movement a year ago, when imports declined by 
{1.8 millions between October and November, British 
purchases rose this year by {1.2 millions to the highest 
level since January, 1930. Domestic exports, on the 
other hand, declined between October and November, 
but the fall of {2.0 millions was smaller than the {3.4 
millions of a year ago : — 




















(£000) 
Change between 
1935 1936 1937 1936 and 1937 
Per 
November— cent 
Total imports  .....scceesseeeeee 71,455 | 78,680 | 97,251 |4+ 18,571 | +23-6 
British exports .......ccsecseerees 39,400 | 38,441 | 45,183 |+ 6,742 | +17-5 
Re-Oxports ........ccsccccsecsesees 4,572 4,343 5,306 | + 963 | +22-2 
Total exports  ...ccccscceeeesees 43,972 | 42,784 | 50,489 |+ 7,705] +18-0 
Excess of imports over exports | 27,483 | 35,896 | 46,762 |+ 10,866 | +30-3 
Transhipments under bond ... 2,485 2,724 3,406 |+ 682 | +25-0 
Eleven months— 
Total imports  ...c.csccesecseeee 683,556 | 765,872 | 935,412 |+ 169,540 | +22-1 
British exports ............:.0006 391,037 | 400,254 | 477,980 |+ 77,726 | +19-4 
Se cencnoneesocerossesoss 49,821 | 54,596 | 70,224 |+ 15,628 | +22-7 
Total exports ............se0eee 440,859 | 454,850 | 548,204 |+ 93,354 | +20-5 
Excess of imports over exports | 242,697. | 311,022 | 387,208 |+ 76,186 | +7! 
Transhipments under bond... | 22,946 | 26,046 | 34,385 |+ 8339] 4+ 





Compared with the corresponding month of last year, 
both imports and British exports showed a bigger in- 
crease in November than in October. The improvement 
was most marked in the case of exports, whose rate of 
increase had previously tended to decline. But while 
the increase in imports over November, 1936, was above 
the average for the first eleven months of the year, the 
rise in British exports was again below the average re- 
corded since the beginning of the year. The excess of 
imports over total exports last month was £46.8 millions, 
bringing the import surplus for the first eleven months 
to £387.2 millions, against {311.0 millions during the 
corresponding period last year. 


1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 





While the sustained advance in imports points to the 
maintenance of a high level of activity in this country, 
the improvement in exports over a year ago indicates 
that the recent decline in new business has not yet found 
reflection in current shipments. 


* * * 


_ Trade by Commodities.—Though the increase of 
mports last month, as compared with November, 1936, 
is partly a uence of the rise in prices, many 
materials, as the following table shows, were 
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in larger quantities. Imports of crude petroleum and 
materials for the metal industries showed a substantial 
expansion by comparison with November, 1936, and the 
intake of machinery and iron, and steel continued to 
exceed last year’s by a considerable margin :— 


RETAINED IMPORTS—MonTH oF NovEMBER 





Item and Measure | 1935 | 1936 1937 

i snidabs sajinabasenescntnandieneasibenenen 000 cwts. 9,835 9,293 8,149 

MOONE GREE WROD ons ccicsecevacscsscesvecoree. 000 ewts. 1,051 944 036 
Mutton and lamb .....................+.. 000 ewts. 380 317 367 
Sugar (unrefined) ...............0..00006- *000 cwts. 2,879 4,264 3,375 
Irom ore and Scrap .........ccccceceeseeees ’000 tons 422 515 787 
PIII sicnscosinvisetsonenasiacanren ‘000 centals 1,616 1,533 2,194 
Sheep and lambs’ wool ............ ‘000 centals 483 538 435 
Flax, hemp and jute .............cscs00 "000 tons 23,890 31,163 29,960 
Crude petroleum ..............ccc00e000 ’000 galls. 37,893 39,786 50,508 
Hides, wet and dry .............cccce00- ‘000 cwts. 149 152 158 
TO i 000 tons 208 215 176 
Rubber SMEs dkdcenecdehiatossecssasens 000 tons 66 — 17 2388 
UWOOUIRE COROT onic ccinsesesscsniennerersseve tons 13,591 27,988 39,372 
NU ME itniiehaidon<cuvcniusincceeuedocs Lens cocice tons 28,429 24,503 37,824 
Tin: Ore and concentrates ................0. tons 3,650 4,292 6,637 
Blocks, ingots, slabs and bars......... tons 1,652 336 680 

Iron and steel manufactures......... "000 tons 77 90 272 
PN cia cochsoictiniehonsiabemiascedeinecs tons 5,569 8,998 11,513 





Exports showed substantial increases over November 
last year under most headings. The improvement in ship- 
ments of coal has so far been maintained, in spite of 
the recent lull in new orders. Exports of iron and steel 
also remained above last year’s level, but were smaller 
than in November, 1935. The sustained expansion of 
machinery shipments is particularly encouraging. 
Among the items showing a decline, the lower shipments 
of iron and steel scrap are a reflection of the increase of 
domestic requirements. But the fall in sales abroad of 
textiles and motor vehicles and chassis is less satisfactory. 


British Exports—MonTH OF NOVEMBER 


Item and Measure | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 
CUE ii, hiiei lines eegpinbedineedidioptiivineiags ‘000 tons 3,496 2,920 3,512 
BR Te BRE PO ciisdccascccnesesnccccsseeece tons 18,557 16,300 8,722 
Pig iron and ferro-alloys.............scesesseees tons 14,036 7,548 14,002 
Railway Materials ..........sccssccosssesesesses tons 18,344 13,196 17,468 
Total iron and steel manufactures ......... tons | 211,954 193,311 198,008 
Textile machinery § .........0scsscssseeresceceres tons 5,510 4,827 7,561 
FO ET sc caiwcevensnccevctecceneeicennes tons 33,038 31,997 40,275 
CORITE DRI is sci cidass cosa oder drecisnteces *000 Ib. 12,414 12,424 11,374 
Cotton piece-goods .......sscsereeceeeseees sq. yds. | 158,489 154,414 150,686 
WT cstcativerstuitecrstaklicencuns "000 Ib. 4,607 4,936 2,957 
Le *000 Ib. 3,249 2,460 1,734 
Woollen tissues ............:.cscceeees *000 sq. yds. 5,584 5,178 5,353 
Worsted tissues ............ccseeceeeeee 000 sq. yds. 3,166 3,181 3,108 
Linen piece-goods ..........sseeseeeeee 000 sq. yds. 5,966 7,180 5,247 | 
Leather boots and shoes ............+++ doz. pairs 40,853 39,685 38,541 
RAGED  cicnedbsccurtsqeisbeccvecscecicevesssnsone cwts. 24,203 20,896 18,926 
Paper and cardboard .......scsseceseeseeeeee cwts. | 336,767 349,161 386,654 
Locomotives and parts .......scccesecseerecees tons 993 1,182 766 
Motor vehicles and chassis ............ssesse00+ No. 6,800 9,016 8,217 





Owing to the time-lag between the placing of orders and 
their delivery, no marked change in either imports or 
exports is to be expected in the near future. 


* * * 


Italian Budget.—The figures of the Italian Budget 
were issued in Rome after a meeting of the Council of 
Ministers on Wednesday. The year 1936-37 closed with 
a surplus of 1,289 million lire (about £13,500,000). 
This result was due to an unexpectedly high revenue of 
24,703 million lire (about £260 millions) which was 
swollen by the revaluation of the gold reserve after the 
fall of the lira, by gold gifts from individuals and by 
cash payments in composition for the levy on real 
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property. In the current year 1937-38, a deficit of 
3,200 railtion lire (about £34 millions) is estimated. 
Next year, however, the estimates show a prospective 
surplus of 20 million lire (about £210,000). These figures 
are achieved by an expansion of revenue and by only 
moderate increases in expenditure. That revenue is 
increasing, thanks to the devaluation of the-lira, world 
recovery, and the heavy increases of taxation in recent 
years, can readily be believed. The expenditure figures, 
on the other hand, impose rather a strain on credulity. 
In the following table the rough equivalent of the Italian 
estimates for the four most important Ministries (there 
is no “ free” exchange rate between the lira and the 
pound, so conversions must be approximate) is compared 
with the corresponding Estimates in the United Kingdom 


in 1937-38 :— 


British 
Italian Estimates, 1938-39 Estimates, 
1937-38 
Million lire £ million £ million 
ATMY ..0.+.0000008 2,591 27 91 
Ma cccrcccscccccs 1,943 20 105 
DEE iiscnunitidooese 1,265 13 83 
Italian Africa 1,785 19 No comparable 
Ministry 


Making every possible allowance for the economies of 
conscription and for the low rate of wages in Italy, 
the comparison suggests that the figures, as a measure 
of probable expenditure, are altogether too low. In 
Germany, the other heavily-armed Fascist dictatorship, 
the figures of State expenditure are not published. 
Whether the Italian policy of publishing official Budget 
estimates is noticeably more illuminating is obviously 
doubtful. 


* * * 


Wholesale Prices Steadier.—During the past fort- 
night the persistent fall in wholesale prices was arrested. 
The improvement finds reflection in The Economist 
price indices, which showed a slight rise for the first time 
since September 22nd. But whether or no the slight rise 
of the prices of a number of industrial raw materials 
and crude foodstuffs during the past fortnight is likely 
to mark a change of trend is still uncertain, especially 
as there is no evidence as yet of a resumption of large- 
scale forward purchases. Nevertheless, there has been 
a definite’ improvement on a number of important 
markets : — 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1931 = 100 





= 108-1 100-9 | 88:7) 86-2/ 86-6 
= 108-5 | 124-8 | 196-7 | 162-4 | 113-2] 81-4 | 83-2) 91-1 
ay 112-7 | 126-7 | 146-2 | 165-6 | 120-2 | 75-9 | 08:2/ 93-9 
4 22nd | 118-7 | 140-4 | 157-2 | 163-4 | 120-6 | 86-6 / 111-4t| 95-7 

- 19th | 119-4 | 141-9 | 163-2 | 162-7 | 1219; 888 111 4t) 96-1 
a 1218 | 144-5 | 158-6 | 165-0 | 1218) 96 4/ 112: 95-9 

28th | 123-6 | 145-7 | 161-1 | 167-1 | 1225 | 102 1 | 114-8t| 95-8 
Nov. 25th | 126-3 | 150-9 | 172-0 | 167-2 | 1248/ 106-9/| ... 95-9 
~ 131-3 | 163-9 | 187-3 | 166-7 | 128-8) 113-0/ .. 05-4 
= 134-2 | 164-2 | 184-5 | 167-0 | 1910/1189} ... 95-7 

24th | 196-3 | 1682 | 1855 | 1674 | 1818) 1168 | 124-3 96-3 
Mar. Sist | 144-3 | 1819 | 1997 | 1674 | 187-8| 121 8| 1262/| 975 
a. 2 142-0 | 169-9 | 183-5 | 165-4 | 135-6 | 1205 128-7| 970 

y 19th) 142-4 | 168-7 | 184-4 | 165-3 | 135-6 | 120-2] 191 3| 97.2 

2nd | 142-7 | 1702 | 178-9 | 165-6 | 1343] 119-8] 1882] 975 
une 16th; 139-4 | 163-6 | 173-5 | 1653 | 133°3/ 119°8 | 1338| 974 
une 30th; 199-5 | 165-9 | 176-8 | 165-7 | 134-1 1342] 975 
uly 14th | 140-7 | 1685 | 180°4 | 1650 | 1341 | 128-8/ 1358] 978 
28th | 140-2 | 167-:1 | 171-8 | 164-5 | 183-8 | 190-8 | 1371] 979 
ith} 199-3 | 166-8 | 171-1 | 164-2 | 133-3 | 181 3| 1370) 98-2 
Aug. 25th; 137-9 | 164-4 | 165-3 | 164-2 | 133-0 | 133-3 | 137-1] 961 
Sept. Sth | 137-4 | 165-1 | 166-9 | 165-3 | 132-2 | 196-7 | 135-9 | 977 
Sept.22nd/ 196-0 | 164-0 | 166-3 | 165-1 | 183-7 | 139-4 137-7| 97-6 
Oct. 6th | 135-1 | 159-7 | 153-7 | 165-5 | 130-2 | 199-9 140-5| 97-4 
Oct. 20th | 133-6 | 156-2 | 1523 | 165-4 | 129-5 | 138-8 | 141-6] 97-3 
Nov. 3rd | 131-9 | 152-7 | 147-2 | 165-5 | 1274] 136-5 | 141-0 | 97-3 
Nov. 17th] 129-7 | 147-3 | 141-6 | 164-5 | 124-8 | 134-5 | 142-9 | 97-0 
Dec. ist | 127-5 | 145-4 | 138-9 | 164-8 | 125-1} 134-0}... 97-0 
Dec. 15th! 127-8 | 146-7 | 137-5 | 164-5 | 122-29) 134-29] 143-3*| 97-0 
ee setsinesetnasiissietsSiesantnstiasisstennnneesnteetionsnenstees 

© These figures relate to December 8th. 

t Moathly averages, m 
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We publish below a chart showing movements in British 
wholesale prices since the depreciation of the pound 
in the autumn of 1931:— 
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Details of group movements in the complete Economist 
index number in the three most recent fortnights, with 
the figures for September, 1931, are given below: — 


The Economist InpEx 


(1927 — 100) 
~~. 18, Nov.17, Dec.1 Dec. 15, 
931 193 1937 1937 
Cereals and meat 64-5 89-8 87 8 90-5 
Other foods ...... 62-2 65 5 64 3 64-0 
Textiles .........005 43-7 60 6 58 9 58-8 
Minerals .........+0. 67-4 96 4 95 9 94-9 
Miscellaneous ...... 65-8 80-6 79-3 79-2 
Complete index 60-4 78:4 77-0 77-2 
1913 = 100 ...... 83-1 107-8 105 9 106-2 
1924 = 100 ...... §2-2 67-7 66 5 66-7 


As this analysis shows, the rise of prices during the 
past fortnight was by no means general, but was con- 
fined to the cereals and meat group. Compared with a 
year ago, both our primary products and complete 
indices show a decline, which, in the case of the former, 
is substantial. 


* * * 


Trade Negotiations with Switzerland.—The Board 
of Trade, despite its laudable pre-occupation with the 
discussions for an Anglo-American Treaty, has recently 
found time to undertake a parallel, but more modest, task. 
Switzerland has for some time been desirous of 
negotiating a new commercial treaty with Great Britain. 
Her present treaty goes back to 1855 and ranks amongst 
the oldest which are still in force. A simple ‘‘ most- 
favoured-nation ’’ treaty, inspired by the English free- 
trade ideals of its time, it has served both countries 
well. In 1914 its benefits were specifically extended to the 
Dominions and Colonies. In latter years, however, the 
mutual promise of ‘‘ most-favoured-nation ’’ treatment 
has lost much of its original significance, owing to 
developments such as the exigencies of the Great War, 
the enactment of the McKenna Duties and the Dyestuffs 
Act, the revision of duties made by Switzerland in 
1921 (supplemented later by heavy quota restrictions), 
the devaluation of the pound, and finally, Britain’s resort 
to a general tariff. A revision of the treaty is overdue, 
though neither side wishes to renounce the most 
favoured-nation clause. In view of the relatively modest 
réle Switzerland plays in Britain’s foreign trade, far- 
reaching changes are scarcely to be expected from the 
present negotiations. These started recently in London, 
but have been adjourned, probably until January. It may 
be assumed that Switzerland is seeking tariff reductions 
on highly dutiable articles like watches, certain silk 
specialities and embroideries. The Board of Trade, on 
the other hand, is probably more interested in quota 
concessions than in the lowering of Swiss duties which 
are still relatively modest. 


* * * 


Prospects for House Building.—In a speech last 
Monday Sir Harold Bellman pointed out that approved 
plans for new dwelling-houses this year amounted to 
£54 millions, against £65 millions and £64 millions in the 

ing periods of 1935 and 1936. Sir Harold 
ee ee ee ee 
figures were not severely discouraging. 
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Overseas Correspondence 





From Our Special Correspondents 


United States 


Housing Proposals 


New Yorx, December 6.—-The President's Message 
on housing proved to be a general outline rather than a 
—e project of legislation or administrative action. 

irst of all, the President intends to facilitate the con- 
struction of houses costing $6,000 or less by authorising 
mortgage loans up to go per cent. of the value, compared 
with 80 per cent. now available under the Federal 
Housing Administration Secondly, there will be some 
broadening of the facilities accorded to individuals 
undertaking to erect dwellings or apartments to let. 
Thirdly, the President explicitly recognised the influence 
of building costs in stopping the recent housing recovery. 

As far as the individual] housing programme is con- 
cerned, it is doubtful whether the reduction in margin 
requirements from 20 to 10 per cent. will be a deter- 
mining influence. It is said that few applicants for the 
F.H.A. mortgages have taken full advantage of the 
80 per cent. permissive loan. Of the many bitter 
memories of the 1932 depression, perhaps the most 
numerous are not of speculation in the stock market but 
of home buying on an inadequate equity. Building to let, 
although not entirely absent in the existing F.H.A., was 
disproportionately emphasised in the Message. The real 
problem of building is costs. 

The ‘‘ news of the weck,’’ however, was not the 
President’s building Messaye but the circulation of a 
special tax form by the Treasury applicable only to 
persons who reported $100,000 of income in 1936. This 
requires them to present a complete inventory of all 
personal and real property, whether or not producing 
income, and on the basis of this figure to compute their 
personal ‘‘ net worth’’ as at the end of 1936. No 
explanation of this questionnaite was forthcoming, and 
the almost exaggerated mystery which surrounded it has 
provided a fertile field for rumour and conjecture. The 
number of persons affected is, however, quite small. The 
Statistics Thee show the following figures :— 


Persons REPORTING $100,000 or [NcoME OR MORE 


WUE avevecvevondcccecserssccce 2,348 
BEE i vcknvedsdsecvcescvedecses 5,526 
B® Sp ecodececscdenccedssinesacs 9,560 
BEE | atvoysvonescosepsanvocceeee 15,977 
BEEL:.., areqiagocsosctocensensiasns 1,836 
BIG © ascsvccsovcccccccncsegecers 1,907 
WOME Veakvedicbcciedsceonesiscte 2,264 


There was undoubtedly an increase in this category 
by 1936; and the figures, of course, are complicated by 
the development of the Personal Corpoyvation, abolished 
by the Loophole Act of last August. But, altogether 
Lt ne not more than 5,000 individuals will be directly 

ected. 


Having reached a deadlock on the Anti-Lynching Bill 
on on the Agricultural Bill, “ Spr os of 

ngress is now concentrating on the Wages and Hours 
Bill, sometimes called the Black-Connecy Bill. This has 
passed through many metamorphoses since it was intro- 
duced as the Black Ley. Snowe Bill some years ago. 
In one form it the te at the last Session, but 


stuck in the House Committee. It is now before the 
House, as a demand for a forty-hour maximum week and 
a forty cents an hour minimum wage, and even this is 
still in process of drafting. 

In anticipation of maturities on December 15th the 
Treasury has offered two financing issues, both of which 
were very well received. 


The Role of Taxation 


Washington regarded the Anti-Lynching Bill as the 
most important item on the agenda, followed by the 
Agricultural Bill and the Wages and Hours Bill; while 
New York considers taxation, not on the agenda but 
likely to come up early in January, as most important. 
This mirrors a fundamentally different. estimate of the 
current recession in business. By Washington it has been 
repeatedly described as a brief recession, disagreeable 
to stock market speculators, but of no great significance 
to the country. New York, or at least Wall Street, 
regards the situation as far more serious, containing at 
least the germs of a protracted depression. And Wall 
Street is convinced that taxation is one of the basic 
causes of the recession. 

While the Tax Bill will not appear at the Special 
Session, its outlines are beginning to be visible. As 
things now stand, there is a fair prospect of the removal 
of the undistributed profits tax on small corporations— 
a very numerous group. Probably much more signifi- 
cant are rumours of some alteration in the status of tax- 
exempt securities. About $50,000 millions of Government 
securities are more or less tax-exempt in the United 
States—that is, the income from these is wholly or par- 
tially exempt from income and surtax. Of these, about 
$13,000 millions of Federal Government securities and 
$15,000 millions of local government securities are 
totally exempt; and the remainder of the Federal debt 
is exempt for certain institutional holders. This exemp- 
tion has represented a progressively important differen- 
tial, as the income tax has been continuously increased 
since 1932, until, at the present time, capitalists with 
substantial fortunes are virtually precluded from 
investing in corporate enterprise. 

In computing income-tax liability at present only 
taxable income is counted in calculating the normal tax 
and surtax rates applicable. Under the new proposal, 
taxable and non-taxable income would be added to 
discover the gross income and the surtax rates applic- 
able to it. The effect of the proposal would not, of course, 
tax tax-exempt securities; it would increase the taxes 
applicable to persons holding mixed portfolios, and in 
instances would oblige them to liquidate their corporate 
holdings. Broadly speaking, any capital capable of 
bringing a return of $100,000 or more will now yield a 
larger net return if invested exclusively in tax-exempt 
securities; and the process of forcing large estates out 
of corporate securities into Government securities has 
been a conspicuous phenomenon of the current year, 
particularly under the Loophole Tax Act of August. It is 
likely that, during the past decade, all U.S. manufac- 
turing corporations have averaged only 2.8 per cent. 
of earnings on net worth. One may argue that this 
was an unrepresentative decade for statistical purposes; 
but the calculation does show the attraction of Govern- 
ment securities exempt from taxation compared with 
corporate securities not so exempt. 
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France 


Financial Recovery 


Paris, December 16.—The financial situation has eased 
considerably. Of the 15,000 million francs of fresh 
advances granted by the Bank to the Treasury last June, 
only 5,000 millions have been used. Yet 5,400 
millions of 1934 bonds and 6,000 millions of the 
English loan have been reimbursed. The gold 
stock of the Bank of France has been increased 
by 3,000 million francs, and the Equalisation Fund has 
been reinforced. The rediscount rate of the Bank has 
been lowered from 6 to 3 per cent., and three months’ 
rates have declined from 5% to 23} per cent. Treasury 
bond issues have increased by 1,000 million francs. 
The surplus of deposits over withdrawals at the public 
savings banks amounted to 400 million francs in August, 
September and October, and 200 millions in November ; 
and 1937 will probably end with a surplus of deposits, 
compared with surpluses of withdrawals amounting to 
5,170 million francs in 1936, 108 millions in 1935, 9II 
millions in 1934, and 317 millions in 1933. 

The return of capital is, however, slower now that the 
industries have covered their needs up to the end of the 
year. Short term money is cheaper, but middle and long 
term money is still dear. There remain doubts about the 
recovery of the public finances and political stability— 
while the Socialists continue their campaign for control 
of the exchanges. 

So long as financial recovery is not supported by an 
acceleration of economic activity, production and 
foreign trade, increasing internal debt will act as a brake 
on business and the Stock Exchange. The following 
table indicates the mounting debt :— 








August 31, August 31, 
1936 1937 

Perpetual debt .................0.00 50,532 50,038 

Redeemable debt ...............+ 192,264 202,113 

Short-term debt ............ss0ceee 32,543 37,499 

Floating debt............00.sssesesees 66,825 79,981 

Agricultural credit debt............ 2,283 2,053 
Posts, Telegraphs and Telephones 

BE asec cnseawedbbnstccewisneseioeie 0,585 10,265 

MRED wuciocvesosvese 355,032 381,949 








There has been a capital increase of 26,917 million francs 


during the year, and interest charges have risen by 971 
millions. 


Railway Deficits 
_ The new Sociéié Nationale des Chemins de Fer, set up 
in August, will function from January 1, 1938. The 2,200 
million francs of interest due on the accumulated 
railways deficit of 32,500 millions will remain included in 
the general charges of the public debt. Some 4,300 million 
francs of capital charges will be taken over by the State 
in 1938. The deficit on working, estimated at 3,000 million 
francs will be covered by a fresh increase in tariffs from 
January ist of 0.08 francs per kilometre in fares and 20 
per cent. in goods charges;. provided that the co-ordina- 
tion of rail and road is likely to produce economies in 
1938 to the value of 300 million francs; that 490 million 

: is incorporated in the accounts of the posts, tele- 
phones and telegraphs to cover the cost price of transport 
services rendered on their*behalf; that the increase in 
wages and the price of coal does not exceed the estimate; 
and that the increase of charges does not cause a falling- 
off in traffic. Failing these conditions, the uncovered 
deficit might amount to. between 3,000 and 5,000 
million francs. 

In 1935 the railway deficit was 4,393 million francs. 
This year it will be 7,300 millions—excluding the yield 
of imcreased fares and charges. The deficit has thus 
increased by 3,000 million francs in spite of an increase 
in annual receipts of 2,200 ‘illtons, betwee 1935 and 
1937—an increase which will amount to 4,000 millions 
in 1938. This gap which has been brought about by the 
increase in prices and. wages and by the introduction of 
the 40-hour week, which entailed an increase of between 
80,000 and 100,000 in staff. 
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‘Recovery in Production 

The index of industrial production (100=1913) has 
regained the level of last July, it stands at 100 against 98 
in October, 1936, and averages of 98 in 1936, 94 in 1935 
and 99 in 1934. All the components have advanced, 
except the figures for leather, building, and paper, which 
remain unchanged. 

(1913= 100) 


Oct., Aug., Sept., Oct., 

1936 1937 1937 1937 
General index ......sceecsseeeees 98 91 97 100 
Engineering........++s+sseseeees 98 110 109 111 
Iron and steel .......+..s+00++09 89 90 103 107 
Textiles .......ccopeccsepnoescose 69 45 61 63 
Mines (adjusted figures)...... 103 74 99 105 
Building (adjusted figures). 57 53 51 51 
Leather (adjusted figures) .. 100 90 89 87 
Paper (adjusted figures) .... 151 112 130 130 
Rubber (adjusted figures) .. 947 904 933 951 
Motors (adjusted figures) ... 491 448 438 452 


Wholesale prices in November registered a marked 
decline, whilst retail prices remain practically stationary. 
This trend is principally due to the slump in the prices 
of imported raw materials and foodstuffs, which was 
partially compensated by an increase in the prices of 
a few domestic products, and notably of meat. Retail 
prices will be influenced in the near future by the rise in 
the prices of bread and milk and by the increase of trans- 


port charges. 
Prices : Nov., Sept., Oct., Nov., Dec. 11, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Wholesale prices (1914 = 100) 
General index ........... 473 617 611 590 594 
Domestic products..... 504 630 641 636 638 
Imported products ... 418 595 559 506 515 
Foodstuffs .\........++.. 483 612 594 591 600 
Industrial products.... 466 623 627 590 590 
Retail prices (1914=100) 534 642 657 664 ° 


ting 
(1930 100).....se0s0000 93-0 111-4 113-0 113-2 * 
Clothing (1930=100).... 69-8 101-2 102-3 102-3 * 


* Not available. 

Unemployment showed last week a further increase of 
5,133 to 337,983, compared with 332,850 in the preceding 
week, 305,341 at the lowest point of this year and 407,332 
at the same time last year. 





Germany 


The League Criticised 


Beri, December 14.—— The departure of Italy from 
the League of Nations had no visible effect on an 
business, and the Bourse remained weakish. Official 
comment in Berlin treats the League much as German 
Ministers and the officially instructed Press have been 
treating it since 1933. If Germany’s aversion in principle 
to Leagueand to collective security against war seems to 
be militaristic and provocative, her reprobation of the 
League’s actual record, which is certainly not the same 
as the League in principle, has good grounds. And the 
Germans, Italians, jak Japanese may fairly say that 
they could not have killed the League unless the League 
wanted to kill itself. 

The Rump League, as it is called here, is regarded as 
an irritant and a danger. Observers are ised that 
some British. circles desire that it should be kept as the 
nucleus of more efficient world organisation in the future 
because it is clearly beyond Great Britain’s capacity to 
organise a peaceful and stable E of a Europe 
that wants to be peaceless and instable. The cynical 
Continent sees in British devotion to the League and to 
collective security merely an expectation that certain 
countries will voluntarily help the Empire against the 
enemies that may threaten it. 


Impounded Dividends 


The long-awaited amendment of the Loan-Stock law 
of December, 1934, together with an ordinance to regu- 
late the distribution of the accumulated divi- 


dends, a last week. The amendment prolongs the 
Loan-Stock Law, which was ori enacted for three 
years, for another three years. means that dividends 
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in excess of 8 per cent., and in certain conditions those 
in excess of 6 pet cent., will be impounded, and adminis- 
tered by the Gold Discount Bank. The dividend money 
already impounded in the first three years of the law 
is to be refunded to the shareholders, as was promised 
in 1934, not in cash, but in an indirect way which will 
inflict on them considerable loss and yield a corresponding 
profit to the Reich. In effect, this step constitutes a 
forced loan bearing no interest. 

The Reich will expropriate the interest-bearing securi- 
ties (in the main municipal conversion bonds) in which 
the accumulation is invested, and will issue for distribu- 
tion to the shareholders an equivalent in new non- 
interest-bearing tax-credit certificates. These certificates, 
like the originals first devised in 1932, will be valid for 
payment of taxes (except income tax) in the five 
financial years beginning April, 1941. The tax certificates 
will be negotiable on the Bourse; and the holder will 
therefore be able to realise them for cash. But as the 
certificates cannot be used for tax-payments before, on 
the average, five years, and will in the meantime yield 
nothing, they will be quoted at a considerable discount, 
probably in the vicinity of 20 per cent. The Reich will 
gain correspondingly by acquiring interest-bearing 
securities in exchange for those bearing none. 

The number of companies that have contributed to 
the Loan-Stock is about 175. The sum impounded in the 
three years is, however, only about Rm. go millions. 
The smallness of the sum is due to the fact that the 
Loan-Stock Law influenced companies to declare low 
dividends. The undistributed profits went to strengthen 
the companies’ finances. 

A further government measure provides for recognition 
of private citizens’ claims against organisations whose 
funds were expropriated after the Nazi Revolution. 
Hitherto, the position of these creditors has been 
ambiguous. The German Labour Front, ‘which replaced 
the Trades Unions, claimed that it was not their legal 
successor and was therefore not liable for their debts. 
The Labour Front now becomes legal representative of 
the Unions, Dr Ley becomes trustee of their assets, and 
the claims will be settled under the bankruptcy laws. 
Creditors who lent money to the Unions “ for political 
reasons ”’ will not be repaid. 

A measure of the Briining Cabinet, whereby Germans 
who settle abroad must part with 25 per cent. of their 
capital, has been amended. In the financial year 
1936-37, this tax brought in Rm. 70 millions. As the 
tax is payable on the mere act of emigration, without 
regard to the assets actually removed abroad, this yield 
reveals nothing about the amount of actual capital 
migration. 

A return for March, 1936, of juristically independent 
Reich and state undertakings show these to have a total 
nominal capital of Rm. 17,131 millions. There are in all 
285 concerns, mostly joint stock or limited liability 
companies. The Reich Railways Company and the 
Reichspost account for Rm. 15,190 millions of the 
capital. Of the remaining capital Rm. 605 millions is in- 
vested in public utilities, and Rm. 510 millions in 
industry and other profit-making undertakings. 


Prospects for Agriculture 


The condition of winter crops on December 1st was 
better than a year ago. The Food Minister, Herr Darré, 
has declared strongly in favour of the mechanisation of 
agriculture. The fat-cards system, introduced a year ago, 
has been prolonged, with some alterations. The Reich 

i of Prices has concluded an agreement with 
manufacturers and traders for an 8 per cent. reduction 
in the price of home produced watches and clocks. The 
prices of textiles and yarns are being readjusted to meet 
the recent decline in raw material prices. In an elaborate 

is of world-market conditions, the Institute for 
Trade Research the view that the prices of 
both inorganic raw materials and agricultural products 
in the coming months will be affected less by supply, 
which can in general be foreseen, than by the develop- 
ment of trade in the chief consuming countries, in par- 
ticular in the United States. 

The number of unemployed in November rose by 
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71,000 to 573,000, against I,197,000 at the same date in 
1936. The export demand for steel is stated to have 
slightly increased, but exports of machinery are stagnant, 
and in October they actually declined considerably. In the 
Four-Year Plan it is announced that great progress is 
being made with substitutes for shoe-leather and in the 
utilisation of wood as a raw material for the production of 
sugar and albumen. 








Austria 


Austro-Italian Trade 

Vienna, December 3.—Since 1934 the commercial 
relations between Austria and Italy have been based on 
the so-called Brocchi treaties, a triangle arrangement 
including Hungary, and ingeniously devised to evade all 
claims arising from the most-favoured-nation clause. 
Austria and Italy assumed the obligation to buy on 
favourable terms the surplus of Hungary’s agricultural 
products, while Italy and Hungary opened their markets 
to numerous Austrian manufactured articles. Austria’s 
most important articles, such as timber, paper pulp, 
paper, iron and steel, were admitted to Italy on fixed 
terms. 

The results were favourable to Austria. Her exports 
to Italy, which were valued at 86.8 million schillings in 
1933 and 95.4 million schillings in 1934, rose to 130 
million schillings in 1936 and 117.6 million schillings in 
the first nine months of 1937. Austria’s trade with Italy 
is showing an increasing export surplus, causing con- 
siderable difficulties of payment, which is regulated 
through a clearing institution. Italy was not able to cover 
the surplus, and was compelled to repatriate Austrian 
securities, Italian holdings of which now seem to be 
exhausted. By a new treaty Italy hopes to adjust the 
terms of trade with Austria. 


Increased Sugar Production 


The Austro-Hungarian monarchy was not only self- 
supporting in sugar, she was also prominent among sugar 
exporting countries. In 1913 the area of post-war Austria 
produced beetroot on 25,000 hectares, with an average 
yield of 242 quintals per hectare. The principa! factories 
were situated in pre-war Bohemia and Hungary. Sepa- 
rated from Bohemia and Hungary after the war, Austria 
proper in 1919 had only 5,300 hectares under beetroot, 
and the average crop was only 140 quintals per hectare. 
Not even ro per cent. of the low home consumption after 
the war (10 kilograms per head) could be produced in 
Austria. By systematic co-operation between agriculture 
and industry sugar production in Austria has since been 
steadily developed. In 1934, 50,000 hettares of Austrian 
territory—ten times as much as in 1919 and twice as 
much as before the war—were under beetroot, the 
average yield per hectare was doubled, and the crop 
amounted to more than 14 million quintals. The Austrian 
consumption per head rose to 26.3 kilograms, against 
48.8 kg. in England, and the production of refined sugar 
for the home market to 1.5 million kg. 

Employment, both of agricultural and industrial 
workers, the balance of trade and the balance of 
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payments have all been improved by this development 
of sugar production. The number of agricultural workers 
employed in the culture of beetroot, which was 6,615 in 
1923-24 (when there were 6,529 land-owning peasants), 
increased to 23,616 in 1937-38 (when there are 23,323 
land-owning peasants). The number of seasonal work- 
men, traditionally imported from Czechoslovakia, and 
numbering 16,810 in 1931, was reduced to 3,116 in 1937 
by systematically substituting the Austrian unemployed, 
specially trained for beetroot field work. During the 
first decade after the war Austria’s home consumption, 
small as it was, could only be satisfied by yearly imports 
of 1 million quintals of sugar at an expense of about 60 
million schillings, a heavy adverse item in the country’s 
balance of payments. There is now only an insignificant 
import surplus of sugar of 6,500 quintals in 1936-37. 

Beetroot culture was subsidised in the period 1929-33 
out of the proceeds of the sugar tax. The beetroot pro- 
ducers, in return, were obliged to take over from the 
peasants in the mountains cattle for fattening, in order 
to lessen to their mutual advantage the great economic 
differences existing between the various groups of the 
Austrian peasantry. The burden of all those measures 
falls on the taxpayer and consumer. The sugar tax 
yielded 54.6 million schillings in 1936, and was one of 
the most important items in the Austrian Budget. 


Czechoslovakia 


Armament Expenditure 


Pracue, December 5.—The Budget has been presented 
to Parliament. An increase in expenditure been 
caused by the need for armaments. According to the 
statement of the Finance Minister, the sums which have 
so far been applied to defence amount to Cz.K5,830 
millions. In the new Budget a, further Cz.K4,458 
millions is incorporated, some Cz.K2,098 millions in the 
regular Budget and Cz.K2,360 millions in the extra- 
ordinary one. In the ordinary Budget, expenditure 
amounts to Cz.K1o,117.4 millions, and estimated 
revenue to Cz.K10,120.2 millions. State undertakings 
are expected to yield a revenue of Cz.K1,336.8 millions. 
The increase in the Budget, compared with last year, 
amounts to Cz.K1,663.6 millions. The extraordinary 
Budget amounts to Cz.K3,508.7 millions, and will be 
covered by credits. Of this total the sum of Cz.K2,360 
millions is destined for national defence, and the rest for 
the capital investment in State concerns. 

The national debt, according to the Budget state- 
ment, amounts to Cz.K47,094.4 millions, of which the 
external debt accounts for Cz.K8,251.6 millions. Debt 
service and amortisation will this take 
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spoken of the necessity for money market regulation; 
and there are rumours of further taxation. All this has 


alarmed entrepreneurs. 


Production and Trade Agreements 


The index of wholesale prices declined at the begin- 
ning of October to 749 from 763 in uy, The number of 
unemployed persons at the end of October was 237,400, 
against 441,679 a year ago. The production of pig iron 
and raw steel for the first ten months of 1937 attained 
a higher level than in the same period of 1929. The 
heavy metal and engineering industry is still fully occu- 
pied, and in the export industries there is also brisk 
employment. A slight decline or easing off, however, 
has lately been observed in some trades. The index of 
arnt ye September stood at 97.8 (1929 = 100), 
against 99.8 in May. 

lanes in the “iret ten months of the year were 
valued at Cz.K8,908.1 millions, against Cz.K6,019.7 
millions a year ago; and exports at Cz.K9,733.7 millions 
compared with Cz.K6,268 millions a year ago. Com- 

ared with the first ten months of 1930, if devaluation 
is not taken into ae arg rose by 48 wd 
cent. and exports by 55 per cent. ihe ex surplus 
(precious sastale excepted) amounts to Cz.K817 millions 
compared with Cz.K225 millions a year ago. 

In addition to the commercial agreement concluded 
with Germany, a new agreement with Italy has been 
signed, and negotiations with France, Hungary, U.S.A. 
and Austria are shortly to be taken up. In the German 
agreement the relation between agricultural and indus- 
trial exports has been changed to the advantage of 
agriculture, in accordance with German policy, which 
has ca some uneasiness among the oslovak 
industrialists. ae other things, a considerable 
export of wheat and flour to Germany has been agreed 
upon. To support these exports the National Bank has 
negotiated a credit of 100 million francs with the Bank 
of International Settlements to speed up payments for 
exported goods and eliminate exchange risks for the 
exporter. 

On the money market an increased seasonal demand 
made its appearance in the autumn. Investment values 
were quiet on the whole, but industrial values, previ- 
ously weak, showed a further rapid fall in the first half 
of October in reaction to the conflict in China, the de- 
cline on the world stock exchanges, and the slump in the 
prices of raw materials. The fall in values was in 
no 7 substantiated by home conditions. The fall 
affected especially metal, engineering, sugar, coal, 
chemical and textile shares. 





Spain 
The Government Peseta 


Barcevona, December 5.—When the new Popular 
Front Cabinet was formed in May, 1937, the three port- 
folios of Industry, Commerce and Finance were merged 
into one, and Dr Negrin,-the Prime Minister, took over the 
portfolio of the united Ministry. Since then all economic 
activities in loyal Spain, and especially export and 
import trade, have been subjected to an increasingly 
rigid control. According to Dr Negrin: — 
to solve 
of the 
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the beginning of the war. The value given to our peseta 
abroad for commercial transactions does not mean any- 
thing; the only fact that counts is the reserve of the 


Spanish Treasury Department wherewith to guarantee 
its emissions. The note circulation is by no means 
excessive, and the fact that the peseta appears to be 
depreciated is a consequence of the measures taken 
against speculators. Moreover, the peseta was already 
depreciated under the governments prior to the outbreak 
of the rebellion. We shall obtain foreign currency nct 
only by the sale of our fruit and other products of agii- 
culture, but also by exporting quantities of manuface 
tured goods. 


This statement, while it may not show any profound 
understanding of the procedure and machinery of the 
foreign exchanges, at least indicates that, even after so 
long drawn out a campaign, there is no lack among 
Government spokesmen of confidence in their solvency 
and in the potentialities of their commercial policy. 


Small Farmers 


In the rural districts of loyal Spain farmers are work- 
ing with great zeal, knowing that the soil they are tilling 
is their own property now. The enormous increase in 
rural property held by small farmers amounts to about 
8,750,000 acres, excluding Aragon, where no expropria- 
tions have yet been made, and Catalonia, where special 
measures have been taken. The Government, through 
the Institute of Agricultural Credit, is assisting these 
small farmers, and the sums distributed amount to about 
27 million pesetas to the syndicates and co-operative 
unions and 34 millions to individual farmers. In addition, 
credits of 110 million pesetas have been given by the 
Institute of Agrarian Reform, which has also distributed 
5,000 tons of seed corn and 117,000 tons of artificial 
manure. Although the system of co-operative farming is 
officially commended, legislation does not impose it, and 
every farmer is free to follow his own wishes in this 
respect without losing the right to obtain protection and 
financial help. 


Spanish Potash 


In former years the world’s consumption of potash 
was supplied by the German mines. From about 1932, 
however, the Spanish production increased rapidly, ris- 
ing from 22,363 tons (K2O) in 1928 to 165,722 tons in 
1935. But when the civil war broke out potash produc- 
tion rapidly decreased, and in September, 1936, it 
dwindled to 7 tons. The reason for this total annihilation 
of a once prosperous business was that, the mines 
(in the absence of their original owners, who had left 
the country) having been taken over by the Government 
of Catalonia, the former proprietors of the mines ob- 
tained from foreign courts an embargo preventing the 
delivery of potash exported from Spain to buyers. There- 
upon, the Catalan Government brought an action, pend- 
ing which exports of potash had necessarily to be discon- 
tinued, and, Spanish consumption being insignificant, 
work at the mines had to be practically stopped. 

According to an official statement, the action brought 
by the Government against the representatives of the 
former proprietors of the mines has been decided in 
favour of the former by the Montpellier Law Court on 
November 24th. The embargo on cargoes exported to 
France has been cancelled. The interest in this decision 
is increased by the fact that a similar action is pending 
in England, where a cargo of Spanish potash has also 
been put under embargo. It is thought that the British 
Court may be guided in its decision by the same factors 
as the French Court, whose sentence was based on the 
following argument :— 

The dispute is about an act performed within the 
sphere of sovereignty of the Government, direct or by 
delegation, and this act of sovereigntv is beyond any 
criticism by the jurisdictional authorities of a country 
au recognised the Government which performed 

is act. 


If the embargoes are wholly removed, Spanish potash 
production will resume its former high rate of increase. 
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Lithuania 


Disappointing Harvests 


Reva, _ December 7-—Of the three Baltic States 
Lithuania 1s the most agrarian, although even here there 
have lately been tendencies towards industrialisation. 
According to a report of the Bank of Lithuania, the 
yields of the last two harvests have been as follows: — 


1936 (tons) 1937 


I an deihotenpiicanes xp 510,630 535,930 
EID Knkicsncascnecocces 175,350 172,120 
SMF esarsccccaccencsee 199,970 230,620 
RED Actitinctndibonscduacs 271,410 359,580 
LO 1,287,000 550,000 
Meadow hay ......... 1,127,000 850,000 
Flax ebennbnliiieschnedons 34,620 40,960 
Limmeed  cccccccccvccecs 32,660 37,880 
Potatoes .........c..00s 1,828,630 2,102,190 


The area under cultivation has increased from 
1,598,670 hectares in 1936 to 1,626,050 hectares. The 
1936 harvest was regarded as poor, and this year’s yield 
cannot be regarded as satisfactory. The fodder harvest 
is particularly disappointing. Under the circumstances 
it will be difficult to abolish the prohibition on the export 
of grain which was issued in 1936. Meanwhile the 
prices of agricultural products have improved and the 
purchasing power of farmers has increased. The favour- 
able flax harvest is, however, now considerably dim- 
inished in importance by the drop in prices. The plentiful 
potato harvest opens up possibilities for greater exports, 
principally to southern Europe. In addition the use of 
potatoes for the manufacture of spirits will be increased 
and new distilleries erected. 

Lithuania’s foreign trade usually shows a surplus of 
exports since the import requirements of the country 
have up to the present been comparatively small. This 
year, however, imports have considerably increased—by 
about 42 per cent. compared with last year, while 
exports have increased by only 7.8 per cent. The balance 
of trade for the first nine months is as follows (in million 


lits) :— 


1936 1937 

(9 months) 
TIRED © cicnscccciesacsnerscesss 109-8 155-5 
BEBOCRS ovcececcccccscacosesvers 137-6 148-3 
BOD «nae dirteiadaninadeadases +27-8 —7-2 


The increase in imports is mainly due to imports of 
machinery, metals, transport equipment and textile 
goods, which indicates that attempts are being made to 
modernise and extend home industry. The increase in 
exports is almost entirely due to the timber trade. Com- 
pared with the previous year there is an increase in 
trade with Germany as a result of the commercial treaty 
concluded in 1936. During the first nine months of this 
year Lithuania imported German goods to the value of 
32.9 million lits, against 5.9 million lits during the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, and exported to 
Conia? goods to the value of 22.1 million lits, com- 
pared with 8.0 million lits. Imports from Great Britain 
for the same periods were valued at 44.7 and 42.9 
million lits, and exports to Great Britain at 72.9 and 
72.6 million lits, respectively. 


Progress of Industry 


Industry is at present well occupied; plans for in- 
creasing its activities are under consideration. Great 
attention is paid to the building industry, and wooden 
structures are gradually to be replaced by stone build- 
ings. It is planned to erect new brick factories, whose 
annual production is to be increased from the present 
60-70 million bricks to 400 millions, in order to 
economise in timber. Similarly, turf is to be more exten- 
sively used. In the year 1936-37 production of sugar in 
both the existing factories totalled 27,000 tons, which 
roughly represents the demands of the country. 

The State is —— increasingly active part in the 
country’s economic development largely because of the 
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scarcity of private capital. Its participation extends to a 
number of banks, producers’ associations, building com- 
panies, woodworking factories, sugar factories, printing 
works, electrical companies, factories, etc.: 
in most of these instances the State’s interest exceeds 
50 per cent. In Kovno a hotel is maintained solely by 
State aid, and a short while ago an automobile factory 
was founded largely with State capital. : 

After the reduction of import duties on motor vehicles 
the automobile trade has shown signs of increased 
activity. It is now proposed to allow the import of only 
certain ty of commercial vehicles suited to Lithuanian 
road conditions; and every automobile dealer is advised 
to open up a repair workshop. At the sane time greater 
attention is to be paid to road conditions: the existing 
sand-roads, with the exception of a few main thorough- 
fares, leave much to be desired. 





Sweden 


Depression Ahead ? 


Srocxmoim, December 12.—The business world inclines 
more and more to the opinion that the time has come 
to face a period of depression, though it is generally 
felt that this will not have the same violent character 
as the depression between 1929-1932. The shrinkage of 
orders is spreading to a steadily growing section of 
industry, and although employment is still good at most 
works, recession is only a question of time. The Stock 
Exchange displays, on the whole, a downward trend, 
and investors as well as speculators are beginning to 
realise that there must be deeper reasons for declining 
quotations than repercussions from Wall Street and tech- 
nically unfavourable stock exchange positions. Whatever 
the future may bring, Swedish banks and industrial 
enterprises are now far better prepared to meet rough 
weather than in 1929. 

Industrial production is still running high, but, on 
the other hand, market reports for the main Swedish 
staple articles are far from favourable. The timber agree- 
ment reached last autumn, providing for a ro per cent. 
reduction in export quotas, proved insufficient to stop 
the decline in the price of wooden goods, and the question 
of a further quota reduction will be raised. The present 
weakness must be ascribed to a large extent to exporters 
themselves, since they have shown too great eagerness 
to get rid of their stocks. 


Letters to 
New Model Army 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Str,—Your very interesting article, ‘““ New Model Army,” 
in the issue of December 11th, raises the question “‘ whether 
the Cardwell System of ‘ linked battalions’ is appropriate 
to the new conditions,” adding that ‘“‘ Haldane wanted to 
abolish it thirty years ago.”” May I ask what is the authority 
for that statement? Haldane’s immediate predecessor, 
Anko, had tried to abolish it in favour of a s 
ofa 
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Reports from the pulp industry are at present rather 
discouraging. There are very few contracts for delivery 
in 1939, since paper producers are waiting for lower 
prices. A most disturbing factor in the pulp trade is th 
attitude of American importers, who to an i ing 
extent cancel their contracts at the slightest signs of a 
price recession. This treatment has aroused great indigna- 
tion among Scandinavian paper and pulp exporters. 
Iron and steel works are still running at top capacity, but 
the shrinkage of orders will soon force producers to 
reduce production. 

Employment is still satisfactory, and the number of 
unemployed, which usually undergoes a marked rise in 
the autumn, increased this October by only 2,200 to 
12,000, compared with 24,700 in October, 1936. Agri- 
culture and forestry are still suffering from shortage of 
workers, while the metal industry reports a steady 
demand for skilled labour. Progress has been made in 
labour negotiations, which affect practically the whole 
of Swedish industry. Settlements have still to be made 
in such important trades as engineering and the paper 
and pulp industries, but a number of other trade unions 
have already come to an agreement with their employers. 
Though in most cases substantial wage improvements 
have been secured, the turn of the tide has obviously 
induced labour leaders to preach moderation. 


Expansion in Foreign Trade 
Foreign trade is still expanding, as can be seen in the 
following table:— | 
FOREIGN TRADE . 
(In million kronor) 
January—October, January—October, 
1936 1937 


Imports ........ceee0e 1,316 1,734 
Exports. ......ccrcceees 1,210 1,603 
Import surplus 106 131 


TRADE WITH THE UNITED KINGDOM 
(In million kronor) 


January- January= 

September, September, 
1936 1937 
Exports to U.K.............+5. 247 309 
Imports from U.K. ......... 161 207 
Export surplus ...... 86 102 


Wholesale prices are tending to move downward, and 
in November the Silverstolpe index recorded a further 
decline of 3 points to 137 (average 1913-14 = 100). On 
the other hand, the prices of consumption goods re- 
mained comparatively steady. 


the Editor 


over, almost his first act was to stop such enlistments, as 
he intended from the beginning to produce the best army 
the limitations of recruiting and finance would allow for 
service in Europe, if the clouds already on the horizon did 
not disperse. : 

The Army Estimates for 1906-7 were practically those he 
found in draft on taking office. His memorandum on the 
Estimates of 1907-8 announced his iti Force 
of four cavalry brigades and six infantry divisions, but did 
not mention the Cardwell system. His memorandum 
(February, 1908) on the 1908-9 Estimates discussed the 
whole question at length, as it then stood. He had asked 
me to give him a paper on its financial aspects and published 
it with his memorandum, under the title Note on the Possi- 
bilities of Permanent Reduction in the Army Estimates by 
abandonment of the Cardwell System. Its general conclusion 
was that, compared with any system of the two-armies 
and depot-drafting type which had then recently been 
discussed, to make a saving of about {2,190,000 on the 
Army Estimates (including the deferred reduction of the 
charge for the Army Reserve, but not the cost of pensions— 
a type of expenditure on which savings are very slowly 
realised) it would be necessary to cut down the Expeditionary 
Force to just half the size then being built up; and against 
this saving on British Estimates t would be a very 
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substantial increase in the cost to India of the then British 
ison. In his memorandum to Parliament, Haldane 
wrote that, “two years ago (i.e., February, 1906), the 
present Government decided to uphold in its integrity the 
system initiated in 1869 . «. On this decision the military 
legislation of last session was based” (Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Act, 1907); and recorded his conviction 
that, for a given sum of money, no other system would 
give better results than a strict adherence to the Cardwell 
s m. 
VThere is no trace, in the recently published Life of 
Haldane, 1856 to 1915, by Major-General Sir Frederick 


_Maurice, of any change in his views in the then conditions; 


and I was so far in his confidence throughout his War 
Office time that I cannot believe (unless very clear evidence 
is produced) that he would have deserted his officially 
proclaimed faith without further discussing the financial 
results with me. 

Strictures on the Cardwell system, unaccompanied by a 
clear sketch of what is to succeed it, often make me wonder 
what exactly their authors think the essentials of it are. 
Very briefly, it was based on the following principles, of the 
truth of which painful experience had convinced generals 
of the Wolseley type whose thoughts travelled beyond the 
old ‘ theatrical ’’ army with “all its goods in the shop 
window "’ :— 

(a) The long-service pensionable, enlisted for twenty-one 
years, with nothing behind him but half-trained recruits, 
was very bad value for money in terms of fighting, under 
modern conditions. 

[The still greater present strain of war, ideas of what an 
adequate pension is, and extraordinary prolongation of the 
pensioner’s life as compared with the old reckless drinking 
type, have greatly strengthened this argument.] 

(6) Some form of Army Reserve, i.e., men no longer in 
barracks, but who can be called back from civil life before 
they have forgotten their training, is essential under a 
voluntary system. 

(c) The man trained in a combatant unit is far better 
fighting value than the product of a sedentary depot. 

On these principles, the main lines of the structure 
erected were (taking the line infantry as the leading case) :— 

(d) The soldier to be enlisted for a first period of twelve 
years, a few specially selected men and n.c.o.s being allowed 
to “‘ extend ”’ for a further period up to twenty-one years, 
leading to life pension, while the great majority spent part 
of the twelve years with the Colours and the rest in the 
Reserve, with a daily retaining fee and liable to be recalled. 
The proportion of this reserve service, and the pay, varied 
according to the arm of the service, the proportion in 
each arm of men in oversea garrisons to men at home, the 
degree of liability to be recalled to the Colours and other 
considerations. All this was kept elastic, to meet varying 
conditions. 

(e) The recruits of each regiment, after a short period at 
its depot for elementary instruction, passed to the home 
battalion and thence, after complete training, by annual 
drafts to the foreign battalion to replace men time-expired 
and casual losses. In this way the foreign battalion was 
always fit to take the field, while the home battalion had 
no pretence to be so without ‘‘ mobilisation ”’ by calling up 
the regiment’s reservists and sending immature men, 
invalids, etc., back to the depot. 

(f) Each line infantry regiment had two battalions at 
least (some had two pairs), of which battalions one went on 
foreign ‘“‘ tour” for a period of years, while the other 
stayed at home to “‘ find the drafts,” the two battalions of 
each pair, exchanging these functions at intervals. Officers 
were moved systematically between home and foreign 
battalions. In practice, before Haldane, there were always 
more line battalions abroad than at home, the system of 
drafting for the excess abroad being covered by makeshift 
arrangements, which only applied to the particular regi- 
ments out of balance, and was thus a partial oo. 
from theory, but not a breakdown of the system. dane 
restored the ideal balance, but was prevented by want of 
recruits and of money from keeping pairs of battalions at 
home to enlarge the Reserve instead of sending drafts abroad. 

(g) Two battalions of a four-battalion regiment at home 
could form one battalion fit for active service by clubbing 
together their fully-matured men. More such battalions 
could be formed from single home battalions by calling up 
Section A of the Reserve, consisting of individual men who 
had just finished their Colour service and undertook, for a 
double retaining fee, to come up on emergency without a 
general proclamation. These measures met the objection 
that the system made no provision for a small force for 


It is true that since the Great War the world position 
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has changed so much in many ways that the best way of 
using the military strength we now possess may not be 
to send five divisions and a (mechanised) cavalry force to 
the Continent. It is also true that changes in equipment, 
mechanisation, tactics and other matters may have such 
effects on the internal organisation of units and the propor- 
tions of the several arms (old and new) of the Service that 
the special problems before Cardwell and Haldane may be 
replaced in future by new ones. But the system is very 
elastic and may be said in essence to reduce to this: (1) 
keep your fighting men young, and don’t waste money on 
pensioners as far as you can avoid it. (2) Train your men 
in mobile fighting units rather than sedentary depots. 
(3) Give them the variety and experience of all (or at least 
the great majority) soldiering overseas, in peace and/or 
war, at every available opportunity. (4) Never forget that 
by making the training machinery necessary for young 
soldiers at home capable of being converted instantly into 
an organised field army, you are getting double value out 
of the same men and the same money ; and that is the truest 
economy. 

Viewed thus, I have still to find any clear explanation 
of what new features the future is bringing which make it 
wise to scrap the Cardwell system in favour of some other 
not adequately defined. 


Cookham, Berks, December 14th. C. Harris. 


P.S.—The “ linked battalions ”’ were only a short phase 
sixty years or more ago, in the passage from the single- 
battalion regiments of antiquity to the double-battalion 
regiments of the Cardwell system; and their unpopularity 
in the Army (though they had great administrative merit 
as a stepping stone) still connotes such condemnation that 
this out-of-date title should be dropped. 


[In reply to Sir Charles Harris we would point out that 
our article did not express any opinion on the Cardwell 
system, but only suggested that it should be re-examined. 
Nor did we intend to suggest that Haldane, after his 
assumption of office and the Government decision of 
February 1906, attempted to reverse this decision. It 
was, indeed, one of the conditions laid down by Campbell- 
Bannermann when Haldane took office that the Cardwell 
system should not be touched. As to his views before 
this decision was reached, we defer to Sir Charles Harris’ 
greater authority.—Ep.—Econ.] 
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New Model Army 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Srr,—There a to me to be an inconsistency in 
the article headed as above, which you published in your 
last number. The writer applauds the change of Army 
Councillors and the Minister who carried it out, but at the 


- same time himself refrains from saying that the new men 


can yet be adjudged better than the old, and he warns his 
readers against reaching any other conclusion. What, 
then, is there to applaud ? 

He states that our army has not been reformed to meet 
the new form of war, which he seems to assume is that type 
of defensive for which the French are preparing behind 
their Maginot line. But is there any more reason why we 
should now accept French doctrine as being correct than 
we did prior to 1914? May it not be just as wrong as it 
was then ? 

The seizing of the initiative in war has always been, and 
is likely to remain, of vital importance. The ways in which 
it can be done are not always the same. It may conceiv- 


‘ably be achieved by the adoption of a defensive attitude, 


but to construct an army and train it for this would be to 
take a very great risk. Such an army would surely be like a 
chained watch dog. 

The lessons of the North-West Frontier of India over 
three-quarters of a century show how indecisive a con- 
sistently defensive attitude can be. The growing crescendo 
of apprehension which afflicted our army while we awaited 
the German attacks of 1918 is not an experience to which it 
would seem wise deliberately to prepare to expose even the 


British Army. Yours faithfully, 
J. R. KENNEDY. 


- Parliament and Population 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I never realised how unintelligible our procedure 
must be to those who are not Members of the House of 
Commons until I read your note on Sir Arthur Salter’s letter 
in your current issue. 

If those of us who desired drastic revision of the 
Population Bill had contented ourselves on second reading 
with criticism of detail without opposition in the division 
lobby, we should have been put off on the Committee stage 
with minor amendments that would not have gone to the 
heart of the matter. 

Government Bills are never killed on second reading. 
If there were the least chance of that happening, their 
Whips would forewarn the Minister concerned and he 
would get up before the vote was taken and announce 
concessions which he had assured himself in advance 
would be sufficient to turn the scale. 

Yours, etc., 

House of Commons, F. W. Petnick-LawrENce. 

December 13, 1937. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—I am reluctant to continue a discussion on the 
Population (Statistics) Bill, now that the Government 
amendment has both admitted the force of the criticisms 
and made them obsolete. I must, however, protest against 
your Note that “ It is really not open to those who, like 
Sir Arthur Salter, voted against the second reading, to 
= - — they had the interests of statistical enlightenment 
a : 

Why not? I took the view, for reasons I have given, that 
the Bill, in anything like its original form, would do real 
damage to the interests of future statistical research. 
There was no hope of such radical amendment as is now 
being made except on the motion of the Government, who 
held out no — of more than minor changes during 
the debate. Bill was a Government one with the Whips 
on and the chances of the Bill being lost were less than 
those of its passing into law without substantial change— 
unless immediate and sharp protest was made by the House 
of Commons. This was made, and it has proved successful, 
and, as a small contribution to it, an adverse vote by an 
independent member was certainly legitimate and con- 
sistent with his view that a Bill in what will now be its form 
was more in the interests of economic research. 

That, anyhow, is my view, and a tenable one. You are 
quite entitled to have a different opinion, but not, I suggest, 
upon the facts, to deny either the sincerity or consistency 
of my action. 

I am, Sir, 
ARTHUR SALTER. 


All Souls College, 
Oxford. 
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[Of course, we do not question either Sir Arthur Salter’s 
sincerity or his consistency. Our point was that a vote 
against the Bill on the score of its detailed imperfections 
(almost all of which were in the Schedule) was a very 
dangerous form of protest. In addition, we believe that 
the opponents of the Bill in its original form very greatly 
exaggerated the objection which the public would, in the 
event, take to the questions which would actually be asked 

hem. 

, It is true (or almost true) that Government Bills always 
get their second reading. But if the Government majority 
is small on the second reading of a Bill which is not one 
of their major political measures, it may be withdrawn, 
By general report, this almost happened to this Bill, and, 
if it had, every vote against it would have helped to keep 
the population problem in a statistical twilight. 

Why should it be assumed that the Bill could not be 
drastically amended in Committee? On a non-party matter 
of this sort, with a large proportion of members hostile to 
the Bill, it would surely have been possible to carry all the 
amendments that were necessary. Would Mr Pethick- 
Lawrence hold that Government Bills never have their 
schedules drastically amended in Committee, even when 
there is much less opposition to them than there was to 
the Population Bill ?—Ep. Econ.] 


British Banking Principles 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE ECONOMIST 


Sir,—The distinction which Mr Herszberg draws between 
current and deposit accounts is highly unreal, so far as this 
country is concerned. So, too, is his discussion of whether 
the banks would be able to make loans at all, if their de- 
posits consisted solely of current accounts; though even 
here the answer is that they would, for it is not usually 
considered necessary for demand deposits to be invested 
100 per cent. in liquid assets. The Swedish bank law of 
1933 requires banks to hold “ readily realisable assets ” 
only to the amount of 25 per cent. of demand liabilities. 
In Switzerland, under the law of 1934, liquidity require- 
ments vary according to the ratio of short-term liabilities 
(those maturing within a month) to total liabilities, but in 
no case need liquid assets exceed 50 per cent. of short-term 
liabilities. In England, where banking is far more concen- 
trated, and where the last bank failure is a very remote 
event and confidence thus runs high, a case could be made 
for at least as small a ratio of liquid assets to demand 
liabilities as in Switzerland. 

With regard to the liquidity of bank investments, the 
position has, of course, changed a lot since the Macmillan 
Report was written. As far as concerns the general concept 
of liquidity, almost any bank asset except a bad debt can 
be realised if the bank is pushed to it and does not mind 
sustaining a loss. But an asset, the immediate realisation 
of which would involve a capital loss of 10 or more per cent. 
cannot be deemed particularly liquid. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. M. ALLEN. 
London. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 


Conspiracy in France.—If your Note of November 27th, 
about the Cagoulards, had been written from France you 
would have headed it “A Red Herring” not solemnly “ A 
Conspiracy in France.” The Paris edition of an American 
journal remarked ‘“ Paris’s irrepressible midinettes, on 
Saint Catherine’s Day, exploited the topic in song and in 
witioacy.” That is about all it is worth.—J. Sicot, Vendée, 

vanee. 


‘* Setback in Employment.’’—With technical progress. 
the rate of employment is no longer parallel to the rate of 
production, The report of the Import Duties Advisory 
Committee on the Iron and Steel Industry is categorical : 
“the rapid advance of mechanisation, and concentration 
of production . . . brings with it a decline in the numbers 
required for the existing output of the industry.” In the 
sheet trade ‘‘ methods of manufacture are changing rapidly. 
. . . the whole output of plates and sheets could be replaced 
by a very few mills of the magnitude of that now in process 
of erection at Ebbw Vale, with a very reduction in 


the numbers employed.” In the month of November, when 
employment fell, the production of steel reached 
record.—J. Sicot, Sables d'Olonne, France. 
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The American Melting Pot 


Azsout two-fifths of the population of the United 
States consists of the ‘‘ foreign-born,’’ their sons and 
daughters, and of negroes. The ‘‘ minority ’’ population 
which forms the subject of this book* is, perhaps, pro- 
portionately even greater, since it may include even 
members of the third and later generations of the 
foreign-born. The minority population is, however, de- 
clining, not only statistically by the cutting off of further 
recruitment by immigration restriction, but culturally by 
assimilation into the majority. Is this assimilation 
to be approved and encouraged, as most Americans 
have hitherto assumed ? 

Drs Brown and Roucek, of New York University, 
after surveying the evidence obtained from various speci- 
alists in sociological studies, and from thirty contributors 
each representing a different minority group, decide that 
the ‘‘ melting pot ’’ should be regarded as a myth and 
a dangerous delusion. They well recognise, of course, 
that much cultural fusion is being effected by such 
common institutions and amenities as the school, the 
automobile, the cinema and the radio; and particularly 
by the economic progress of the older-established mino- 
rity groups and their tendency to move into the more 
well-to-do sections of the majority. But only these older- 
established groups have come anywhere near to losing 
their identity. The newer groups retain even their out- 
ward differences. 

Assimilation has, in general, failed among minorities 
which are of recent arrival; socially unacceptable (e.g., 
the negroes); large in numbers; or mainly composed of 
Roman Catholics, former peasants and illiterates, or 
victims of tyranny in Europe. All these circumstances 
and conditions have in varying degrees made for the 
internal cohesion and preservation of the groups. Mem- 
bers of different nationalities—generally of the same 
economic status, sharing the same domestic habits, 
modes of thought, national traditions and ceremonial 
usages—have congregated together and formed distinct 
settlements served by their own churches, newspapers 
and benevolent societies. Or they have combined to- 
gether in a defensive reaction against American customs 
and institutions, which they regard as bewildering, diffi- 
cult, or even oppressive. 

But even if the assimilative forces do not complete 
their work until the lapse of generations, they cannot 
but have some effect at once. On the actual immigrants 
their influence is generally slight or superficial, but the 
children of immigrants soon begin to speak, think and 
behave in what appears to them the American way. This 
Americanisation of the second generation is the product 
of only two factors, the school and the street—mainly 
the latter; but it is sufficient to open a gulf between 
parent and child, and to produce a mutual unintelligi- 
bility, not only of ideas and standards, but often also of 
the actual languages used. Parental control therefore 
tends to break down, and we have the high rates of 
delinquency and crime for which the second generation 
of the foreign-born is so notorious. Delinquency and 
crime are also functions of the income level: they have 
been high amongst each in turn of the main immigrant 
groups during the initial stage of its residence in the slum 
areas of the large cities, and have then declined with 
the subsequent economic progress of the group. 

With high crime rates are associated numerous other 
social problems and a great deal of personal unhappi- 
ness. The conditions responsible for such evils seem 
also to have led to a widespread apathy among the 
newer immigrant groups towards civic affairs in general. 
These groups do not participate in the full range of 
eadiiiee a een 

* “Our Racial and National Minorities,” edited by F. J. 


Brown and J. S. Roucek : New York, 1937; Prentice-Hall Inc.: 
877 + xv, $5.00. 


customs, ideas, institutions and amenities of American 
life; and the limitations of both their material and 
spiritual environments often lead to cultural stagnation, 
if not decay. 

Consideration of such problems leads Drs Brown and 
Roucek to urge a policy of cultural pluralism in opposi- 
tion to assimilation. Not only do they argue that to 
afford shelter and support to the minorities’ own customs, 
languages and traditions would do much to arrest per- 
sonal demoralisation, but also that the preservation of 
such variety would enrich the whole of American life. 
Each minority has a distinctive contribution to make 
to America, and the task of America’s educational and 
social agencies is therefore to promote those feelings of 
tolerance and respect, for and among all the minorities, 
without which their contributions cannot truly fructify. 


Shorter Notices 


“Introduction to the Theory of Employment.” By Joan 
Robinson. Macmillan. 127 pages. 4s. 6d. 

Little more need be said of Mrs Robinson’s latest book 
than that it is as lurid and stimulating as the best of her 
previous writings. Briefly and to the point, she explains, in 
terms of Mr Keynes’ General Theory, why the modern econo- 
mic system fails to provide employment continuously for 
all who want it. The key to Mrs Robinson's exposition lies 
in the causes and consequences of changes in investment 
and in the desire to save. As usual, the author is especially 
effective in exploding fallacies, and the passages on hoarding, 
thrift, the supposed remedies for unemployment, and on 
economic nationalism are excellent examples of her clear 
and incisive thinking. She explains why authorities are 
inclined to use their influence to prevent trade conditions 
from becoming “ dangerously good’’; why “a revival of 
trade is always in danger of cutting its own throat ’’; how 
“the policy of forcing down prices, even if it is successful 
in the end, leads to much loss and suffering and social 
injustice "’; and how, as things at present work out, the 
chief function of the rate of interest seems to be “ to 
prevent full employment from ever being attained.’’ The 
rate of interest is simply the payment for lending money; 
but the rhythm of investment is the main force governing 
the cycle of trade activity and “a long-run fall in the rate 
of interest would do much to stimulate private investment, 
while an extension of public investment could make up for 
its deficiencies; and a drastic policy of redistribution of 
income would increase consumption, and reduce the amount 
of investment necessary to preserve a reasonable level of 
employment.” This brilliantly simple book is addressed to 
the layman and novice; but the high priests themselves 
might profit from its reading. 


“ A Survey of the Social Structure of England and Wales.” 
Second Edition. By A. M. Carr-Saunders and 
D. Caradog Jones. H. Milford. 235 pages. 10s. 
In its first edition this book, which collates with terse and 
lucid comment all the available facts about population, 
industrial status, social classes, the national income and 
capital, education, the social services, insurance, poverty, 
crime and the nation’s intelligence became a standard 
authoritv. The revised second edition, brought up to date 
in its statistics and largely rewritten in the light of new 
knowledge and argument, is an even better and more useful 
book. The bookshelves of few intelligent persons can be 
complete without it. 


Books Received 


The Lessons of Monetary Experience. Essays in Honour of 
Irving Fisher. Edited by A. D. Gayer. (London) Allen and 
Unwin. 449 pages. 12s. 6d. net. 

This England. Selected by V. S. Pritchett, with Illustrations 

y . (London) New Statesman and Nation. 10 Great 
Turnstile, W.C.1. 78 pages. Is. net. 

The Preparation of Empire Hides and Skins. By J. R. Furlong, 
(Leadon) mace Institute, S.W.7. 126 pages. 3s. 6d. net. 

Statistical Year-Book of the World Power Conference. Edited by 
F. Brown. (London) Central Office of the World Power 
Conference, 36 Kingsway. 132 pages. 20s. net. 
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MONEY AND BANKING 





The , Future of Australian Banking 


Mr Lyons’ Government has begun to implement the 
report of the Royal Commission on Australian banking 
and currency, with a measure to attach a mortgage bank- 
ing department to the Commonwealth Bank. In Austra- 
lian banking circles, discussion of the report has largely 
crystallised round the vigorous criticisms expressed by 
the Bank of New South Wales in its Circular of last 
August. The Circular attacked, among other things, 
the proposal to set up a special mortgage bank, mainly 
on the ground that rural property-holders could borrow 
more sately and cheaply from the existing trading banks. 
But the main objects of its criticism were the recom- 
mendations concerning the relation of the Government 
to the central bank, and the latter’s control over the 
London funds and cash reserves of the trading banks. 

The Commission held (and few will disagree) that the 
Government and Parliament are in the end responsible 
for monetary policy. Therefore, the Commission argued, 
in the event of irreconcilable differences, the Government 
should assure the Bank that it accepts full responsibility 
for any proposed policy, and is in a position to take, and 
will take, any action necessary to implement it. “‘ It is 
then the duty of the Bank to accept this assurance and 
to carry out the policy of the Government.’’ The Bank 
of New South Wales believes that the Commission had 
in mind legislative action, and that the central bank 
should therefore be safeguarded by statutory checks— 
for instance, minimum reserves against currency—to 
which it could appeal if the Government insisted on a 
profligate policy. The Commission had recommended 
that the statutory minimum of 25 per cent. reserves in 
sterling be abolished in favour of a maximum note issue 
(say {£60 millions), subject to the Bank’s right to exceed 
the maximum by a stated amount (say {10 millions) with 
the consent of the Commonwealth Treasurer. 

The merits of this proposal are perhaps a matter for 
argument. The minimum reserve ratio, however, is 
logically hard to reconcile with the thesis, accepted alike 
by the Commission and by the Bank of New South 
Wales, that stability of internal economic activity rather 
than stability of external exchange relations should be 
the primary guide to Australia’s monetary policy. On the 
wider issue, it would surely be regrettable if discussion 
of this section of the report were limited to questions of 
legislative action. The Commission themselves used an 


_ unhappy phrase in describing the Government as “‘ the 


executive of the Parliament.’’ The Government must 
indeed have the confidence of Parliament, but a wide 
range of monetary and other policy comes within the 
executive sphere proper, not the parliamentary or legis- 
lative sphere. The Commission’s views are indeed rather 
foggy; for while their arguments lay stress on parlia- 
mentary responsibility, their conclusions leave the 
power with the Treasurer. The issue is thus in essence 
one of Australian politics rather than of Australian 


banking, for it involves speculation on the question 


whether, in some future monetary crisis, the rapidity of 
executive action or the ponderousness of legislative 
action would be the more valuable to Australia. 
Naturally, the more the trading banks fear Govern- 
ment domination of the central bank, the more closel 
they scrutinise the powers proposed for the central beak 
over themselves. The Commission recommended that 
the existing exchange mobilisation agreement, whereby 
the trading banks undertake to furnish the Common- 
wealth Bank with the sterling necessary for the public 
debt service, should be extended to allow the Bank to 
build up a London reserve at a minimum rate of 
£500,000 sterling a month. The Bank of New South 
Wales has retorted that the London funds of the trading 
banks are essential to their ordinary banking and 


exchange business, and that the Commission has not 
sufficiently differentiated between this portion of Aus- 
tralia’s sterling assets and the portion representing 
national monetary reserves. The same sterling assets, 
however, serve both a national and a private banking 
p e. The prime necessity would seem to be to ensure 
that the national interest has priority. The Bank of New 
South Wales relies on the existing voluntary co-operation 
(whose importance certainly should not be under-esti- 
mated) between the trading banks and the central bank 
and on a plan for putting Australia on a definite sterling 
exchange standard by requiring the Commonwealth 
Bank to buy and sell sterling at fixed marginal prices 
(say, {A124 and {A126 respectively). This plan, it is 
claimed, would enable the Bank to build up a 
““ national ’’ sterling reserve from the only resource, 
barring fresh loans, which is now available—namely 
from surpluses on Australia’s balance of payments. 

This important proposal clearly implies two condi- 
tions: first, that the central bank should possess the 
means to pay out sterling at the upper limit; and, 
second, that the trading banks should have an in- 
ducement to sell sterling at the lower limit. The first con- 
dition would appear to make the acquisition of consider- 
able London funds by the Commonwealth Bank a prior 
necessity. As to the second, the trading banks might be 
expected to sell provided that the margin of profit in 
holding sterling instead of Australian assets was small 
or negative, and that there was no probability of a 
subsequent reversal of the movement and a shortage of 
sterling. Critics of the Bank of New South Wales’s views 
are frankly sceptical on both these points. Short money 
earns more in Australia than in Raslands but the outlets 
for it are restricted, and the trading banks’ sterling 
assets include medium-term Government securities 
which count as liquid reserves against liabilities in 
Australia. And a rebound of the exchange would be a 
natural expectation when the Commonwealth Bank was 
known to be anxious to build up sterling reserves and 
was therefore unlikely to sell back sterling until the 
opposite statutory limit was reached. 

The Bank of New South Wales’s argument, however, 
must be related to the bank’s views on the internal 
powers of the Commonwealth Bank. The Commission 
proposed to authorise the Commonwealth Bank, with 
the Treasurer’s consent, to require the trading banks to 
deposit with it a uniform minimum percentage—variable 
from time to time—of their deposit liabilities. This 
recommendation is criticised on the ground that it would 
enforce control, not over the total of the banks’ reserves 
against deposits, but over the form of those reserves— 
whether Commonwealth Bank deposits or cash or Lon- 
don funds; and that it would ‘therefore be capable of 
compelling individual banks to part with sterling. The 
Bank of New South Wales leans on open market opera- 
tions as the proper means of central bank control over 
trading bank reserves and over the credit policy based 
on them. It a ee stress—as did the Commission 
itself—on the for developing a broad market for 
Australian Treasury bills. These views, with the 
plan for sterling exchange, envisage a flexible system in 
which economic forces would have the freest play and 
legal compulsion be reduced to a minimum. 

The principle of this theme demands the greatest 
respect, but its details appear to rest to some extent on 
an exaggerated parallel between Australian and English 
conditions. It may be eo” Bia ante whether the 
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is no specialised short-term money market to absorb 
Treasury bills. The banks, which pay 2 per cent. to 
customers on three-months’ fixed deposits, themselves 
indirectly compete with Treasury bill issues—a fact for 
which the Commonwealth Bank, as controller of the 
largest savings bank, must share responsibility. The 
commercial banks permanently hold large stocks of 
‘‘ foreign exchange.”’ The reserve against currency and 
against international deficits takes the form of the same 
foreign exchange, of which the central bank is—or was 
until recently—in short supply. There is no adequate 
market in exchange futures to relieve the banks of the 
need to hold large permanent reserves of exchange. 
These and other contrasts with the position in on 
tend to vitiate conclusions which are not firmly based on 
the peculiar conditions of Australia. And the latter con- 
siderations were obviously present to the minds of the 
members of the Commission. The Commission’s recom- 
mendations, moreover, carry extra weight at the present 
time for a reason which is political rather than financial. 
The inquiry was Mr Lyons’ response to Labour agita- 
tion for drastic banking reform. If his Government falls 
short of implementing the resultant report, a Labour 
successor might not unjustly claim a right to go as far 
beyond it, and it would certainly do so, unless it were 
restrained by a lively and informed public opinion. And 


Labour command of both Houses at Canberra cannot be 


postponed indefinitely; it may not, indeed, be many 


years distant. 
| 





Financial Notes 


The New Standstill Agreement.—As has been 
generally anticipated, the standstill agreement with Ger- 
many has been renewed on much the same terms as 
before. There are, however, one or two small improve- 
ments on points of detail. First a scheme has been intro- 
duced for improving the quality of those standstill 
credits not at present being used to finance trade. As in 
the case of unavailed lines, credit lines embraced in this 
scheme can be availed in future only by bills drawn 
financing international trade. They may not be used for 
the purpose of creating foreign exchange or for financing 
inland business. All such bills will be paid off at 
maturity, and the credit lines will only be available again 
for similar business. It is realised that the scope for this 
scheme is limited by the fact that much of Germany’s 
foreign trade is conducted by means of clearing agree- 
ments, but the creditors’ delegates hold that the scheme 
will be one of real benefit to creditors. It is also pro- 
vided that in the case of credit lines guaranteed by the 
Golddiskont Bank, the bank will now become the sole 
debtor in cases where the original debtor has ceased to 
exist or has been relieved of his obligation. Payment will 
be made of an amount equal to ro per cent. of the 
Golddiskont Bank’s guarantee outstanding on Febru- 
ary 28, 1938, when the existing agreement expires. 
Credit lines unavailed for at least two years are to be 
cancelled. It is pointed out that by September 3oth last 
the total amount of the credit lines had been reduced to 
Rm. 1,010 millions, of which Rm. 941 millions was 
availed of. Rm. 87 millions of the total credit lines was 
then guaranteed by the Golddiskont Bank. Conversions 
into registered marks between March 1, 1933, and Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, amounted to Rm. 2,064 millions, Thus 
the problem initiated by the first standstill a t of 
1932 is gradually being reduced to manageable propor- 


» tho at the cost of heavy loss to those f 
tr through the 


creditors decided to accept payment h 
operation of the ered marks scheme. The main 
difficulty to-day is that of combining the provision to 


Germany of the normal form of international short-term 
with Ss maintenance of exchange 
and desire to conduct the bulk of her external 
trade by means of clearing and compensation agree- 
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Bank for International Settlements.—The Board 
of the Bank has elected M. Roger Auboin as general 


manager of the bank in succession to the lateM. Quesnay. 


M. Auboin has had a lengthy experience of central 

ing, because from 1929 to 1935 he acted as technical 
adviser to the National Bank of Rumania, for the pur- 
pose of supervising the Rumanian stabilisation plan. 
He has also served as a member of the General Council 
of the Banque de France and since June 3oth last as 
Secretary-General at the Ministerial Committee of 
National Economy. In connection with M. Auboin’s 
appointment it has been suggested that in 1930 a promise 
was made to Germany that when the time came to 
appoint a successor to M. Quesnay, that successor should 
be a German. The problem of meeting various national 
interests always exists over the appointment of the higher 
officials of the B.I.S., but the many fundamental 
changes since 1930, both inside and outside Germany, 
must have deprived such an undertaking, even if given, 
of all significance. 


* * * 


The Bank of Scotland.—The directors have de- 
cided to abolish the present liability of the stock-holders 
to a further call, and at the same time to issue fresh 
capital. The present issued capital amounts to 
£2,250,000, £1,500,000 of which is paid up and {750,000 
is callable. It is proposed to offer to existing stock- 
holders stock to the total amount of £150,000, {100,000 
paid up, at a price of {440 for each {100 of paid-up 
capital. This will raise the bank’s total capital to 
£2,400,000, £1,600,000 paid-up. It is proposed to transfer 
to the reserve fund £340,000, representing the premium 
on the new issue, and {110,000 from undistributed profits. 
This will raise the reserve fund from {2,350,000 to 
£2,800,000, and it is proposed finally to apply {800,000 
of the reserve fund to the cancellation of the uncalled 
liability on the issued stock, both old and new. Assum- 
ing the present rate of dividend is maintained, the 
nominal rate of dividend will have to be reduced from 
18 to 12 per cent., as henceforth the stock will be fully 
paid instead of two-thirds paid. Judged from the present 
ratio between capital and reserve of {3,850,000 and 
deposits of {37.6 millions, the bank is not in need 
of fresh capital, though it will incidentally obtain 
£440,000 in new cash from this operation. Its greater 
significance-lies in the decision of the directors to abolish 
the stock-holders’ present liability to a further call. In 
the early days of joint-stock banking this afforded some 
margin of protection to depositors. To-day it has be- 
come an almost complete anachronism, whose only effect 
is to impair to a very slight degree the value and market- 
ability of bank shares. 


* * * 


Bank of London and South America.—Recent 
events in South America have imparted to Lord Ward- 
ington’s speech at this year’s annual meeting of this 
bank an unusual amount of interest. The first point of 
importance was the likely effect of the recent set-back 
in commodity prices upon South America’s export trade. 
Lord Wardington felt bound to warn his shareholders 
that both export and internal trade were already being 
affected by such factors as the heavy decline in the 
prices of metal and cotton, and he particularly instanced 
Chile and Peru. Lord Wardington naturally devoted a 
fair amount of his speech to recent developments in 
Brazil. The principal motive behind the Government’s 
new policy, namely, the freeing of the coffee trade and 
the abandonment of the former policy of deliberate 
destruction, had much to commend it. Lord Wardington 
also discussed the possible reactions upon other coffee- 
producing countries. The decision to suspend the service 
of the external debt pending re-examination of Brazil's 
obligations was consequential upon the abolition of the 
official exchange quota, and Lord Wardington made no 
further comment upon this important point. He was not 


seriously exercised by the new Brazilian decree affecting - 
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the position of foreign-owned banks. A somewhat similar 
clause, he recalled, appeared in the constitution of 1934, 
and he to-day expected that the bank would receive 
equitable treatment in thefuture. In discussing the bank’s 
own experience, he alluded both to the increase in the 
bank’s general business, and also to the benefits derived 
from the appreciation of most South American curren- 
cies in terms of sterling. The outlook, he concluded, 
depended upon conditions in the British Empire and the 
United States, and he therefore laid considerable em- 
phasis upon the discussions now in progress for an 
Anglo-American trade agreement. 


* * * 


Martins Bank.—Sir Richard D. Holt, a deputy 
Chairman of Martins Bank since 1934, has been 
appointed Chairman in succession to the late Mr E. B. 
Orme. Sir Richard has also been elected to a seat on 
the London board. His appointment marks the culmi- 
nation of a long family connection with the bank, for 
his grandfather, Mr George Holt, was one of the first 
directors and founders of the bank in 1831, and his 
father, Mr Robert D. Holt, served as both deputy 
chairman and chairman of the bank. Sir Richard him- 
self is a well-known Liverpool shipowner, and is also 
Chairman of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board. In 
view of the bank’s close connection with commerce in 
Liverpool, instanced by the fact that the bank’s former 
name was the Bank of Liverpool and Martins, Sir 
Richard Holt’s appointment as Chairman is peculiarly 
appropriate, and will be to the advantage both of the 
bank and the industrial and commercial interests which 
it serves. 


* * * 


Irish Banks’ Returns.—The returns for the banks 
operating in the Irish Free State for the September 
quarter, published by the Currency Commission, are 
as follows :— 


(£ thousands) 





tal, reserves, etc. ...........004. 17,429 
Notes in circulation.................. 8,755 
Current it and other accounts | 163,695 
Other liabilities ............sses000+ 4,798 


Assets :— 
Cash and balances with London 
agents and other banks ......... 
Money at call and short notice ... 


Seen teen eee seer eeesererereeeeeeeees 


Excess of assets outside I.F.S. 
over liabilities outside L.F.S. ... 





The marked decline in deposits is the result of with- 
drawals from the banks to take up some of the new 
capital issues floated during the year, to provide more 
working capital in view of the rise in agricultural prices, 
and, y, it is to be feared, to use existing savings 
in order to tide over bad times. The increase in advances 
is also a reflection of the rising agricultural price level, 
and is probably greater than the figures indicate, since 


_ many old advances have recently been repaid. It a 


that the banks are carrying {500,000 of Free State 
Government bills which represent short-term borrowing 
by the Exchequer. The decline in the net sterling assets 
suggests that there has been a flow of funds 2utwards 
from the Free State, and this ion is corroborated 
by the statistics of external which demonstrate 
that the balance of trade is becoming more unfavourable. 


The Money Market.—Money has remained easy 
in spite of further aon Christmas currency with- 
drawals from the banks. Short money is now available 
at 4 per cent., and in practice is being lent solely against 
bills, as bonds are now being held against money 
borrowed into the New Year. Loans into January now 
cost 1-1} per cent. 


Nov. 25, Dec. 2, Dec.9, Dec. 16, 
1937 1937 1937 1937 


% % % 

Bamik fate  ......cccscccccsseess 2 2 2 2 
Clearing banks’ deposit rate 4% d 4 ; 
Short loan rate :— 

Clearing banks ........-.+. 4-7-1* }3-2-1* }-2-1* }-}-1* 

Others ......seceeeerereeeeenes -§ 4-§ 4 4 
Discount rates :— 

Treasury bills .......+-.++++ $-# H-? }? nom. pre 

Three months’ bank bills § 4 i FI 


* Loans against Treasury bills and other approved bills and 
British Government securities within six months of maturity; 
1 per cent. Treasury Bonds and other gilt-edged stocks within 
six months of maturity; and other collateral respectively. 


Bill rates have been variable, but are lower than a week 
ago. The average tender rate dropped between Decem- 
ber 3rd and roth from 18s. 2.16d. to 15s. 8.91d. per 
cent. The banks have bought a few February and early 
March Treasuries at +4 per cent., but the market are not 
keen sellers, as some members believe there will not be 
any serious pressure at the end of the year. 


* * * 

The Foreign Exchanges.—The London Market has 
been very quiet, but the Paris exchange is rather weaker, 
mainly owing to various statements in the French press 
concerning the general French economic outlook. The 
spot Paris rate has weakened from Frs. 147.06 to 
Frs. 147.30, and the French authorities have had to 
sell some of their foreign exchange in order to prevent 
a further depreciation. Three months’ francs have also 
widened from Frs. 2} to Frs. 4? discount. The New York 
rate has remained steady at $4.99}, while there is no 
change in the Swiss, Dutch or Belgian rates. Argentine 
pesos are a shade weaker on Continental selling. The 
gold content of the Uruguayan peso is to be reduced to 
a level corresponding to the present general export rate 
of 7.60 pesos to the pound sterling, the import rate re- 
maining at 8.58 pesos to the pound. The writing-up of 
the nation’s gold stocks will enable enough gold to be 
shipped to cover immediate needs, while leaving 
adequate gold reserves in hand. 


* * * 


The Bank Return.—This week nearly {10 millions 
more notes have gone into circulation, making the total 
increase since November 24th {21.6 millions. This is 
only half-a-million less than the parallel increase last 
year, so that Christmas trade apparently compares well 
with that of a year ago. 

BANK OF ENGLAND 


Dec. 16, Nov. 24, Dec. 1, Dec. 8, Dec. 15, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Toes ee — mill. {mill. { mill. {mill. £ mill. 


ibivbctckinwieddess 313-7 326-4 326-4 326-4 326-4 
Note circulation ...... 467-7 480-4 485-7 492-8 502-0 
Banking ti— 
I 46-6 67:5 62-0 54:7 45-6 
Public deposits ...... 10-4 35-4 12-0 11-7 11-4 
Bankers’ deposits ... 96-2 83-6 105-7 106-3 103-4 
Other deposits ......... 38-8 36-3 36-6 36:7 36:5 
Government securities 89-1 76-2 78-8 87-2 95-0 
Discounts and advances 6-7 8-6 10:5 9-6 7:8 
Other securities ...... 20-8 20-9 20-7 21:0 20-7 
Proportion sesssesseses 32-0% 43-4% 40-2% 35:3% 301% 


The Reserve is now reduced to {45.6 millions, com 

with {42.4 millions on November roth immediately 
before the Christmas increase in the fiduciary note issue. 
Government securities in the banking department con- 
tinue to increase in volume, this being the way in which 
the authorities are off-setting the Christmas expansion in 
a note circulation and contraction in the Reserve. - 

is way the credit base, as represented by bankers’ 
posits, has been kept fairly constant ime December. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE 





The Air and the Investor 


In the summer of 1934 the Government adopted its first 
plan of Air Force expansion. During the past three years 
the programme has been vastly extended and quickened; 
its definite shape has been lost and policy has become 
essentially elastic, in the sense, however, that it can 
apparently only expand. Yet a succession of favour- 
able pointers for the aircraft industry has served only to 
depress the shares of aircraft companies. Prices have 
steadily fallen since 1935, although dividends have 
increased, and the stage has now n reached when 
8 per cent. yields are shown on latest dividends by the 
best shares. Is this basis excessive, or is the outlook so 
obscure that even the best concerns in the industry must 
be classed as speculative? The expansion programme has 
been in progress sufficiently long to confront investors 
fairly with that question. 

It is necessary, first, to trace the reasons for dis- 
appointment with the profits shown by aircraft concerns 
during the past three years. Air Force expansion started 
at a favourable time for the Air Ministry, but for most 

ircraft. companies the circumstances were distinctly 
fea auspicious. At that time, technical conception of 
aircraft design had changed, and the Ministry seized the 
opportunity to compress what would have been a long 
period of normal development into the space of a year or 
two. This fact alone would have produced problems 
enough for any industry. But, at the same time, the air- 
craft companies began to double and even treble their 
capacity, although they were fully aware that these 
extensions might well be redundant after a few years. 
Such difficulties might have been more readily overcome 
by an industry accustomed to mass or semi-mass pro- 
duction methods; but until 1934 the aircraft companies 
had been living precariously on small orders. Many of 
them, in fact, were little more than designing concerns, 
with an engineering shop attached. In the early days 
of fhe programme, therefore, the industry annie 
feared, as chairmen’s speeches unequivocally showed, 
that it was faced with something akin to poverty amidst 
plenty. This factor, conducive neither to rapid expan- 
sion of production nor to large profits, changed when a 
Government ‘‘ guarantee ’’ was granted in respect of 
capital employed in plant extensions. Thus, after initial 
shocks, the industry became convinced that a reasonable 
price would be paid for the machines produced. These 
changes, however, were slow; indeed, they occupied 
the whole of 1935 and the greater part of 1936. 

In this sense, therefore, 1936-37 may be regarded as 
the first ‘‘ normal ”’ year in the extension programme, 
so far as it affects established companies. This conclusion 
is evident from an inspection of the industry’s earnings 


record, given at the foot of this page. The latest 
company reports show that reasonable—indeed, hand- 
some—profits are being made. This week, after raising 
the ordinary dividend from ro per cent., less tax, to 
12} per cent., tax free, on a capital increased from 
£500,000 to £1,000,000, Fairey has announced a spec- 
tacular jump in net profits from £35,696 to £162,678. 
No shareholder could complain at results of this order. 
In fact, Hawker Aircraft seems to be the only major 
company which fared worse in 1936-37 than in previous 
years, but this company was in an exceptional position 
even in 1934. In the initial stages of the programme it 
was favourably placed, since its machines were then 
rather more advanced than other types. Such technical 
leadership, however, constantly changes, and Hawker 
has recently undertaken a costly change-over to a new 
type of machine. The company, moreover, produces, in 
the main, fighters and light bombers on which the air 
policy has not been concentrated. Although the com- 
pany’s profits may recover, its recent experience is a 
general warning to the aircraft shareholder. 

So much for the present position of the aircraft 
industry. How long will the current prosperity last? 
To ‘this question only very tentative answers can be 
given, for the outlook may alter rapidly. There are, 
however, elements of short-term stability in the 
industry’s present situation. The peak rate of aircraft 
production in this country has not yet been reached. 
The Metropolitan Force now has its 123 squadrons (com- 
posed of about seventy squadrons of bombers, thirty of 
fighters and the balance miscellaneous), but a number of 
these squadrons, possibly the majority, are not equipped 
with the new-type monoplane machines. Further, the 
expansion of the Fleet Air Arm, which closely concerns 
such a company as Blackburn, has only just started, while 
the expansion of overseas squadrons and the general 
provision of reserves must be provided for. To meet this 
demand, however, manufacturing capacity is still 
increasing. The aero-engine ‘‘ shadow ”’ factories and the 
Austin airframe factory have already started operations, 
though they have yet to reach capacity production. The 
other airframe ‘‘ shadow ’’ factory, managed by Rootes, 
Ltd., at Liverpool (which will ultimately produce the 
Bristol ‘‘ Blenheim ’’ bomber), will probably be ready 
by next summer. Further manufacturing capacity will 
be provided by the new Short Bros.- Harland and Wolff 
plant at Belfast. 

It is apparently the Government’s intention to use 
the ‘‘shadow”’ factories to build the full reserve 
strength required by the present programme; and when 
this objective is reached to keep the plants on a “‘ care 
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EARNINGS AND SHARE RECORD 





1936-37 Ordinary Shares 

Highest} Cur- | Earn- 
Issued | Net | raened| Paid | since | rent | ings | Div: 
capital | profits 1935 | Price | yield yield 




















% 000’s % % % 
hina wih ser| dite | of ats lots | ‘ me | es | 80/6 | 4/- | 6-3 | ae? 
Hawker ‘i és i 1193] 44-5 | 30-00 4,852 $73,196) 47-7 42-6 | 47/- 259 | 9-8 | 8-2 
Short Boe aay 146,900 | 35-4 | 20°% | Tso | ‘z5971| a7-2 | 90-0 | ian | $8,025) 61-9 | 40-0 | asia) sis | g-0 | 62 
Blackburn * one ee wee ee 7 ‘a 1,000 35, 9-4e 10-0e 1,000 162,678 1 . . 4 x * . 
Handley. Pase® (5s)... | 206 ry's0s |42e-2 265.5/ sas | 102670) 72-0 | 80-0 | 48) ow | | ge he toe ee 
Pai a as (S5s.) “|: 195 De. we Na | Nil 250 |Dr.31,533| Nil | Nil 250}... wee + | 15/9 | 6/- | Ni | Nid 

of illion preference capital. (c) 100,000 “A” ordinary 
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and maintenance ”’ basis, prepared for actual hostilities. 
The ‘‘ shadow ’’ schemes may not, therefore, constitute 
an actual —_- -~ eae lished . aircraft ee yi 
though it is impossible to with any on 
this point. However, the output of the aircraft industry 
proper should be maintained at its current rate for two 
to three years more at least, and in all probability most 
companies have sufficient business on hand to guarantee 
this prospect. There may well be occasional setbacks in 
profits, like that of Hawker Aircraft last year, as indi- 
vidual companies change over to the production of 
newer types. But provided the air poerenns follows its 
indicated course, this seems to the only tangible 
danger on a near-time outlook. 

If we look further ahead, however, the position 
becomes more obscure. It is true that the work of re- 
placing obsolescent machines will be in future be heavy. 
There are now 123 squadrons of the Metropolitan Force 
alone to re-equip; the new machines now being taken 
into the Force are already dated by newer prototypes, 
and these prototypes themselves are probably out of date 
on the drawing board. But replacement orders alone, 
however rapidly undertaken, will hardly keep the 
industry’s present capacity fully occupied. And there 
must be physical and also practical limits to the expan- 
sion of the Air Force itself. The striking power and 
efficiency of an Air Force is not necessarily proportionate 
to its size. The possibility of some decline in Government 
orders in a few years’ time must, therefore, be con- 
sidered. Such a decline might be offset, to some extent, 
by an increase in exports or by greater concentration on 
civil aircraft. But the potentialities of these outlets seem, 
at best, relatively small. A change from the present 
situation, where there is work for all, to one where orders 
would go only to those concerns with the most advanced 
designs, would inevitably affect the industry, on its 
inflated scale, most unfavourably. : 

To meet this contingency, the Government has guaran- 
teed, in one form or another, the capital sunk in plant 
extensions. This guarantee certainly represents a safe- 
guard, but it is difficult to assess its precise value. Prac- 
tically every major company has increased its capital, 
often substantially, since expansion started. Would these 
recent increases be reversed by a repayment of capital 
when compensation is received from the Government? 
Or would the greater part of the money be absorbed by 
such items as bank overdrafts, which are frequently 
large? Upon the answer to these questions much 
depends. For the total capital of the aircraft industry 
appears rather excessive, except in circumstances of 
rapid Air Force expansion, and the capital structure 
of more than one concern seems top-heavy in relation 
to the essential risks of the business. 

One final point remains. Science, which brings almost 
daily changes in aircraft work, is in other ways working 
against it. It is just conceivable that some time in the 
future the interceptor fighter will become subsidiary to 
the balloon as a means of defence. If that happens, may 
not the bomber itself become subsidiary to some other 
means of attack? We put this question as a pure specu- 
lation, of course, but informed spokesmen have recently 
suggested that the possibility is not so extreme as it 
sounds. The history of the aircraft industry shows that 
no possible development should be ignored by the 
investor who seeks to assess long-term prospects. 

The aircraft industry, therefore, is in the enviable 
position that it will continue to enjoy a practically 
guaranteed output for some time to come, and there is 
no apparent portent, if we rule out an Air Pact, which 
threatens its current level of prosperity before, say, 1940. 
But ultimately it may face a difficult period of adjust- 
ment, and although it is easy to read too much into 
analogies which may or may not be relevant, the over- 
optimistic investor might well remember what happened 
to aircraft companies after 1918. On the whole, a current 
dividend yield of 8 per cent. seems a reasonably fair 
basis for valuing aircraft shares. There are too many 
imponderables for a more definite conclusion, unless it is 
that aircraft shares should be avoided by investors w 
are dependent on a stable income and lack technical 
knowledge of the industry. 


Investment 
and 
Company Notes 


Government and Investors.—The Labour Opposi- 
tion is apt to complain that whenever it demands pre- 
cautions against earthquakes the Government produces 
another pill. But Mr Bellenger, Labour Member for 
Bassetlaw, was probably neither surprised nor unduly 
disappointed by the excision of his plea for a National 
Investment Board from the motion which he induced 
the House of Commons to pass on Wednesday, callin 
for increased protection for the investor. Once’ King 
Charles’s head had disappeared, the motion became an 
agreed resolution, which produced a non-party debate 
and a clear definition of the Government’s attitude. 
Apparently, there will be legislation next year, to imple- 
ment the recommendations of the Share Pushing Com- 
mittee, to protect the public against mushroom and soya 
bean propositions (and, presumably, against other mis- 
uses of the arithmetical and geometrical progression), 
and to curb unsound property and investment societies. 
Some day—but evidently not in the near future—there 
will be a committee to consider changes in the Companies 
Act. There will be no ad hoc fixed trust legislation. And 
a National Investment Board must await the Greek 
Kalends or .a Labour Government with a complete 
majority, whichever is the earlier. 


* * * 


Postponement of the question of company law amend- 
ment will occasion some disappointment. Public opinion 
is far from unanimous in support of suggestions, like 
those made in the debate, for heavier directorial respon- 
sibility or for representative panels of shareholders to 
work with company auditors. But there is much more 
unanimity of support for a complete overhaul of the law 
relating to holding companies. With this important excep- 
tion, the Government may claim that this week’s debate, 
paradoxically enough, afforded testimony to the effici- 
ency with which the Companies Act was doing its work. 
The abuses, on which speaker after speaker laid stress, 
were of a type suggesting that fraudulent financiers had 
been driven to operations outside the Companies Act. 
Experience in the recent Stock Exchange boom suggests 
that the Act of 1929 and the i ing strictness of the 
Stock Exchange authorities have together gone a little 
way to achieve a most difficult objective. The investor, 
in the last resort, needs protection, not only against the 
fraudulent promoter, but against the company whose 
issue procedure is perfectly regular, but whose capitalisa- 
tion is so watered and whose commercial operations are so 
much of a gamble that the odds against its success are 
overwhelming. So long, however, as victimisation of 
investors, particularly small investors, remains the 
serious evil that it undoubtedly is, the question of 
the particular kind of law which the swindler breaks is 
of secondary importance. Much depends, therefore, on 
the precise details of next year’s measure to which the 
Government are now definitely committed, and the ex- 
tent to which they are prepared to risk the rooting up of a 
certain amount of wheat in eradicating the tares. 


* * * 


Loan to Belgium.—This week's offer of £5 
millions of 4 per cent. sterling bonds at 97, for the 
Kingdom of Belgium, has been received by the market 
with stoicism rather than enthusiasm. The loan 3, 
perhaps, a graceful London testimonial to the achieve- 


ments of the former Prime Minister, M. van Zeeland, 
ee to the conferment upon him of the Freedom 
of = City. The ae re Sanson prospec ee 
reveal a ae provemen ’s 
tion, for which a large share of credit must go to 
.van Zeeland; and his continuance in office might have 
been worth a couple of points on the issue price. Un- 
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doubtedly the City is appreciative of Belgium’s attitude 
towards both her internal policy and her external obliga- 
tions. The proof is that er Name comes near the to 
in the very select list of countries, outside the British 
Empire, deemed credit-worthy in London to-day. 
Whether that consideration alone decided the F oreign 
Transactions Advisory Committee and the Treasury to 
raise the foreign issue ban in Belgium’s case, despite the 
fact that she is not an official member of the sterling 
area club, is perhaps open to question. It is becoming 
increasingly difficult, indeed, to read into the decisions 
of the Committee and of the Treasury evidence of any 
but an empirical policy. The loan itself will appeal 
mainly to investors who desire a stock for ‘‘ mixing ”’ 

urposes. It has an average life of about thirteen years, 
and, on that basis, it affords a redemption yield of 
slightly over £4 6s. per cent. 

* * * 

Poland Settles Honourably.—The Polish Debt 
default of last March, when full interest on the sterling 
issue of the 7 per cent. Stabilisation Loan of 1927, was 
discontinued, has been brought to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. Originally the Polish authorities offered a cash 
payment of 35 per cent. of the interest, or 20-year fund- 
ing bonds, for the full amount; they have now submitted 
to the bondholders’ demand for better terms. Their new 
offer, which the Council of Foreign Bondholders 
recommends, is complicated with exchange options, but 
its essence is simple. The basic rate on the bonds is re- 
duced to 44 per cent., but the first exchange option pro- 
vides for.a minimum payment of 5} per cent. on the 
basis of fixed guilder, Swedish kroner, and Swiss franc 

/rates in London..The second option, to take payment in 
sterling at the current rates in these currencies, would 
increase the return (by exercising the guilder option) 
to 6 per cent. The maturity date of the bonds is 
extended by 20 years to 1967. Holders of the sterling 
tranche of the loan have so far been at a disadvantage 
against holders of the dollar tranche, for while sterling 
bonds were only a in sterling and dollars, the 
dollar issue carried the right to alternative payment in 
Dutch florins and other currencies. Holders of the 
dollar bonds were consequently able to present their 
coupons at Amsterdam and profit from the higher 
guilder exchange. This benefit ias now been extended to 
the sterling issue. The Polish authorities, in short, 
appear to have brought ingenuity and fair-mindedness 
to the conference table, and appear successfully to have 
avoided any charge of discrimination. Poland’s ex- 
change position is difficult, and she has firmly argued 
that the burden of full service has become too heavy. 
In these circumstances the terms of the new offer appear 
to be reasonable, and bondholders should find no hesita- 
tion in accepting them. 

* * * 

Bowater’s Paper Results—.— Since August last, 
when the negotiations between the Bowater’s Paper 
group and the newsprint users were concluded, the 
ordinary stockholder has been resigned to the Pome of 
his dividend. The ordinary stock units, which stood as 
high as 38s. 3d. this year, have fallen this week to 13s. 6d. 

€ group’s accounts, however, are rather more favour- 
able than gloomy forecasts suggested. Trading profits 
and dividend receipts of the nt concern, in fact, 
show an increase from {202,163 to £263,897, and the 
publicly-held prior charges of the group are fully met. It 
seems, indeed, that during the early of the financial 
year, when pulp requirements were fully covered, satis- 
factory profits were being made. A from Bowaters 
and Lioyds Sales, none of the subsidiary companies has 

em an ordinary dividend to the parent concern. They 
ve, however, combined to set aside a total sum of 
£230,000 to cover increased costs in 1938. After these 

i t concern has earned its in- 


to spare after meeting the 
i dend, which is, of ee ae 
stantially required to meet the preference divi o 
Edward Lloyd Investment. With these rather uncom- 
fortable margins the senior charges are fully met. 


while Bowater’s Mersey Be shows a surplus of {21, 
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— And the Outlook. — The latest accounts how- 
ever, have only partial relevance to the price-cost con- 
text in which the group is at present working. For the 
calendar year 1938 the newspaper companies have azreed 
to increase their contract payment for newsprint from 
£10 to {11 Ios. per ton. It is generally understood that 
this increase will not fully cover the higher raw materials 
prices, to which the Bowater’s group is committed for 
1938. The total provision of £230,000 under this head- 
ing, indeed, supports the view that the current financial 
year, when the full effect of higher raw materials costs 
will be felt, must be a period of some strain. The 
current quarter would appear to be the most difficult 
for the 1937-38 financial year, for the 30s. increase in 
newsprint prices does not commence until January. 
Extra revenue from this source during the remainder of 
the financial year may be put approximately at 
£560,000. In addition, the group’s latest provision and 
its existing reserve funds—the Bowater’s balance sheet 
alone shows a total of {807,208—are available, and 
some production economies may be possible. The 
group’s current problems, therefore, should be sur- 
mounted. Guidance for the ordinary stockholder is diffi- 
cult, for he must turn his eyes to the following financial 
year, 1938-39; although the prospects for newsprint 
profit margins a year or two hence may have some 
features of hope, they are wholly impossible to forecast. 
The implications of the present negotiations by the 
Bowater’s group to acquire independent supplies of 
timber in Newfoundland and Labrador, however, may 
well be important. Agreement has yet to be reached on 
this project, and there is no present indication of the 
means by which it would be financed. But if the negotia- 
tions were successfully concluded, they would have an 
important bearing on the strengthening of the group in 
the future. 


* * * 


Union Cinema Accounts. — Disquieting rumours 
about the affairs of Union Cinemas, Limited, which have 
been circulating both in Wardour Street and the City— 
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icularly since the passing of the preference dividend 
Por the cuniu quarter—find their explanation in the 
vigorous action taken this week by the new board, 
headed by Mr John Maxwell. In a circular to the share- 
holders they decline to accept or support the valuation 
of the principal assets shown in the accounts prepared 
by their predecessors, and have instructed Messrs Peat, 
Marwick, Mitchell and Company to make a complete 
investigation of the company’s affairs with a view to the 
preparation of a balance sheet as at December 31, 1937. 
When the annual meeting takes place next Wednesday, 
the directors will recommend that the consideration of 
the accounts be deferred and that no dividend be now 
paid. These measures are certainly drastic. In these con- 
ditions, it is inappropriate to discuss either the published 
figures or the reasons which have impelled the board to 
their present action. That the profit and loss account 
shows a net profit balance of {52,628 (subject to income 
tax) for the period from December 16, 1936, to 
March 31, 1937, and of £39,338 (subject to tax and 
N.D.C.) for the six months to September 30, 1937, is 
a matter of interest chiefly to the historian. But the 
£1,514,503 of bank overdrafts and the {1,181,117 of 
mortgage debentures, shown in the consolidated balance 
sheet as at September 30th, are stern and hard financial 
facts. Out of a consolidated balance sheet total of 
£7,058,187, some {6,291,248 is attributed to properties, 
plant. etc. The valuation of this huge item seems, there- 
fore, likely to be the key to the ultimate position. Share- 
holders can at least be assured that the large circuit of 
cinemas owned or controlled by the company is to-day 
in sound hands, and will have the benefit of skilled 
management. The rest, time and Messrs Peat, Marwick 
Mitchell and Company must show. 


* * * 


Turner and Newall Report. — Few reports are 
more copious in detail than that of Turner and Newall. 
The latest accounts, to September 30th, published this 
week, illumine the very satisfactory preliminary figures 
(discussed a fortnight ago on page 487) in every parti- 
cular. The main point concerning the record profits is 
their apparently conservative computation. Two infer- 
ences support this view. Subsidiary companies’ profits 
have been brought in to the extent of dividends declared, 
while for 1935-36 net group profits appear to have been 
shown in the parent company’s accounts. Further, stocks 
are now given a ‘‘datum’”’ value, where this is lower 
than “‘ cost or market ’’ value, in order to protect future 
profits against falling raw material prices. Such evidence, 
coupled with the fact that £307,689 has been provided 
for normal depreciation by the group and substantial 
sums charged for maintenance, plainly indicates 
measured caution in determining profits. The company’s 
balance sheet, buttressed by share premiums (of which 
£1,000,000 is applied to special reserve against mining 
and other overseas concerns, and {210,983 is appro- 
priated against subsidiary ns shows an expan- 
sion in almost every item. The consolidated balance 
sheet, swelled by the inclusion of the Keasbey and 
Mattison and Bell Asbestos assets and liabilities, is 
equally impressive, and its items are analysed in great 
detail in the accompanying chairman’s speech. Such 
accountancy changes—they include also the Quasi-Arc 
sale to British Oxygen—prevent ready comparability with 
the 1936 figures, but the strength of the group is obvi- 
ously indicated by net floating assets of £4,585,000 and 
total reserves and surpluses of £{3,206,000. Fixed assets, 
— oan depreciation and amortisation reserves 
oO 5,412,000 compared with £4,604, 
year. Shareholders will find in if ane 
steady confidence in the future progress of the under- 
taking. Mr Samuel Turner, in fact, has taken the longer 
view in describing the future of the concern. 
os is ae ee beyond immediate market 

uirements—indeed, projected extensions wi 
be finished for another three years. Such a policy: map 
appear to give a hostage to fortune in the short run, but 
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it is not designed to fit one phase of a trade cycle. The 
use of asbestos products is still in a developing stage, 
That is the essential justification for the board’s policy. 


* * * 


Lautaro and Anglo-Chilean Nitrate.—As the 
Chiiean Government has for some years withheld figures 
of current nitrate output and exports, it was not gener- 
ally appreciated that nitrate profits for the year to 
June 30, 1937, would benefit from a rise of as much as 
13.95 per cent. in net sales tonnage. Iodine sales rose yet 
more sharply (18.07 per cent.), but the rise in nitrate 
sales has been the chief factor in lifting Lautaro profits 
from £362,165 in 1935-36 to £450,491 in 1936-37, while 
Anglo-Chilean net profits have risen from £363,290 to 
£426,814. The full Anglo-Chilean accounts have not yet 
arrived in London, but the smaller rise in that com- 
pany’s profits is due to its lower share in nitrate 
output, a considerable proportion of its revenues coming 
from railways and docks. The full Lautaro accounts, 
however, suggest interesting possibilities for the re- 
organised concern. In 1936, it will be remembered, the 
reorganisation of Chile’s nitrate industry was carried a 
step further by reducing the indebtedness and capital 
of Lautaro and Anglo-Chilean to the new scale of earn- 
ings. The frozen bank loans remain a charge on the 
liquidation of frozen stocks, and only 2 per cent. interest 
on those loans (costing £40,232 last year) falls on profits. 
The whole of the balance of profits ({410,258 last year) 
is at present applied to interest and amortisation on the 


two small sterling issues and the one large dollar issue, | 


each issue ranking pari passu for its stated proportion 
of the profits. Of the total sum available, 75 per cent. is 
applied to interest, up to a maximum of 4 per cent., on 
each issue, and the balance to amortisation. For 1936-37 
the interest payment on the sterling issues was 3} 
cent., but on the dollar issue 4 per cent.—as the dollar 
issue, being available more cheaply than the sterling, 
had been more rapidly amortised. This absorption of 
the whole profit in loan service is to continue until the 
frozen stocks are liquidated, which is expected to be by 
June 30, 1943. Thereafter only 80 per cent. of profits 
will go to loan service (provided that it is sufficient to 
pay at least 2 per cent. interest), and the remaining 20 
per cent. will be fully distributed, without any reten- 
tions for reserve or carry forward, to the ‘‘ A’”’ and 
““B”’ ordinary shareholders. 


* * * 


Here lies the first interesting possibility. On the basis 
of the 1936-37 figures, the demand which at present 
falls to be met trom frozen stocks would, after those 
stocks have been liquidated, raise sales from new pro- 
duction by about one-quarter, and would presumably 
increase profits by at least that proportion, since ample 
plant is available for the greater output. Accordingly, 
the 80 per cent. share of the (increased) profits which 
would then go to loan service would approximate to the 
present figure, and the one-quarter additional profit 
(plus savings on bank loan interest) would be distributed 
to the ordinary shares—say, some {120,000 to £140,000, 
or between 54 per cent. and 6} per cent. Nitrate is 
an armaments material, but owing to surplus capacity 
it has experienced no price boom to swell 1936-37 
profits. The possibility of those profits being maintained 
may not be extravagant. Thus the {1 ordinary shares, 
now available at about 3s., might, with some optimism, 
be looked on as potential dividend ayers at 5} per cent. 
by 1944. Thereafter, however, their prospect should 
improve further, even if profits are no more than main- 
tained, for the 80 per cent. share of total profits devoted 
to loan service will, with increasing rapidity, 


amortising the loan capital. The of amortisation 
will depend on the prices at which sinking funds can 
buy the debentures, and the present ex y favour- 


able prices may not continue throughout the period. 
Within seven or eight years of 1944, the end of the loan 
issues might well be in sight. , it may be dis- 


counted even earlier, since the release of the 80 per cent. 
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share of profits previously reserved to loan service would 
raise ordinary share earnings five-fold. If conditions 
then justified the projection of earnings so far ahead, 
the speculator might envisage earnings of 25-30 per cent. 
on the basis of 1936-37 profits. For the hardier long- 
term speculator, the £1 shares offer scope at 2s. gd., while 
the sterling debentures, paying 3} per cent. interest, 
stand at 35$x.d. to yield 10} per cent. flat, with the hope 
of much more on redemption. 


* * * 


Textile Profits and Dividends.—Recent news from 
textile companies leaves an impression of continued 
difficulties in both cotton and wool. Struggle for export 
markets has been intensified by competition among 
British producers, and although some safeguards are 
available against price-cutting, rising costs of labour and 
some materials, and falling inventory values for others 
prevent accurate forecast of profits. Two companies 
have, not surprisingly, postponed consideration of a pre- 
ference dividend. Bradford Dyers preference dividends 
are in arrears since the end of 1932, while debenture 
interest (though it continues to be regularly paid) and 
depreciation exceeded profits by {20,102 in 1936. Last 
February, Mr G. Douglas pointed out that these results 
were trivial compared with turnover, and held out little 
prospect of recovery until the industry had dealt with 
the problem of excess equipment. In recent years, 
Bleachers’ Association have paid part of the preference 
arrears when profits permitted and, in 1936-37, the 
greater part of the net profits of {77,150 covered a half- 
year’s dividend to December, 1933. Last summer, Sir A. 
Sykes expressly warned members against counting on a 
similar recommendation in 1937-38, since improved pro- 
fits had resulted from economies and not from trade 
revival. The postponement of the dividend decision until 
March is, therefore, hardly surprising. Combined Egyp- 
tian Cotton Mills report an excellent recovery in total 
profits, from {63,071 to £200,377, and there remains 
£62,151 earned for dividends against a deficiency in 
1935-36 of £66,539. But with a debit balance carried for- 
ward of around {1} millions, there can clearly be no 
question of a dividend. The long-established business of 
Horrockses Crewdson and Company became a public 
company in 1932, and was reorganised under a capital 
reduction scheme in 1935. The company doubled its 
trading profits in 1936-37, but depreciation and interest 
exceed total profits of £32,621 by {14,280—a deficiency 
£4,300 less than that recorded in 1935-36—and no divi- 
dend is declared. The specialist textile companies, who 
usually escape total depression in the industry, make 
altogether a brighter showing. Card Clothing and Belting 
— have recovered steadily in the past six years, the 
atest net earnings of {66,913 comparing with £48,935. 
The 15 per cent. dividend is at double the rate for 
1935-36. Associated Weavers, formed in September, 
1936, to amalgamate three firms, paid 12} per cent. in 
the first full year, and an interim dividend of 10 per 
cent. has recently been declared. Finally, Illingworth 
Morris and Company, the worsted spinners, have an- 
nounced the payment of preference dividends to March, 
1935. Profits for the year to September 30th totalled 
{119,244 against {48,056 for the previous six months, 
but good results in the first nine months of the year were 
followed by falling wool prices and a check to confi- 
dence throughout the trade. 


* * * 


December Kaffir Dividends.—On the whole, Kaffir 
shareholders will welcome their Christmas dividends this 
year—though they must wait until the end of January for 
their warrants. The tale of declarations, indeed, includes 
several which fulfil the best market expectations, and 
contains no unpleasant surprises. The declarations are, 
in short, typical of what the mining shareholder can 
expect under a regime of stable gold prices and costs, 
when the inevitable adjustments for ageing mines, re- 
duced capital expenditure, and taxation factors are made 
in individual circumstances. In the following table we 
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set out the Anglo-American and ‘‘ Corner House ’’ 
declarations, with comparisons for earlier periods : — 
Total, Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 
1935 1936 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Anglo-American Group 
Anglo- American Cor- 
porationofS.A.(10/-) 2/-  3/- 3/- ... 4)-  4}- 
Anglo-American Invest ’ 
BON san iceniciniadn ites ee cee AB. an Oe ee 
Brakpan (5/-) ............ 2/74 1/6 2/103 1/6 1/6 3/- 
Daggafontein (5/-)...... 8/9* 1/3 2/5} 1/3 1/23 
New Era Consol. (5/-) -/10} -/74 1f- -(6 -/9 1/3 


Springs (5/-) ............ 2/8 1/5f 2/7§ 1/44 1/8 2/74 
West Springs (f1) ...... 2j- If- 2- 3 13 26 
Rand Mines—Central Mining 

Rand Mines (5/-) ...... 7/9 4/- 8/- 4j- 4/-  8/- 
City Deep (£1) ......... 2/-- If- 2- I Ie Qy- 


Consol. Main Reef ({1) 4/9 2/9 6/3 2/9 2/6 5/3 
Crown Mines (10/-) ..... 17/- 9/6 19/- 9/6 9/6 19/- 
Durban Deep (10/-)..... 2/3 1/3 2/3 1/3 1/3 26 
East Rand Prop. (10/-) 2/9 1/9 3/6 1/9 1/9 3/6 
Geldenhuis Deep ({1)... 4/-  2/- 4/- 2/- 3/-¢ 5/- 
Modder“ B” (S/-) ... 3/-- 1/6 2/9 1/3 1/3 2/6 


Modder East ({1) ...... 5/3- 3/- 6/6 3/- 3/- 6/- 
New Modder (10/-) ...10/6 3/6 7/9 3/-- 29 5/9 
Nourse ({1) ....sscsseee0 3/9 2/6 S/- 2j- 2j- 4y/- 


Rose Deep (£1) ...-..++. ilj- Ie 16 IF Ws 27 
TransvaalConsol.(10/-) 1/- 1/6 1/6 .. 1/6 1/6 

* On {1 shares. { Includes 6d. per share bonus from Eastern 
plant clean-up. 
The Kaffir market has been firm in response to these 
announcements, and in particular has been qualified by 
the Anglo-American Corporation and Anglo-American 
Trust payments. 


*” * * 


The Anglo-American Corporation dividend of 4s. per 
share, compared with 3s. last year, accords with the best 
recent estimates. This is the only finance house dividend 
at this season. The youthful Anglo-American Investment 
Trust, formed in May, 1936, paid a first dividend of 1s. 
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last year. The rate has now been increased to 4s., to 
which higher diamond dividends, particularly from the 
De Beers holding, have made an important contribution. 
Among the operating companies there are no surprises, 
but West Springs, whose ore grade has risen, has estab- 
lished a 2s. 6d. total dividend. In the Rand Mines-Central 
Mining list, Crown Mines proudly maintains the 9s. 6d. 
payment for the fourth successive half-year. Geldenhuis 
shareholders receive 3s. per share, against 2s., of which 
6d. results from the clean-up of the closed Eastern plant. 
Rand Mines distribution, conditioned by the large hold- 
ing of Crown Mines, is maintained at 4s. Two reductions 
appear in the ‘‘ Corner House ’’ list. New Modder’s 
advancing age, plainly reflected in declining grade, 
brings a further reduction in the December dividend to 
2s. gd.—making a total of 5s. 9d. for the year, against 
7s. gd. in 1936. Consolidated Main Reef’s reduced pay- 
ment of 2s. 6d., against 2s. 9d. in June, also follows a 
further lowering of grade, while substantial capital ex- 
penditure is being met. Rose Deep has enjoyed the ad- 
vantage of reduced capital expenditure. 


* * * 


Gold Fields and Other Groups.—The maintenance 
of the Sub Nigel payment of 7s. 6d. is a welcome, if 
negative, feature of the Gold Fields list, for this under- 
taking has been affected in especial degree by the 
revised taxation and royalty assessments. Some mild 
disappointment was expressed at the mere maintenance 
of the Simmer and Jack dividend, although reflection 
might have suggested that recent experience at the mine 
would make for caution. East Geduld, in the Union 
Corporation Group, had prepared the way for an in- 
creased payment with a series of excellent profits figures, 
but Geduld Proprietary, largely interested in East 
Geduld, maintains the 7s. 6d. dividend for the fourth 
successive half-year. The declarations of these two 
groups, together with the ‘“‘ Johnnies ’’ and General 
Mining dividends, are given below: — 

Total, Dec., Total, June, Dec., Total, 
1935 1936 1936 1937 1937 1937 
Gold Fields Group 
Luipaards Vlei (2/-) ... -/(9 -/6 I/- -/6 -/6 I/j- 
Rietfontein  Consoli- 

dated (5/—) .........-.. ose dee aa «+  —/10} —/10} 
Robinson Deep “A"(1/-)2/6 1/3 2/6 1/3 1/3 2/6 
Robinson Deep “B’’(7/6)2/9 2/6 4/6 2/6 2/6 5/- 


Simmer and Jack (2/6).. -/6 -/4 -/5$ -/44 -/44 -/9 
Sub Nigel (10/-)......... 16/- 9/- 18/- 7/6 7/6 15/- 
Union Corporation Group 

East Geduld ({1) ...... 8/9 4/9 9/6 4/9 5/- 9/9 


Geduld Proprietary ({1)14/- 7/6 15/- 7/6 7/6 15/- 


** Johnnies ** Group 

Govt. G.M. Areas (5/-).. 6/— 2/9 5/6 2/3 2/3 4/6 
Estate ({1).. 4/- 1/6 3/- 1/6 2/-* 3/6 

New State Areas (fl)... 5/- 3/- 6/- 3/- 3/- 6/- 

Randfontein ({1) ...... 4/- 2/6 S/- 2/3 2/3 4/6 

Van Ryn Deep ({1)...... 6/- 2/6 5/- 2/6 2/6 §/- 

Witwatersrand Gold({1) 4/- 2/6 4/6 2/6 2/6 5/- 


General Mining Group 
Van Ryn Gold (10/-)... 4/- _ 1/6t 3/6 1/6¢ 1/6¢ 3/-+ 
West Rand Cons. ord. 
(10/-) 2/6 1/6 2/6 1/j- 1/6 26 
Do. deferred ... 85/— 136/10 56/8 85/- 141/8 
* Includes Is. bonus from sales of property, etc. 
¢t Subject to British income tax, less Dominion relief. 
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Both Government Areas and Randfontein have declared 
the same dividend as in June—iower, of course, than last 
year—but neither the reduction in the “ regular” 
Langlaagte payment to 1s., nor the special 1s. bonus 
from sales of property and township stands are surprising, 
General Mining Corporation again benefits substantially 
from the West Rand Consolidated ordinary dividend 
declaration. The December payment of Is. 6d. per 
share (as a year ago) maintains the year’s total at 2s. od, 
General Mining thus receives 141s. 8d. per share on its 
large holding of the 25,000 deferred shares. Three 
independent mining concerns, not listed above, 
announce the same payments as for June—New Klein- 
fontein (2s.), Witwatersrand Deep (1s. gd.) and Nigel 
Gold (1s. 6d.). 


* * * 


Other Company Results.—Over fifty further 
companies, including a number of miscellaneous indus- 
trials, are contained in our usual analysis of profit and 
loss accounts appearing on page 619. Lhe resuits are dis- 
cussed on page 005 under the heading ‘‘ Shorter Com- 
pany Comments.”’ 


* * * 


Company Meetings of the Week.—Reports of 
company meetings will be found in this issue commencing 
on page 606 Lord Wardington’s speech at the Bank of 
London and South Amenca meeting is discussed on 
page 593. The desirability of encouraging the develop- 
meat ot lighter industries in Scotland and praise for the 
industrial estate experiment were emphasised by the 
Earl of Mar and Kellie at the meeting of the Commercial 
Bank of Scotland. The governor’s speech to National 
Bank of Scotland shareholders provided a detailed 
analysis of the balance sheet, and emphasised its liquidity 
and strength. Sir Alan Anderson declared that Orient 
Steam Navigation had replaced the entire fleet in thirteen 
years, with the exception of the ‘‘ Ormonde.’’ The Rt. 
Hon. Viscount Goschen disclosed that 51.1 per cent. of 
Nelson Financial Trust’s investments were in Great 
Britain and a further 30.5 per cent. in the Empire. 
Addressing shareholders of Ind Coope and Allsopp, Sit 
G. L. Courthope drew attention to the recent material 
rise in the cost of malt and barley. Mr Philip E. Hill 
informed shareholders of Second Covent Garden Pro- 
perty that recent property purchases have been financed 
by £400,000 of mortgages for a term of years. Mr J. P. 
Colbert declared that the potential profit-earning position 
of Industrial Credit Company had improved during the 
year. The chairman of British Vacuum Cleaner and 
Engineering disclosed that the company is now success- 
fully marketing electric washing machines and clocks. 
The view that the building industry was_ stable 
and progressive was put forward at the Davis Estates 
meeting. Discussing the 25 per cent. interim dividend 
of Kwahu Mining, Lieut.-Col. Frank Johnson de- 
clared his belief that so small a dividend would not 
be announced again. Expert recommendations for an 
extensive drilling p:ogramme were reported by Mr John 
A. Agnew to Wilena Gold shareholders. At a Oroville 
Dredging meeting Mr Frederick W. Baker anticipated a 
gradual increase in dividend payments. Mr W. Arthur 
Addinsell informed shareholders of Ratanui Rubber that 
fifty acres of rese-ve land had now been completely 
planted. Considerable additions to mineral reserves were 
reported by Lt.-Col. John P. Grenfell at the Messina 
(Transvaal) Development meeting. At the Anglo-Ecua- 
dorian Oilfields meeting, Mr H. C. R. Williamson ex- 
pressed the belief that co-operation in the American oil 
industry would be maintained. Mr Harold G. Brown 
refered with satisfaction to the ion of dividend 
payments on the ised ordinary capital of New 
Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency. The chairman of 
Mitchell Cotts discussed the recent acquisition of Fraser 
and Chalme:s. An improvement of over 50 per cent. in 
sales during the first five months of the current financial 
year was reported at the Agar, Cross meeting. 
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December 18, 1937 


THE WEEK IN THE MARKETS 
THE STOCK EXCHANGE 


SETTLING DAYS 
TICKET: JANUARY 4 ACCOUNT: JANUARY 6 


WitHovut gaining any appreciable new business, the Stock 
Exchange has shown an improved tone this week. At first, 
the fear of political complications arising from the Japanese 
attack on British and American gunboats created an atmo- 
sphere of caution. Official assurances regarding the trade out- 
look, and Sir Thomas Inskip’s statement that re-armament 
would not slow down for four or five years, were held. by some 
commentators to explain the slight gain of ground in mid- 
week, but there was no evidence of new support for industrials 
on any significant scale. In the gilt-edged market, new issue 
competition made for quietness, though a small improvement 
was recorded on Wednesday, despite the paucity of business. 
Among Dominion stocks, Australian issues improved on the 
success of the internal conversion, while the Southern Rhodesia 
scrip staged a steady improvement to } premium in mid-week. 

Chilean bonds were an early feature in the foreign market, 
on the Lautarao Nitrate report (discussed on page 598), but 
the improvement was quickly followed by falls on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. Polish Sevens rose on the debt scheme (discussed 
on page 597). Japanese bonds were at first depressed by the 
diplomatic tension, but rose in mid-week, and some improve- 
ments were also recorded in Chinese issues. 

Scant interest was taken in home rail stocks at first, though 
actual falls were confined to Monday. The traffics attracted 
nointerest. Reports of increased freight tariffs brought initial 
support in the Argentine group, despite the general dullness, 
but teaction followed. In mid-week conditions were idle, and 
the only recorded movements were small falls in the de- 
bentures. 

Interesting features were rare among industrials, but while 
business remained small, there was a noticeable tendency 
towards cheerfulness as the week progressed, after a particu- 
larly dull start. The iron and steel group at first registered 
small losses, but improved gradually, helped in mid-week by 
Sir Thomas Inskip’s statement. Renewed interest was taken 
in Tube Investments, Vickers were particularly good, and 
Indian Iron recovered. Richard Thomas were helped by news 
of the “‘ Armco ”’ deal, and Colvilles by reports of a new issue. 
Coal shares were not active, though William Cory hardened, 
and Powell Duffryn rose on the increased interim. Electrical 
equipment issues were irregular and somewhat neglected. 

Motor shares opened in dull fashion, but a steadier tone 
followed, helped by the Raleigh meeting. On Wednesday 
interest was renewed in such leaders as Leyland and A.E.C. 
Aircraft shares made a mixed showing, though they shared 
in the mid-week improvement. Fairey opened steady 
and then improved on the accounts. On Monday, Bristol, 
Napier and Rolls Royce moved upward slightly, against the 
general trend, and on Wednesday Westland responded to the 
maiden dividend. Prices in the radio group were inclined to 
sag ; ‘‘ Emmies ”’ eased, with Decca preference in spite 
of the improved results. Union Cinemas were a nominal market, 
while Bowater’s Paper ordinary fell to 13s. 6d. on the report 
(discussed on p. 597). Textiles were dull almost without 
exception. A small recovery in Bleachers’ preference was 
short lived, while rayons also were neglected until Courtaulds 
advanced a little in mid-week. The stores group was quiet, 
with a firmer tendency on Wednesday. Among provision 
shares some interest was taken in Manbré and Garton. 
Breweries were dull on the whole, but Distillers held their own. 
There was little su for tobacco shares until mid-week, 
when B.A.T., Imperial Tobacco and Gallahers were in demand. 
The miscellaneous group behaved similarly. Turner and Newall 
were one of the brighter spots on the report (see page 598). 
Marked renewal of interest in cement shares was shown on 
the 3s. increase in cement prices. Shipping shares improved 
on the rather better freight rates. : 

After a dull opening, oil shares became firmer, international 
counters being well su . Dealers reported moderate 
business on Tuesday, but New York news received overnight 
was unhelpful, not least the substantial addition to American 
oil stocks. The turnover remained small, though a few 
features, like the demand for Royal Dutch and Shell on good 
Continental demand and interim dividend hopes, saved the 
market from dullness. 

The rubber share market suffered from increasing stagnation, 
OL ee nn taae Dente: shady, w6 far en the small suevatt 
of business permitted any judgment. Some selling occurred on 
Tecateiy, it affected small lines of shares mer oe 

y trifling cks. In mid-week a few principal issues 
were supported, but quotations were scarcely affected. The 
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announcement of a decline in American consumption for 
November had a poor reception. 

Professional support for tea shares was not renewed this 
week, but setbacks were neither numerous nor important. 
Business was extremely small, but some improvement in 
leading issues followed a better demand on Mincing Lane. 

Kaffir shares were stimulated by the December dividends (set 
out on pages 599 and 600), though surprises were few. The 
broader mid-week demand, however, may be traced to the declar- 
ations, which appeared to attract investment support for the 
mature dividend-paying Kaffirs, like Crown Mines and East 
Geduld, while Anglo-American Corporation responded to the 
good dividend. Developing mines enjoyed some reflected glory, 
with West Wits. again in the lead. De Beers fluctuated, but 
responded to Paris buying in mid-week, while the Rhodesian 
copper group, on Wednesday and again on Thursday, responded 
to bear covering. 


“FINANCIAL NEWS” MARKET INDICATORS 
| Dec. | Dec. 10 Dec. 13 | Dec. 14| Dec. 15 Dec. 16 


te of bar- 
gains recorded in S.E. List 6,645 6,635 6,740 6,635 6,010 6,440 
9,509 | 10,808 | 10,234 | 10,355 | 10,976 | 11,233 


Caveey hare 

uly 1, 1935=—100)......... 95-9 96-2 95-5 95-5 96-3 97-2 
Securities (1928= 100)... 129-1 129-21 128-8! 128-8! 128-8! 198-9 
eissanaphoetineelnstecadteoseaaheieripeaacinesotesiiidnaregtt carpio een Setactpne atiematomnmene etna eaasianit ee nn 


Highest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 124-9 (Nov 18); Fixed Interest 138-8 (Feb. | 
Lowest 1936 : Ordinary Shares 107-4 (Jan. 2); Fixed Interest 136-2 (Sept. AN 
Highest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 124-8 {Jan 4); Fixed Interest 136-6 (Jan 4). 
Lowest 1937 : Ordinary Shares 93-1 (Nov. 22); Fixed Interest 126-0 (Sept. 8). 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 


The Actuaries’ Index of 177 industrial ordinary shares 
fell slightly to 73-0 last Tuesday, compared with 74-0 a week 
ago and with 75-7 a month ago (December 31, 1928 = 100). 
The corresponding yields were 4-96, 4-92 and 4-80 per cent. 
The following table gives a selection of the component 
indices :— 





Prices : 
(Dec. 31, 1928 = 100) Yield (%) 


Group 

(and No. of Securities) Month | Week This Month | Week This 

ago ago week ago 

(Nov. 9, | (Dec. 7, | (Dec. 14, |(Nov. 9, } (Dec. 7, | (Dec. 14 

1937) 1937) 1937) 1937) 
GOR ATE © ccsncnesinterdcatecibecs 107-3 | 106-0 | 103-5 4°54 4°53 4-62 
Cotton (6) ..ccccccescsesseeeeee 38-5 37-1 35-9 2-57 2-57 2-59 
Iron and steel (12) ......... 66-6 66-4 63-7 5-86 5:95 6-24 
Motors (5)........scsscccsseseeres 43-0 38-8 37-8 5-68 5-93 6-10 
BEAD adcccncheuapdiccauneeonene 80-8 79-2 >= fe a yt 

Stores and catering (17) . 69-2 67-0 65- 4-1 . : 

Siotiflesie (ai) 136-3 134-5 131-9 4°59 4°61 4-71 











NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Since the middle of last week, prices on Wall Street have 
weakened. Last week’s relatively minor cause of recession 
was the refusal of the ICC to grant an immediate emergency 
increase in railroad rates without awaiting the pending hearing. 
This was not taken too much to heart, for the President has 
urged the Commission to reach a rapid decision, and the hear- 
ings have been brought forward to the middle of January. 
A more serious drop occurred on Monday of this week, when the 
Dow Jones industrial index lost four points on the Japanese 
attack on American ships in the Yangtse. Steels declined 
further, despite estimates that steel mill activity has reached 
a bottom in its decline; Jron Age gives this week's activity at 
27-5 per cent. of capacity, unchanged on the week. Railroads 
also fell, but aircraft shares have again moved higher. In 
mid-week, a slight general improvement was recorded, on a 
turnover less than has been usual in laa aati? Ne ma 

ightly better trade reports appear to jus is change, 
a saadliets hope for the t best from the utility talks which are 
to be renewed next week. On the bond market this week 
governments were slightly easier. 


(Continued on page 604) 








NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Notice is hereby given that an interim dividend of 


share, ble in Canadian funds, has been 
See ‘Sy deo’ Ciraxinen of NORANDA MINES, 


ITED, ble Decernber 23rd, 1937, to shareholders 

er mg close of business December 9th, 1937. 
By order of the Board. T. N. HAY, 

Toronto, December Ist, 1937 Secretary-Treasurer. 
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12/14; 49 || NO | Nil || Bleachers {1 ............ 5 4/9 | —6d 
ie'| 4/104) No | Nil | Brediord 3 iit s6| 56| .. 
11/44) 4- || Nil | Nil Brit Celanese (10/-) 4/- 4/— | 
15/6 | 6/7% Nil || Calico Printers {1 ..... 7/6 | 7/3 | —3d 
55) | 40-) 1 10(c) Coats, J andP’ (1) ... || 42/-x} 40/6 | —1/6 
55/8 e mi 3 afi! AL soonscsen 45/6 | 45/3 | —3d 
146 6/- English Swg. £1 ese 38/- 6/3 Nil 
88/3 | 326 2) | Linen / /9 | +9d 
67/8 | 46- 1 ¥ Patons & Baldwins 49/44) 48/9 | —7)3d 
23/9 | 15- £1)| 16/3 | 15/- | —1/3 
actg. 
5 37 3 10(c : ty | 44/- | ~1/- 
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99/8 | 85 - a) _ ea 87/6 | 87/6 | ... 
Be | 392 cece | S| fs) 
nm | Ne | NM 6} English Electric {1...... / tee 
o- = 17 fe) ee », | tae ia —1/- 
} . || Henleys (W. — 19/4 
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$5)" | 263 ae} joni sae | 259] 
$39 | $18 17 cle) $1(6) | geal Gane o> $123 | $133 | +315 
78) | 6 2) Bournemouth & Poole || 67/6 | 876) ... 
81/6 | 24 104 4) || British Power & Light {1|| 26/- | 26/- 
pH ry e) City of London alae a i 
54/74) 45/¥ || 7 ) County of London ft ‘<0. 49/- 
45/3 | 87/- 4) || Edmundsons {1 ........ 38/-x| 33/— 
88/9 | 32; (4) || Lancashire Electric {1.. || 33/- | 35/- 
61/8 | 44/4 jig @) || Metro. Electric {1 ..... 45/- | 45/- 
41/8 | 35/6 4) || Midland Counties 37/6 | 37/6 
84/9 | 90,6 4) || North-Eastern Elec. 32/- | 32/- 
56/6 = (4) || North Metropoli fi | 47/6 | 42/6 
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{ £s. 4. 
} 7 conan 28/9 27/6. ; ; : 
ovevee 0 
’ Deferred {1 ...... 21/10) 21/104 410 6 
is MMe) Bristol Aeroplane 10. || 47/6 | 47/éx ese 
He 4 vt British Aluminium {1 || 46/3 | 45/74 480 
) 4) || British Match /1......... 36/- 6 466 
e)| +20(c)|| Brit.-Amer Tobescs fi || °s 4 
£ 0 OF 
it) | 7(a) British Oxygen £1 a 85/- | 83/9 311 9 
ai Cable & Wir. fA. Ord. 66 Nil 
: | Sie) Holding 5% Pt. 1014 | 102 5 8 0 
1740 Carreras “ A fl 7 412 0 
#(.) Nil(a)|| Cole (E. K.) Ord. 5/-... || 7/-| 6/6 13 10 0 
20(¢) | 25(c Sree Manele Ord. 8/- 17/6x| 14/—x 730 
B |! ¢) || De Havilland {1\| 37/6 | 36/3 510 4 ; 
*) be RCTs | 32/3 | 32/6 510 9 4 
10(e} | ) Ord. £1...... 37/6 | 37/6 8 0 0 
ic) | 10(c) || Blec. & Musical Ind. ioj- 17/9 | 16/9 600 | 
30(b) | 15/a) ee 5/- | 28/6 | 26/- 813 0 
toe) T12g c, Aviation 10/- . 16/6 een 615 oF 
| Sia) Piney ry ai 53/9 @ | Sie 4310 
ny 7}(a) 121/3 | 121/3 48 0 
(c) Gaunont Brit. nO) ois | 3 | , Nil 
), 12 0 
ie, aes Geotetane tt (D.) Go a, aay 35/74 4 19 Oty ) 
! ) | oe} | Harrods {1 .............. 76/3 | 76/3 4 @ 0 | 
gi) | 916) || Imperial Airways fi... | 25/- | 25/- 740 | 
ot | 3{a) || Imperial Chem. Ord. £1 || 35/3 | 35/9 414 0 | 
(ch) 5(c) || Ira Smeltg. Ord. {1 13/6 | 13/6 770 | 
. 17} bY t7 h(a | Im Tobacco 7 fe 7% 3 9 OF ) 
; $1 30 c$2-25/| Inter. Nickel of Can. .. § | $44 63°93 ) 
° 8th) | Sa Internationa) Tea Bi... 12/- | 11/6x $12 0 | 
| 4(6) | 4(a) || Lever Bros. Ord, £1. ai /- 4i1 0 | 
o | || 22e+ )) 224 || London Brick {1......... | sé/i0g 56/10} 718 0 | 
. | 144 b) Sha Lyons (Ord svscne St} _ St 40 0 : 
8 |} 2540) 1S(a@! || Marks = patel 60/-x} 58/- 376 | 
oe | sae Murex {1 earn sod an 467 
| Phillips (Godfrey eee 43| 38/ 6 2 
+ | 125(0" 74(b Pincha Joho 00 39)" 38/6 $40 
0 | 124(@) $2$(0))| Prices Trust Ord. (5/-) || 42/- | 40/~ 512 6 ) 
6 | i) 11g(6) ata) | Radiation Ord. £1 ...... 57/6 | 57/6 5 44 
. “ (r)) Reckitt & Sons £1 || 102/6x! 102/6 480 ) 
0 | 4 *5{a) | Sears (J-) Ord. Sim ....0. } 14/3 | 14/-~ 414 3t | 
4 | 6 ‘ 2He) Sm & Arg. Meat £1) 13/9 | 13/9 312 0 | 
0 | It 2$(a) || Spillers Ord. {1 ......... | 58/6 | 58/- 5 3 0 ) 
4 e | | ¢) | _ Do. Deferred {1 ... || 46/6 | 46/6 6 8 0 
Nil || Swed. Match, B. (kr. 25) || 21/3 | 21/3 Nil | 
‘ 16. | Ho) 14(b) || Tate and Lyle EL eveeew || 79/44) 80/- 411 0 
r | S(a) || Tilling, Thos. £1 ......... - | 60/- | 60/- 369 
0 5(a | 11(6) || Tobacco Secrts. Ord. i || 63/9x) 63/9 5 0 0 
o | Tet w35(c) | Safety G. (10, 4 | 48/9 | 47/6 779 i 
0 (a) ' 16}(6)| Tu lnvestasente (1 | 81/3 | 83/14/+1/10§) 514 0 
| || 3$'@) | 1634/4)! Turner & Newall | 83/9 | 83/9x 419 4} 
0 | @) | 7$(0) || United Daisies 1". Sui a 57/6 | 56/6 486 
o | ane 15 ») | United Molasses 6/8 26/3 | 25/-x 512 0 . 
6 | ic) | 40(c) | Ud Tab oust) Cnt. fi 8} Spx 413 6 | 
0 3 || 60) | sta | Wiemen't cape Ord 1 || S0/3x| 38/— 18 0 
| 38/- v0 
o | | 45(0) 2 | Seer bE W FOr 70/- 68/9 476 
© | 1/104 ne 85(c) | 95(c’ || Ashanti aoe 63/9 | 64/44 516 0 
|| 24/3 Bs S| Rut Burma Corp. (Rs. 9) 12/- | 11/6 13 9 0 | 
o ||. 2/3 aa Nil(c) || Commonweal A ; 2/9 | 2/10) Nil 
3 |! 60/38 2) = (c)|| Cons. Gids. ofS. 71/3 | 73/9 5 8 0 
0 || 58/4g) 26/3 || 274(c), 30(c _ Cons. Mines Selection 31/3 | 32/6 920 
3 seit 5 8 | sah 95(b) || Crown Mines 10/- Soe) 143 153 640 
|| 96 || 20(¢) | 20%e} || to B ceccsocee ||} 63/9 | 62/6 6 8 0 ) 
4\| 76/6 ae | pu . tipla))| tein Ests. £1... || 47/6 | 49/4 9 0 0 | 
Ot 1 37 (0) Rhokana Corp. {1 ...... || 104 103 60 0 
o|| 32 15 Ni il Rio Tinto £5 .........00 | 18 | 185 Nil 
2, 14/- || (a) ) || Roan An Cpr. 5/- | 17/- | 17/6 (b) 
9 14 84 || 75(b) | 75,a) /aee (10/-) ......... 9} 10 710 0 
S| ea) "a ah” | Aa" wewerecemd oe)" |“3P| 2] Oak ° | 
; af i lial | al alt) 
: UNIT TRUSTS Latest prices, supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
~~) Dec. 15, | Compared |) Dec. 15, | Compared 
o || Nameand Group | °*tgg7” |“ “Dec 8 || NameandGroup | “i937” | “Dec. 8. 
O || Mumscipal and Gen} || Rubber & Tin ...... 1/3$-1/5 a / 
0} Set Bettiah | anise bid || ont | ag 
rd British........| 22/9bid | ~4jd | Do tnd... | 15/9-16/3 
0 || 4th British......... aye | — 3d | Do. Flexible 16/3-17/3 
For. Govt. Bond... | 17/--18/- | + 6d |) GoldProd.Dep. Rec | 24/14 bid | + 7) 
3 || Limited Invest. ... 18/6186 | — 3d | pe a Sup Seles pat iw ¢ 7 
O || Mid. . Inv.. | 18/6-1 se r 40 
Set RNC law. 18/3-19/3 | ; toni Cole | 19/3 bid | + 3d 
0 || Bank - Insurance || Oil Certificates . 22/4} bid |... 
0 || Bank - Insur. Uts. i 19/9 | — 3d i K ystoneCons Certs 15/74- 16/74, — Id 
6 || Insurance Units... | 21/--22/-| ~ 3d || “15 Moorgate” 
0 |} Bank Units ...... 17/6-18/6 ie) ! Hundred ......... |18/104- 19/1 0} ! 
O || Invest. Trust Units | 15/--16/- ose li Investors Flexible | 14/6-15/6 |... 
6 || Scot BILIT Unts | 16/17; | — -) | Do. Ges & Elec. | eee + Md i* 
Ot! |Cornhill4% DdUnits| 20/7}-21/3) + General ...... — Lo 
geen Gan iesne | — SS | Be Sa Cen 
O || British Bmpire“‘A’ |19/10}-20/10h-+ did Prov. Investors ... | 15/—-16/- | — 1}¢ 
Do. oo So108 | + 3d Security First...... 166. ie | lid 
9 || Do. —-17/- | + 74d | 
0 || Do. Cop.” i7/—-18/- + 6d || F.T.M. 
i Do. en nit | 18/9-19/9 iv Producers’ “= sen 
National tA" | poe = — $6 | eeeeee 
“ 20 em 
0 De. wen pa « 18/9-19/9 | ‘d } Protected Ist .. 21/--22/~ | 
0 || Do. Ws stk | 17/3-18/3x} — 3d Do. 2nd... | 18/6-19/6x 
0 || Do. Inv. Group | el — id || Do. $rd...... | 13/6- me] 3d 
See az 10}-1 “18/1/04 . se Allied 
Ot seesee | 19/9 bid — 1}d || British Indus. Ist | 18/3-19/3 | — 3d 
O || Gilt-edged ......... 18/6-19/- sora || Do 2ndSeries.. | 16/--17/-x) — : 
0 || Scottish ........0.-- 17/6-18/6 — 3d Do. 3rd Series... | 16/9-17/9 - 
abelian 19/1}-20/1} — 14d Do. 4th Series... | 18/—-19/- 
0 Provincial Elec. Industries... | 16/9-17/9| ~— 3d 
0 . “a" rs Metals and Minerals) 14/—-15/- 
0 “B” | 16/--17/-x 
Reserves -17/3 Selectwe 
° General oe . Selective (A OP is foe-ize - “¢ 
, 7/--7/6 + “B” ... = 
: fa" 196% bia - if British Transport, | 14/3-15/3 | — 1) 1/9 
0 = 16 -17/9 | — 3d_ || BankInsce.& i 
0 5/6x bid | — 1$d || Brewery Trust Un. / 15/3-16/3x ix 
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(Continued from page 601) 
Dec 8, Dec. 15, Dec. 16, 


1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 
(Close) (Close) (Latest) (Close) (Close) (Latest) 
1, Rails & Transport 4M - 
eee 39 404 Briggs .........+-..«» 
Ohio ...... 12 Chrysler .......-.++ 
— 88 Electric Autolite 
Can. Pacific ........ 8 8 General Motors ... : 
Ches. and Ohio ...... 3% = Seater FCS 
oo Cite. Se. Se 4 ME Neh Kelvinetor. 11 (10h 
Illinois Central ...... 11 1 1! ash a & ; 4 
N.Y. Central ......... 19. 1 Packard Motor 13 12 12 
Nor. Pac. .......--.+ 1 12 12; Bendix Aviation 7 = 
RR... 23 21 21 — = 7 
Southern Pac. ...... 23 21 22 Airceaft 23 
Southern Rly. ...... 14 188 ~=13g_—« United ~ 3 sit 
Union Pac. .......-. ss 83 oa 13 , 
Greyhound Cp. New 11g 11 kx Ci"Carton 74 70 
. ae a aeee.. ad ss - 
Am. Waterworks ... 14 13g ——s«13 -S. Alcoho} 21 
Cwealth & S'thern 2 2h 2, Allis Chalmers .. 2 < 
(Cons. Gas of N.Y.) en ce naan bee 
now Cons. Edison 26 2454 estinghouse...... : ’ 
Col. Gas & Electric American Can. ... 82. > 
Elec. Bond & Share 11 1 10 a = = te 
Nat. Pwr. and Lt. ... 8 yng vo suncwatep 41} 41 
North American ... 21 22 Bila, veessanns 81 82 
Pac. Gas & Electric 26 a. SS CS 
Pac. Lighting ...... 3st 37 Intotl. Harvester = 71 et aed 
Pub. Service NJ... 36 33 334 jobms Manville... S& ‘cs if 
Stan. Gas & Elec.... 54 st 5 ee - 2 os a 
United Corp. .......-. 4 era See ae. ge 
Am Tel & Tel 150 34 147 > ippaaepete 265 23 9 235xd 
Int Tel. and Tel... & 7 7 Gen-AmTranspt. 42° 42; &% 
Western Union ...... =. | — — | 1 1 
CR ERECT Samaester el 3 7 : 
a a - os Colgate Palmolive of 
Eastman Kodak xd 155 161 162 
8%. Extractiveam@ = + #&=« —— Gillette ........... 10 
Metal Industries Lambert Co. ...... > y — 
i od 23 19. 1 nteeeseecceoes 
Seth. Steel et es sr sai soja 20th Century Fox aif 20t aif 
Beth. Steel Pref.xd 92 90 90} §. Retail Trade and 
blic Steel ...... 1 18 18 Food 
us ae 57 Mon Ward 37) 33; 35 
US. Steel Pref. ...... 111 =: 106g ~— 107 J Cc Co. 70; 63} 
Alaska Juneau ... 11 li 11 Roebuck ... 59 58 58, 
American Metal xd 0s 31 31 31x United Drug .. 7 7 7 
51 48: 49 Walgreen ....... ot 19 a 
3330s 3 32§ Woolworth ...... 37 37 
Aluminium 28 28 263 Borden ........ 17 17 17 
Cerro de Pasco ...... 393 Gen. Foods 32 31 31 
Int. Nickel ............ 44 44445 1 15 16 
sieindpaateiiaall 37% 37 Nat. Biscuit ow oe 18 18 
Patio cenit ¥ 1 1 11g Nat. Dairy .. ..... is 4k 14 
—_ Smelt. .......... = a >: Am. _——_ ; Se 62 p- 
» ese Liggett yers 
Phillipe | ~ iy 39 ‘bts ae ale 
. o.z 
Shell Union __........ 17 17 17 —- 1 21 
Shell Union Pref. 95, Schenley 26xd «25, 
Socony Vacuum 1 14 1 6. Finance 
Stand. Oil Calif. .. 30 Credit | 36 
Stand Oi) N 4 44} a Atlas Corp... .. 7? 7 
Texas Corp. ......... 42} Com. Invest.Trust 46 38 


By courtesy of the Standard Statistics Company, Inc., of 
New York, we print the following index figures of American 
values calculated on closing prices (1926= 100) :— 


1936 1937 





* 50 Industrial Common Stocks («) April 8th. (6) October 14th. (c) December 23rd, 


(¢) December 2nd. (/) March 17th. (s)} February 10th. 





| WHITE DRUMMOND 
: & COMPANY LTD. | 
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Capitat Issues 
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9 CLOAK LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


TELE PHONE * CITY 5201 


December 18, 1937 


Datrry Averace or 50 American Common Srocxs (1926 = 100) 


Lowestt| Dec. 8 | Dec. 9 | Des. 10 | Dee 11] Dee.13| Dec. 1 bu 


Highest® 








1100 | 108-1 | 107-1 107-2 103-4 | 104-4 105-2 
® March 6th. t November 24tb. 


TotTat Dgratincs In New Yor« 





| Dec. 9 | Dec.10 | Dec. 11° 





Dec. 13 | Dee. 14 | De. 


—— 
Stock E 
Shares (No. ) 1,080 1,080 390 1,020 900 930 
Bonds (Thous. §) ... 8,460 9,410 3,930 6,830 6,910 7,480 
Shares (Thous.) ... 179 186 76 180 187 214 


* Two-hour session, 





CAPITAL ISSUES 


AN active close to the new issue season is evident from our 
summaries of the week’s new issues which appear below, 
Belgium's 4 per cent. sterling loan is discussed on page 597, 
Direct trustee borrowing is limited to the Huddersfield issue 
of 3} per cent. stock, dated 1958-63, at 101. The borough 
has a high financial record, and the current level of rates js 
10s. in the f. As a “‘ name,’ however, the municipality is 
perhaps less widely known than others which would envy its 
municipal trading record, but the issue was eagerly subscribed 
on Thursday. Particulars for information have been published 
regarding the Sierra Leone 34 per cent. stock, 1958-63. 
Holders of 4 per cent. stock, 1938-63, have been offered 
the right of conversion, of which some {170,000 of the 
total sum of £570,000 has already been guaranteed. Any 
balance not converted will be subscribed at 101. Public 
participation in the Perham Investment Trust is limited to 
80,000 £1 shares, issued at par, out of the total capital of 
£500,000, the balance having been subscribed in advance. 
The prospectus gives no details regarding the investment policy 
of the new trust, and the provisions regarding investment 
powers and management expenses are informative without 
being highly significant. Two small industrial issues have 
appeared this week. Lillywhites Holdings acquire the whole 
issued share capital of Lillywhites, Ltd., sports outfitters. 
The capital of the new company amounts to £157,500, of which 
£100,000 is in 5} per cent. 10s. preference shares and the 
balance in ls. ordinary shares. The latter, offered at 350 per 
cent. premium, offer an earnings yield of 9% per cent. on the 
operating company’s latest profits. This calculation, however, 
does not take into account N.D.C. (important for highly-geared 
shares), and it also assumes the full distribution of profits 
from the wholly-owned subsidiary. If the reasons for the forma- 
tion of a separate holding company were all-compelling, it is 
surely reasonable to undertake, in the offer for sale, to publish 
full annual accounts of the operating concern. The latter 
has a reasonable profits record, but the holding company’s 
capitalisation nevertheless appears generous. The capitalisation 
of Macowards, Lid. a retail trading concern in South Wales, 
also has unusual features, for it consists of £80,000 54 per cent. 
first mortgage debenture stock, issued at par, and £80,000 in 
4s. ordinary shares, of which 398,000 are issued at 5s. 3d. 
The debenture stock is not handsomely covered as to assets, 
though its service is more generously provided for on the 
basis of latest earnings. In their class, both the stock and the 
ordinary shares, which show an earnings yield of 15 per cent. 
on latest profits, must be regarded as speculative in character. 
A statement for information on behalf of Goorwitch, Lid., 
gives particulars of the 6 per cent. preference and 5s. ordinary 
shares, in which permission to is being sought in London 
and Belfast. Stockholders of Bank of Scotland will welcome 
the proposal to issue new stock and to eliminate uncalled 
liability on the issued stock. 


TOTALS OF CAPITAL ISSUES DURING WEEK 
Net Sales ot National Sovings Certificates, Week ended December 11, 1937, Dr. £150,000. 


New 
Capital Conversions § Money 
£ t f ons 
To Pade .22....-0ccercecsesecesecesens eecee 6,71 600 we 6,686, 
By SPSS COS E EST ES SOL SOS SEES EE Es ee - Epon ooo 1 
By Pormusion to pudleotemepacoenere 430,014 ~ 870,778 
Total Capital Raised— Total offered for Subscriptios— 
neluding Excluding Including Excluding 
1937 Basis) ...... 517,431,863 456,543,935 Whole Year {New Basis) 905 
1937 (Old vevssesee 908,363,196 249,901,547 642,017,245 494,139.71) 
1936 ocnaicig 624,394 489,746,914 1935 698,313,125 357,529, 
1936 (Old Basis) ......... 382,795,716 253,013,493 Whole Your 370 
lanuary 1 to date 548,351,983 236,147,697 
J IOS sesersnsiosi aed bit 905 296,147,637 | 1934 410/980,300 16010700 
1608 2 Seatdesoos sestenees | toes 960058,078 
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Destination of Capital (Excluding Conversions) 


oes ro Empire Foreign 
Total 
‘ Kingdom United ) Countries é. 
January 1 to te— 
937 (New Basis) ...+++ 668 63,148,810 7,108,350 456,243,835 
1937 Od Basis) ..ss.+00e 222,697,525 20,861,522 6,342,500 249,901,547 
Nature of Borrowing (Excluding Conversions) 
+ esta Debentures Preference Ordinary Total 
0 da 
Janvary 1 todate.-' .. 298,901,672 90,826,982 197,415,281 _486.443,895 
1937 (Old Basis) ....-+++ 167,924,824 19,508,319  62.468.404 249,901,547 
1936 (New Basis) ......++ 182,075,183 41,580,731 266,091,000 489,746,914 
1936 (Old Basis) ......++ 158,713,616 24,423,647 69,876,230 253,013,493 
212,917,900 45,062,600 111,177,600 369,158,100 


222,064,300 12,733,700 9,982,500 244,780,500 
102,769,300 21,461,000 44,878,400 160,108,700 





167,185,509 31,696,741 37,265,387 236,147,637 
160,521,116 24,423,647 70,626,230 255,570,993 

Whole Year (New Basis) — 
SOB sccncssececaptamneiiels 193,599,713 48,806,822 115,118,905 257,525,400 
1988 cvecececoscdcendcnsceres 184,255,833 41,580,731 268,303,201 494,139,765 


PUBLIC OFFERS 


Huddersfield Corporation.—Issue at 101 of £1,000,000 3} 
per cent. stock, redeemable at par September, 1963, or from 1958 on 
notice. A trustee stock. Ranks with other loans. Population, 
123,000; rateable value, £909,444; general rate, 10s. Aggregate 
net debt, £5,762,074 (of which £1,115,821 rate fund services). Gross 
profit from utilities, £325,377; gross-rental from estate, £91,000; for 
housing, rents £56,690 and subsidies (29,742. Lists closed 9:5 a.m. 
December 16th. Heavily oversubscribed. Applications totalled 
£4,900,000. 

Perham Investment Trust.—Issue at par of 500,000 {1 shares 
(of which 420,000 already applied for). Not underwritten. To 
conduct usual business of an investment trust company. Borrowing 
not to exceed share capital plus reserves without sanction. One 
investment not to exceed 10 per cent. of share and loan capital. 
One vote per {1 share. Set aside annually equivalent of } per cent. 
of combined capital and reserves; directors receive balance after 
management expenses and their ordinary remuneration. Expenses 


of issue £7,900. " 
BY OFFER FOR SALE 


Kingdom of Belgium.—Offer for sale of {5,000,000 4 per cent. 
Sterling Bonds, 1937, at 97. Redeemable at par by January, 1960, 
by drawings from year to January, 1939, or on notice at 102 from 
1943 to 1947 or thereafter at par. Budget : Ordinary receipts, 1936, 
frs. 10,567 millions and expenditure frs. 10,595 millions. Public 
debt, frs. 36,428 millions internal and frs. 20,247 millions external; 
annual service, frs. 2,455 millions (including frs. 505 millions amor- 
tisation). Foreign trade, 1936, imports, frs. 21,098 millions, exports, 
frs. 19,724 millions. List closed 9.45 a.m., December 16th. 


Lillywhites Holdings, Ltd.—Offer for sale of 60,000 5} per 
cent. cumulative 10s. preference shares at par and 500,000 Is. 
ordinary shares at 4s. 6d. (35,086 preference applied for, and 100,000 
ordinary underwritten firm). Owns all share capital of Lillywhites, 
Ltd. (sports firm founded 1863), whose profits (after depreciation, etc., 
before interest) in years to September 30th, were: 1935, £22,926; 
1936, {29,367 ; 1937, £30,563. Combined net assets, £65,825 (stock, 
£58,609), less £11,644 dividend. | Whitehead Industrial Trust 
take issue at par for preference and 4s. 4-75d. for ordinary shares, 
including expenses; company receives £58,125 net. 


Macowards, Ltd.—Offer for sale of £80,000 5} per cent. first 
rg debenture stock at par and 398,000 4s. ordinary shares 
at 5s. 3d. Stock redeemable at 102} by 1978 by drawings from 
1941, or at 105 from 1942 on notice. Amalgamates three retail 
stores in Wales, mainly cash trading. Combined net profits after 
depreciation, etc.: (i) £17,040; (2) £17,639; (3) £20,981; net 
assets, £105,805, purchased for £116, cash (goodwill, £10,695). 
Investment istry take stock at par and at 4s. 11d., 
including expenses. Lists closed 9.5 a.m. 15th December. 


BY STOCK EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 


Goorwitch, Ltd.—Issued capital 75,000 6 per cent. cumulative 
redeemable {1 preference shares, and 400,000 5s. ordinary shares. 
Incorporated in N. Ireland to acquire drapers’ businesses. Redemp- 
tion fund to redeem preference shares at.22s. by drawings to 1988, or 
from 1949 on notice. Net assets, £69,628 (stock, £58,727) —- 
for £100,000 (goodwill, £30,372) in 400,000 ordinary shares. ts 
after depreciation, before redemption fund: years to August 31st : 
1935, £11,920; 1936, £17,566; 1937, £19,158. Shaw Loebl take all 
Preference shares at par for {£2,156 commission, and 100,000 of 
vendors’ ordinary shares at par. Company pays £6,000 expenses, 


BONUS ISSUE 


Associated Motor Cycles.—It is proposed to make a free 
bonus issue of one ordinary share for 20 held on 23rd December. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Bank of Scotland.—It is proposed to make a new stock issue 
and to eliminate uncalled liability by raising paid-up capital from 
£1,500,000 to {2,400,000 and cancelling the {50 per £100 potential 
liability. This involves issue of £150,000 (£100,000 paid), to be 
issued to tors at 440 per £100 paid, in Sr of {1 
(13s. 4d. per complete £15 (£10 paid) held. Uncalled liabili 
to be from reserves, and added to paid-up holding. Premiums 
on issue (£340,000) to be added to reserves. 

Crittall Manufacturing Company.—lIssue of 250,000 5s. 
ordinary shares to ordinary shareholders at 12s. 6d., in proportion 
of one in four. apenas will be considered from preference and 
debenture holders for any shares not taken up. 


reported 
* for the current 
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Second Alliance Trust Company.—This company is offering 
100,000 4 per cent. {1 preference and 50,000 £1 oaieery shares, 
on basis of two preference and one ordinary for {7 of ordinary stock 
held, at £6 7s. 6d. per unit of two preference and one ordinary 
shares. It is a condition of the issue that the shares be accepted 
in the proportion of two preference to one ordinary. 

Birmid Industries.—Issue of 97,500 £1 shares at 30s. in pro- 
Portion of one for six held. 


Odhams Press Limited. 
debenture stock at par. 


REPAYMENTS AND CONVERSIONS 
_ Sierra Leone Government.—lIssue of £570,000 3} per cent- 
inscribed stock to repay outstanding 4 per cent. stock on June 15. 
1938. Balance not converted, may be subscribed at 101. Re- 
deemable at par June, 1963, or from 1958 on notice. 


Aktiebolaget Elektrolux ‘‘ B '’ Shares.—Capital represented 
by these shares will be reduced by 25 per cent. and Sw. Kr. 25 per 
share in cash will be due to shareholders on December 15, 1937, 
against coupon No. 21, and share certificates for marking. Coupon 
No. 21 should not be detached. An interim dividend of Sw. Kr. 5 
per — a will be payable on December 15, 1937, against coupon 

o. 20. 


Uganda Company.—All outstanding 6 per cent. first mortgage 
debentures will be redeemed at par on January 1, 1938. 


RESULT OF ISSUE 
Union Corporation.—Of the offer to shareholders of 140,000 
12s. 6d. shares at £7, 85-1 per cent. was applied for by shareholders, 
leaving 14-9 per cent. for underwriters. 


LONDON NEW ISSUE PRICES 


Issue of £100,000 5 per cent. 


Paid | Dec, 8, 1937 | Dee 15, 1937 





Australia 3$%, 1951-54...........0.csec000 97 32 #- dis ai* dis 
Britannia Lamps 5/-....... sai 8/6 | 8/6 8/0-8/6 1}-8/7. 
Clyde Crane Ord. 4/- ...... . | 5/6] 5/6 4/3-4/9 4/7}-5/1 
Do. 6% Pref. 20/—............000++ 20/-— | 20/- 17/3-17/9 17/9-18/ 
Hawker-Siddeley 5% Pref. 20/— ......... 20/- 7/6 3d-6d pm 1}3d-43d pm 
Hiram Walker 43% Debs............0..00 984 1 3}-3} pm 4 pm 
Hull 35 %.....0.00..-..secsseeeveesseesereseeees 101 61 pm pm 
Kent Electric 3$% Deb. ...............000 96 20 pm pm 
Liverpool 34% .........sccccserseceesserseees 101 61 pm - 
Midland Bank £1 ................. saeiincevad i £2 84/6-85/6 3 
New Mercantile Investment Ord. i hina 1 5/- oo 1/6-1 , dis 
Do. ° do. 4% Debs. . [£100 | £20 ~- 1}-1 
Northern Securities Trust 4% Debs. ... | — - o 
et ei a es RC a 101 31 4 dis pm 3-4 pm 
i iiiaslg 101 | 31 4 dis} pm par-} pm 
Southern Rhodesia 3§%  ...........cces0ee 101 5 = -f; pm 
Thompson Bros. Ord, 5/— ........cceeeeees oa es 8/0-8/6 8/0-8/6 
aoe Castle Ord. £1 i : 21/3-21/9 20/9-21/3 
bovticoect ciee 0 4 i 


Western Holtinss 5/- .. 
West Viakfontein 2/6 





3 dis-4 pm i-% fs 
3/6-4/0 2 
1/10}—-2/1gxop | 1/10§-2/1}x0p 





SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 


COMPANY RESULTS OF THE WEEK.—The larger brewery com- 
anies show substantial increases in profits, LEEDS & WAKEFIELD 
REWERIES are paying 11 against 10 per cent., while trading profits of 
H. & G. SIMONDS, LTD., are no less than £188,000 higher at £700,184. 
The latter company’s balance sheet now reflects the reorganisation scheme 
of 1936, and a consolidated balance sheet has been added to the report. 
Am property companies, DAVIS ESTATES, whose net earnings have 
fallen bea £86,004 to £78,587, report that, owing to rising building costs, 
profits were affected by the completion of forward sale contracts entered 
into before the increase in sale prices. The first report of LANSDOWNE 
HOUSE (BERKELEY SQUARE), for the 55-week period to Se tember 
29th last, shows a net revenue of £19,284, out of which a7 per cent. ividend 
is pang aid. In the heavy industries, CLEVELAND BRIDGE & EN- 
GINE RING have converted a loss of £70,985 into a net profit of £16,118. 
The volume of orders booked has been satisfactory, but supplies of steel 
have been insufficient, and work has not been too plentiful. Modest 
increases in revenue are recorded by three investment trusts; the largest 
of these, the ARMY & NAVY INVESTMENT TRUST, has raised its 
dividend from 12 to 13 per cent. SCOTTISH MOTOR TRACTION net 
profits are £198,857, ot , though improved industrial conditions 
were in part offset by a strike last March. Several competitive businesses 
have been acquired during the year. The DECCA RECORD CO, balance 
sheet now reflects the Crystalate acquisition, though manufacture of these 
records did not begin till after the end of the year. A small profit is 
against a loss of £12,372, but it is stated that preliminary figures 

show a substantial balance after debenture interest. 
R. HOOD HAGGIE & SON trading results have been affected by a sudden 
unexpected fall in the hemp markets, combined with wage advances. Net 
rofits as a result are £46,865 against £64,467. SU LIGHT LAUN- 
DRIES (LOUD & WESTERN) are maintaining their 164 per cent. dividend, 
report that the work done was in excess of any previous year, but net 
earnings have fallen by £14,000 to £42,865. VACTRIC, LTD., also point 
out that sales constituted a record, but owing to increased material, labour 
and selling costs and also to a fire at their premises, net profits amount to 


against £31,673. 
—, : (Continued on p. 618) 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 





THE COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


ANOTHER YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS 


STEADY IMPROVEMENT IN TRADE 


EARL OF MAR AND KELLIE’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of the shareholders of The Commercial 
Bank of Scotland Limited was held, on the 16th instant, at 
Edinburgh. 

The Earl of Mar and Kellie (Governor of the bank) presided. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE DR NASMYTH 


The Governor, in submitting the report, said: —Before com- 
mencing the business of the meeting I have to refer to the loss 
we sustained during the year through the death of Dr Nasmyth, 
who, for a period of fiften years, was a member of the Board 
of Ordinary Directors, after having served as an Extraordinary 
Director for a number of years. Dr Nasmyth took a very real 
interest in the welfare of the bank and his wide knowledge 
of men and affairs was at all times freely placed at the service 
of his colleagues. He rarely allowed a day to pass without paying 
a visit to this office, and to customers and staff alike he was a 
familiar figure. We miss him greatly. 

It is a pleasure to me to preside again at this meeting and to 
have the satisfaction of presenting for your approval a report 
and statement of accounts which continue to show steady pro- 
gress. 

In recent years I have been able, when addressing you, to 
refer to steadily improving business conditions at home, and 
I am glad to be able to do so again. In almost all spheres of 
activity progress has been seen and, although at the present 
time there may be a feeling of hesitancy, largely I think created 
through difficulty here in assessing the American situation, I 
see mo reason why morbid fear of an early major recession of 
business activity should be allowed to develop. Last year I 
emphasised the importance of concentration upon development 
of overseas trade and referred to the fact that the stimulus given 
to business at home by the defence programme might obscure 
for the time being the need ultimately for overseas markets. 
That need is steadily becoming more apparent; our imports are 
increasing more rapidly than our exports. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORT TRADE 


We are essentially an industrial nation requiring to pay for 
the major portion of our foodstuffs and raw materials by manu- 
factured goods and services and, although in the present adverse 
trade balance there may be exceptional elements, the broad fact 
remains clear that by every available means our export position 
must be improved. Under present conditions of restrictions and 
exchange difficulties, there are few factors present calculated to 
stimulate development in this department of our activities, but 
there is a definite spirit of enterprise around us which should be 
encouraged by all available means. There is no virtue in ignor- 
ing the experience of the past and the trade cycle is almost 
bound to recur, but much can be and I think is being done to 
minimise the severity of such movement and any irresponsible 
and ill-founded forecasting of approaching depression is a public 
disservice of the first magnitude under present circumstances. 


DEVELOPING LIGHTER INDUSTRIES 


A laudable attempt is being made at the present time to 
encourage the development in Scotland of the lighter industries, 
and the experiment of the industrial estate at Hillington, Ren- 
frew, will be watched with much interest by all having the 
welfare of industrial Scotland at heart. Never was it more 
evident that originality and initiative in design, as well as good 
workmanship on well organised lines, are what is required to com- 
mand markets and the sooner it is realised that the methods of 
@ generation or two ago are not necessarily suited to present 
conditions the better it will be for our chance of participating to 


a satisfactory extent in the lighter industries which form so im. 
portant a part of the economic structure. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning now to the report you will observe that the directors 
have applied to the reserve fund out of the year’s profits, the sum 
of £50,000, which makes the fund £3,100,000, or £850,000 more 
than the paid-up capital. A strong reserve position has always 
been a feature of this bank, and the directors consider that the 
best interests of all concerned are to be served by still further 
strengthening an already exceptionally strong position. The cost 
of operating the business tends steadily to increase, the future is 
in many respects uncertain, and a large reserve fund employed 
in the business makes for that stability of earning power which 
is most desirable in a banking institution. 


NOTES IN CIRCULATION 


Notes in circulation appear in the balance sheet at £3,768,000, 
which is £139,000 more than last year, and a satisfactory indi- 
cation of the greater spending power in the hands of the public. 

Deposits and other credit balances at £46,055,000 are higher 
by over £4,000,000, and constitute a record in the history of the 
bank. 

Acceptances and engagements on account of customers are again 
higher at £3,380,000, and reflect greater activity on the part of 
our foreign department, which has been developed and adapted 
to modern requirements during recent years. 


ASSETS 


Turning to the assets side, cash, bank balances and money at 
call and short notice provide a sum of {11,718,000, or approxl- 
mately {1,200,000 more than last year. 

British Government securities amount to £26,611,000, which is 
£1,377,000 more than last year. Much care has been taken in the 
selection of our holdings, which for the most part consist of stocks 
with definite dates of maturity. Outside of the British Govern- 
ment group our investments amount to only £274,000, in which 
a holding of Bank of England Stock forms the most important 
item. The market value of the investments is greater than the 
amount appearing in the balance sheet. Investments and the pre- 
ceding cash items you will observe together produce a figure of 
£38,603,000, equivalent to seventy-seven per cent. of our liabili- 
ties to the public by way of deposits and notes in circulation, 
which I think you will agree is a very liquid and satisfactory 
position. 

Bills discounted appear in the balance sheet at £1,178,000, and 
as at the date of our balance we did not hold any Treasury bills, 
the figure which I have mentioned represents bills discounted to 
our trading customers in the ordinary course of business, and it 
is satisfactory to observe that this item shows a moderate increase 
when compared with last year’s figure. 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


With regard to the item loans and advances, amounting to 
£14,633,000, there is an increase to record of rather over 
£1,500,000, This may be considered very satisfactory as improv 
ing trade brought with it in the earlier stages a tendency towards 
repayment of advances which had been required during the 
period of depression. We are now finding, however, that fresh 
demands upon us have restored our advance figures to a more 
satisfactory level, but you will readily see that the bank is in 4 


position adequately to take care of the requirements of our 
customers. " 
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During the year we have continued our policy of improving 
our properties, which appear in the balance sheet at a total of 
£950,000, which may be considered a very moderate valuation. 

Our balance sheet now takes account of a sum of over 
£58,000,000, which is easily a record in our history and provides 
interesting comparison with the figure of {18,000,000, which was 
the aggregate of assets in the year 1910, when the bank com- 
pleted its first one hundred years’ operations. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDENDS 


The profit for the year amounts to £395,664, which is arrived 
at after providing for all bad and doubtful debts. A reduction 
in profit of approximately £4,000 has been shown this year, but 
this is not surprising considering that higher taxation has had 
to be provided for, both in respect of income tax and the new 
National Defence Contribution. Salaries also have been steadily 
increased over a period of years but this, I am sure, is a factor 
which will receive ready approval from the shareholders. I think 
you will agree that in all the circumstances the results are 
satisfactory. 

As to the allocation of profits, interim dividends have been paid 
on the ‘‘A’’ shares at the rate of 16 per cent. per annum, and 
on the ‘‘B ”’ shares at the rate of 10 per cent. per annum, and it 
is now proposed that a further distribution on both classes of 
shares be made at the same respective rates, subject to income 
tax. 
I have already mentioned that {50,ovo has been added to the 
reserve fund, and there have also been appropriations of £50,000 
to property accounts; £30,000 to the trustees for the staff non- 
contributory pensions fund; {10,000 to the widows’ and orphans’ 
fund ; and £5,000 to the staff insurance fund. With regard to the 
contribution to the pension trust, it may interest you to know 
that these annual sums are clear additions to the fund in the 
hands of the trustees. The bank is under obligation to the trustees 
to meet the annual deficiency arising in the payment of the pen- 
sions, while the fund on an actuarial basis is unable to support 
the full liability. The annual allocations which we have been 
making, of £30,000, in addition to the payment of the deficiency, 
is steadily improving the position. 

You will observe that after the dividends and allocations out 
of the year’s profits, to which I have referred, have been made, 
the carry-forward to next year’s account amounts to £68,394, or 
some £3,000 more than the amount brought in. 


NEW DIRECTOR 


To fill the vacancy caused by the death of Dr Nasmyth, the 
directors nominated Mr Gilbert Archer to a seat on the board. 
Mr Archer has taken a prominent part in the business life of 
Edinburgh and Leith and requires no introduction to a meeting 
such as this. We are very pleased to welcome him at this our 
first annual meeting after his nomination. In accordance with 
the regulations, he retires at this time, and it is proposed that he 
be re-elected. 


RE-ELECTION OF DIRECTORS 


It is proposed that I should be re-elected Governor, and Lord 
Mackenzie, Deputy Governor, and that the extraordinary direc- 
tors, whose names appear on the list, be re-elected. It is also 
proposed that Mr Thomson, the ordinary director who retires at 
this time, be re-elected. Mr Macfarlan and Mr Annan, the 
auditors, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election for the 
current year. 

The Governor then moved the adoption of the repart, and the 
motion, having been seconded by Mr A. W. Robertson Durham, 
was put to the meeting and carried. 

At the close of the meeting, on the motion of Mr Francis 
Chalmers, W.S., a vote of thanks was accorded to the directors 
and the staff for their services during the year, and acknowledg- 
ment was made by Professor Candlish Henderson on behalf of 
the directors and by Mr Erskine, the general manager, on behalf 
of the staff. 
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BANK OF LONDON AND SOUTH 
AMERICA, LIMITED 


ALL ROUND IMPROVEMENT 
DIVIDEND INCREASED TO 5 PER CENT. 
LORD WARDINGTON’S ADDRESS 


The seventy-fifth ordinary meeting of the members of the Bank 
of London and South America, Limited, was held, on the 14th 
instant, at 6, 7 and 8 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C., the Rt. 
Hon, Lord Wardington, chairman of the bank, presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr J. A. Stark) having read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman, in the course of his speech, said:—I will not 
detail the items in the balance sheet, as almost all show increases. 
The total of {79,000,000 is higher by {5,000,000 than that of last 
year, and whilst this, in part, is due to the slightly improved 
values of some of the currencies, I am glad to say that it results 
in a greater degree from an all-round increase in the general busi- 
ness of the bank. Interest and commission rates, however, con- 
tinue at a low level, and competition for banking business is 
increasingly keen. 


YEAR'S RESULTS 


We will now pass to the profit and loss account. On the debit 
side charges have risen by £532,000 to a total of {1,348,000 but, 
on the other hand, gross profits are up by £742,000, the total 
being £1,827,000, and the net result is an improvement in the 
bank’s earning capacity of some {210,000 in the year, the net 
profit being £462,074 as compared with {£252,850 last year. The 
result is arrived at after providing for bad and doubtful debts and 
for depreciation on capital employed abroad. 

I feel sure that you will agree that this is satisfactory when you 
bear in mind the relatively low values of many of the currencies 
in which our profits are made, and furthermore that profit and 
loss account this year has borne exceptional] expenditure, such as 
the losses of subsidiary companies, which should be non-recurring, 
as also transfer expenses, likewise non-recurring which under the 
laws of the various countries, have been incurred in the taking 
over of the business of the Anglo-South American Bank. 

Relieved of these charges, and in the knowledge of the fact 
that our programme of economies has perforce been a gradual 
one, only a portion of which has emerged in the year under 
review, I feel that we can look forward with some degree of 
optimism to the results of the year now before us. Your board 
therefore are glad to be able to recommend on this occasion 
the payment of a dividend of 5 per cent. per annum, subject 
to income tax. 

Mainly through the operation of ‘‘compensation’’ trade 
treaties, much of the overseas trade of South America continues 
to be confined within set channels. These arrangements are 
an integral part of the foreign exchange regimes in certain of 
the Republics, which include the official control of imports and 
of rates of exchange, and, generally speaking, there has been 
little, if any, relaxation of the exchange controls which weigh 


heavily upon all activities. 
HIGHER STERLING VALUE OF CURRENCIES 


Nevertheless, if you compare the rates of exchange at which our 
books were closed on September 30th last with the corresponding 
rates twelve months earlier, you will see that these represent a 
higher sterling value for the principal currencies concerned. Thus, 
the currency of Argentina is valued at 16 pesos to the £ sterling, 
against 17 as at end-September, 1936; Chilean currency at 124 
pesos, against 130; the Peruvian sol at 19.85 soles, against 20.15 ; 
Brazilian currency at 79 milreis to the {, against 84}; and 
Uruguayan at 8.67 pesos, compared with 9.12 pesos. On many 
occasions at our previous meetings emphasis has been laid upon 
the vital importance to us of the exchange value of the currencies 
of the countries where we trade, and in which our capital is 
invested, and you will appreciate the effect which movements in 
the rates exercise upon the figures in our balance sheet, which is 
drawn up in terms of sterling. : 

The improvement during the past year in the exchange value 
of the currencies mentioned, as also the rather greater ease of 
remittance, may be ascribed directly to the improvement in 
South America’s export trade, which resulted from better world 
demand and enhanced prices for certain primary products, 

Events during recent months have demonstrated very clearly 
the dependence of the Republics upon world commodity market 
conditions and the characteristic suddenness with which a wave 
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of depression may be followed by one of prosperity and vice versa. 
An analysis of the prices of representative South American pro- 
ducts—such as foodstuffs and metals—shows that there was a 
sharp upward movement during the latter part of 1936 and the 
first few months of 1937, assisted by the demand caused by the 
European re-armament programmes, war scares, and crop failures 
in other parts of the world. Certain of these products reached 
boom price levels as, for example, grain from Argentina and 
copper from Chile. 


EXPANSION OF EXPORT TRADE 


The expansion in export trade is illustrated by the following 
figures relating to the period covered by our accounts—i.e. Octo- 
ber, 1936, to September, 1937—in comparison with the preceding 
corresponding period. It may be thought that the high levels 
which the favourable trade balances generally attained during the 
past year justified a greater improvement in exchange rates than 
was the case. The figures as recorded are, however, subject to 
certain important qualifications. With the principal exceptions of 
Argentina and Brazil, tne published export surpluses are more 
apparent than real, inasmuch as in many cases proceeds of certain 
exports do not return to the country of origin, or, at least, only in 
part. Moreover, nowadays, the operation of ‘‘ compensation ”’ 
arrangements and particularly the German Aski mark system, 
results in a large part of the proceeds of exports from many 
countries, such as Brazil, Chile, Peru and Central America, being 
restricted to the payment for imports from the country buying 
the exports and, therefore, supplying the exchange, and so do not 
represent balances of freely negotiable currencies. Again, in 
certain cases a proportion of export exchange is not available for 
commercial requirements, but is acquired by the Government at 
special rates and this system was operative notably in Brazil until 
a month ago, when the official quota was abolished. In the case 
of Argentina, you will recall that the official selling rate of 
exchange was reduced from 17 to 16 pesos per { just prior to our 
meeting a year ago, but rumours since current of a further im- 
provement in the rate have not been fulfilled, this doubtless being 
connected with the fact that the Argentine Government took 
advantage of the existence of the large balances of foreign 
currencies to reduce substantially the burden of the foreign bonded 
debt. 

Since March last there has been a pronounced fall in the general 
level of world prices of primary products, which naturally led to 
a declining tendency in the value of exports from the principal 
South American countries. If this movement continues the 


adverse effect upon the supply of foreign exchange cannot fail to 
be a cause for preoccupation. 


NEW BRAZILIAN CONSTITUTION 


You will expect me to say a few words with regard to the powers 
in respect of the nationality of foreign banks’ shareholders pro- 
vided for in the new Brazilian Constitution. A somewhat similar 
clause appeared in the Constitution of 1934. ‘Whatever may be 
the eventual outcome of legislation in this connection, we feel 
that, as in the past, we can confidently count upon receiving 
equitable treatment in the future. 

The Central American countries cannot escape the effect of the 
recent important change in Brazil's coffee policy, particularly as 
this must increase that country’s competitive power in world 
markets and already Colombia and Salvador have taken steps to 
meet the new situation. 

In the case of Chile, latest returns show that there was a sharp 
drop in exports in August, due almost entirely to the contraction 
in copper shipments—which latterly have represented over 50 per 
cent. of total exports—and it was authoritatively stated in 
October that no further appreciation of the peso was contem- 
plated. The heavy declines in the prices of metals and cotton are 
also exercising an unfavourable influence ‘upon local markets in 
Peru, where there has begn decided curbing of activities, 

In Argentina and Uruguay the general outlook is still good. 
Argentina, however, cannot expect grain exports in the early 


time lag—are now expanding considerably, have reduced the 
monthly export surplus to a comparatively small figure. The 
position, however, should now gradually improve through the in- 
creased exports expected as soon as the new crops begin to move. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA 


You may wish me to conclude with some remarks as to future 
prospects. One of the most important factors in the general 
of the world is the political and financial stability of 
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those two great economic units, the British Empire anq the 
United States. Considerable importance, therefore, attaches 
indications of economic rapprochement between them, such ts 
the discussions now proceeding for a Trade Agreement. At the 
same time, general opinion inclines increasingly to the view that 
the future levels of commodity prices will be largely determineg 
by conditions in the United States, and it is not for me to discuss 
the effects of Government policy upon private enterprise there. 

Recent official statements in our own country as to trade 
recovery have been of a reassuring nature. Nevertheless, it 
cannot be doubted that this recovery has received considerable 
stimulus from the Government's re-armament programme. Any 
lasting increase in our export trade can hardly materialise with. 
out a recovery in the purchasing power of the countries produc. 
ing raw products, and, indeed, unless commodity prices improve, 
the volume of international trade as a whole next year is bound to 
be adversely affected. At the same time, there is, perhaps, this 
to be said in regard to the downward trend of prices in recent 
months—that it has freed markets from the speculative boom of 
the earlier part of the year. Recovery can proceed too quickly 
if the underlying causes are not entirely sound. 


HOPEFUL OUTLOOK 


In spite, however, of political and economic uncertainties out- 
side our control, our business shows signs of increasing prosperity. 
The volume of business, as you know, has developed very con- 
siderably as compared with two years ago; the improvements in 
our organisation consequent on this development, the economies 
which we have already effected and which we hope still further 
to effect, the recoveries of old bad debts which are substantial 
and satisfactory are all matters for congratulation and reflect the 
greatest credit on your general manager and his able staff, both 
here and abroad. 

It remains for me to say that your bank has now celebrated the 
seventy-fifth year of its existence. I feel that there can be no 
better commemoration of this event—apart from the increased 
dividend—than the strong balance sheet which we have been able 
to present to you this year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted; new 
articles were adopted and a resolution was passed converting the 
shares into stock. 





THE NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


The 112th annual general meeting of the Proprietors of the 
National Bank of Scotland, Limited, was held in the bank’s head 
office on December 16, 1937, Mr R. K. Blair, W.S., chairman of 
the board, presiding in the absence in India of the governor of 
the bank, the Most Hon. the Marquess of Lothian, C.H. 

The governor’s speech, which was as follows, was read by Mr 
R. K. Blair: — 

In submitting the accounts for the bank’s financial year which 
ended on November 1st, your directors consider that they have 
good reason to be satisfied with the results, The net profit 
of {276,000, which is higher by £3,500 than for the previous 
year, has been arrived at after making ample provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts, as well as for rebate, interest, etc. After 
setting aside {132,000 to meet the usual dividend of 16 per cent. 
less tax recommended by the board, the directors have made the 
following appropriations, namely:—To the bank’s reserve fund, 
£50,000 ; in reduction of the cost of heritable property and of 
alterations, £30,000 ; to the trustees for the officers’ persion fund, 
£50,000 ; to the staff widows’ fund, £5,000. There remains 4 
balance of £88,077, which is being carried forward. 

The directors have decided to apply to reserve fund the sum 
of £150,000, which is a portion of the provisions no longer required 
which were made in past years against possible losses. This 
brings the reserve fund to {1,800,000. They have further decided, 
in view of the substantial increase in the bank’s business, to take 
steps, by means of an issue, to increase the paid up capital to 
£1,500,000. I may, however, take this opportunity of say!n8 


that the £400,000 new stock will carry a maximum rate of divi- 


end, probably 5 per cent., and will be fully paid. On 


the assets side of the balance sheet, cash, money at call and short 
notice and other balances total {9,925,000, representing about 
25 per cent. of the deposits and note circulation taken together. 
The bank’s holdings of British Government securities stand 1 
the balance sheet at £17,715,0u0, being less than their present 
market value. Advances exceed thirteen and one half millions, 


furnishing evidence of greater cummercial activity. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NEW ZEALAND LOAN AND 


MERCANTILE AGENCY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RESUMPTION OF ORDINARY DIVIDENDS 


The annual general meeting of this company was held, on the 
16th instant, at Winchester House, London. 

The Chairman (Mr Harold G. Brown), in the course of his 
speech, said :—The scheme for the reorganisation of the company’s 
capital had not become operative on June 30, 1937. Consequently, 
the balance sheet and accounts, which we are required by law to 
issue, do not show the rearrangement of the capital effected by the 
scheme. I am glad to say that the scheme has now become opera- 
tive, it having been confirmed by Order of the Court on Novem- 
ber 22nd. To enable you to see the result of this scheme, we 
thought it desirable to issue a pro forma balance sheet, based upon 
the figures at June 30th last, as it would have appeared had the 
scheme become operative on that date. 

As a company registered in England, our share capital and 
debenture capital are sterling liabilities, whereas a large part of 
our assets always has been invested in Australia and New Zealand 
in a form which meant that the drop in the sterling value of those 
currencies, which took place in 1931, left us to face a large and 
wholly unexpected depreciation in the sterling value of our assets. 

Our assets may be divided into two broad categories: (1) Ster- 
ling assets and assets in South Africa, which for all practical 
purposes may be treated as sterling ; (2) our assets in Australia 
and New Zealand. The assets in Australia and New Zealand can 
again be sub-divided into two categories, namely, property assets, 
such as properties, buildings, plant, investments, etc., and cur- 
rency assets, such as money| with bankers, debts due to us in 
Australian and New Zealand currencies, etc. We are satisfied that 
the jvalue of; our property assets in Australia and New Zealand 
in) reasonably be taken in sterling at the figures at which they 
appear in the pro forma balance sheet. This means that the 


premises reserve of £310,398 is not required to offset the balance — 


sheet value of our premises and can be treated therefore as a free 
reserve and be added to our general reserve account. 

Our currency assets in Australia and New Zealand, less liabilities 
payable in those countries, are taken into our accounts at par of 
exchange, and it is therefore desirable, if not necessary, to provide 
for the present depreciation in currency. 

In the pro forma balance sheet you will find details of the cur- 
rency assets in Australia and New Zealand, and the currency 
liabilities. The excess of these assets over liabilities amounts to 
approximately £3,600,o00, the currency depreciation on which 
comes to £726,000. 

We can now say that, after providing for currency depreciation, 
our revised ordinary share capital of {1,250,000 is fully repre- 
sented by assets, with a surplus of £159,000, or about 12} per 
cent. Out of the profits of the year we are proposing to transfer 
£15,000 to the general reserve, which will bring that reserve up 
to £650,000, and we shall hope in future years to continue to build 
up this reserve, 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Turning now to the profit and loss account, this year we show 
separately the exchange on conversion of our Australian and New 
Zealand profits to sterling. We have charged this exchange on the 
whole of these profits, although only part of the profits was in 
fact remitted to this country by June 30th. 

Allowing for this adjustment, you will see that our receipts are 
up by some £100,000, while our expenses are up by some £31,000. 
This increase in expense is very largely forced upon us by legisla- 
tion passed in New Zealand and Australia, more especially in New 
Zealand. 

Taxes take an additional {12,000 and exchange an additional 
£11,500, so that the net result is that, out of {100,000 increase in 
receipts we are getting about £48,000 increase in net profits avail- 
able in sterling as compared with last year. ' 

After providing for debenture interest we are left with £136,000 
available for dividend. If you deduct one year’s dividend on the 
first preference stock, which takes £50,000, the balance left is 
£86,000 available for dividend on our revised ordinary stock of 
£1,2§0,000. We have earned, therefore, just about 7 per cent. 
on our revised ordinary share capital. You will see that in re- 

a dividend on the ordinary stock of 2} per cent., 
which requires £31,250, we are dividing less than one-half of the 
Profits which we have available. It gives the directors satisfac- 
tion’to be able to commence again, if only in a modest way, 
the payment of dividends on the ordinary stock. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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NELSON FINANCIAL TRUST, LIMITED 
INCREASED DIVIDEND 


The ordinary general meeting of the Nelson Financial Trust, 
Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at Southern House, 
Cannon Street, London. 


The Right Hon. Viscount Goschen, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E., C.B.E. 


(the chairman), said that in the report the directors announced a 
depreciation of investments of 5.77 per cent. That was not to be 
wondered at considering that markets had been consistently 
falling for months past, and it must be borne in mind that a 
valuation taken at any specified date was of doubtful worth ; 
as a matter of fact, in April last they had had a very substantial 
appreciation, but all those who had followed the course of stock 
markets had realised how disappointing the position was com- 
pared with the sanguine expectations at the beginning of the year. 

They could choose from the many reasons put forward to 
explain the unexpected turn of affairs, but they seemed to have 
no connection with the excellent results that were being published 
in every section of industry. Undoubtedly the violent fluctua- 
tions of the American market, losses by speculators, and the 
general slowing down of world trade had all had something to 
do with the position, which had not been helped by the rather 
strained atmosphere in Europe and the war which had broken out 
in the East. 

Their geographical distribution indicated that they were essen- 
tially an all-British trust, the actual figures being:—Great 
Britain, 51.1 per cent.; British Empire—outside Great Britain— 
30.5 per cent.; Europe, 5.2 per cent.; Asia, 5.1 per cent.; North 
America, 3.1 per cent.; South and Central America, 5 per cent. 
After all, the most important function of the investment trust 
was to provide as good and safe an income as possible. He was 
glad to say that they had had a satisfactory increase in revenue 
which had enabled them to recommend a transfer to revenue 
reserve of £3,000 and to increase their dividend by 1 per cent. 
for the year, making a total of 5 per cent. Without venturing 
to prophesy, he thought that there were reasonable prospects of 
their revenue being maintained or possibly increased in the 
current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





SECOND COVENT GARDEN PROPERTY 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of the Second Covent 
Garden Property Company, Limited, was held, on the 15th 
instant, at the Hotel Victoria, London. 

Mr Philip E. Hill (the chairman) said:—Ladies and gentlemen, 
the revenue from properties, dividends and transfer fees for the 
year ended November 30, 1937, amounted to £171,461, which 
compares with £164,599 for the previous year. After providing 
for debenture and mortgage interest, taxation and other charges, 
there remains a balance of £66,998 12s. 10d. From this has 
been paid or provided for, the dividend on the preference shares 
and an interim dividend upon the ordinary shares of three per 
cent. actual. It is now proposed to pay a final dividend of 
4% per cent. actual on the ordinary share capital, making, with 
the interim already paid, a total dividend for the year of 7} per 
cent. This will leave a balance to be carried forward of £28,992, 
as compared with £23,118 brought in from last year. This in- 
crease in the amount carried forward of {5,874 is after making 
an increased provision of some £2,000 for income tax and £3,200 
for National Defence Contribution. In these circumstances I feel 
sure you will agree that the year’s result is satisfactory. 

During the past year your directors have purchased or con- 
tracted to purchase further properties at a total cost of £218,483. 
These properties, of which £144,710 are freehold and £73,773 lease- 
hold, are all of the high-class type of shop property owned by 
this company and are let to well-known multiple shop companies 
or established traders. 

To finance the purchases of properties during the last two 
years the company has had recourse to loans or bank overdraft. 
The directors had contemplated replacing such loans with a fur- 
ther issue of shares, but in view of market conditions they do 
not consider this practicable for the time being. They have given 
the matter very careful consideration for some time past 
with a view to providing a more permanent form of finance and 
have now arranged to fund {400,000 of this indebtedness by way 
of mortgages fixed for a term of years. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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ORIENT STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


HIGHER OPERATING PROFIT 


The thirty-eighth ordinary general meeting of the Orient Steam 
Navigation Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, 
at the offices, 3 and 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London. 

Sir Alan Anderson, G.B.E., M.P., who presided in the absence 
of the chairman, Mr I. C. Geddes, who is visiting Australia, said 
that the vote of thanks which Australia gave to the ‘‘ Orion '’ had 
been repeated for the ‘‘ Orcades ’’ and he mentioned the success of 
their experiments in air-conditioning. 

In the balance sheet the item of ‘‘ Fleet, etc.’’ was higher on 
the year by £34,201, being increased by payments on account 
of ‘‘ Orcades’’ and reduced by depreciation and the sale of 
** Orsova.”’ 

Operating profit at £351,000 was higher by £135,000 and would 
by itself have met depreciation and preference dividends and left 
something for ordinary dividend. With the help of profit and 
interest on investments and the balance brought forward, they 
could pay a dividend of 5 per cent. free of tax on the ordinary 
shares, The profit and loss account was better, but had not given 
a return commensurate to the real capital involved in what must 
always be a risky business. 

During the last 13 years they had replaced the whole of their 
fleet with the exception of the ‘‘Ormonde.’’ It might easily 
cost £400,000 more to build the ‘‘ Orcades’’ to-day, and the 
orders placed in bad times had helped the shipbuilders just as the 
farmer was helped by rain in drought. 

In 1924 some 25,000 migrants per annum were assisted out to 
Australia and many other third-class passengers paid their fare 
out and home. In 1930 assisted migration stopped, so rather 
than Jet their ships continue running empty, they had decided to 
alter the ‘‘Orama’’ and her four sisters to carry tourist pas- 
sengers. When the world returned to sanity and once more spent 
its exchange on Australian butter and meat and fruit instead of 
on guns, the demand for settlers would revive. The Common- 
wealth Government were proposing once more to help settlers 
nominated by friends in Australia, and they hoped it would be 
remembered how cheaply the existing ships could carry such 
migrants outside the few months when the ships were full and 
how steep would be the curve of rising costs if special ships were 
to be provided. 

In saloon traffic, too, there had been great changes and on one 
ocean after another services had been established at a scale of 
speed, luxury and cost far beyond the paying capacity of the 
traffic. When British travellers were carried under a foreign flag 
at a high speed for an uneconomic charge they sometimes forgot 
that the foreign taxpayer bore the loss from no special desire to 
help them or British trade either in peace or war. 

This year it was hoped that many people from Europe would 
take advantage of the specially reduced fare to attend the 150th 
birthday of Australia. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





DAVIS ESTATES, LIMITED 


PREMIER POSITION MAINTAINED 


The annual general meeting of Davis Estates, Limited, was held, 
on the 16th instant, at Winchester House, London. 

Mr M. S. Myers (the chairman) said that during the year the 
overdraft at the bank had been reduced from £88,469 to £23,528, 
and sundry creditors had been reduced by some £23,000, while cash 
was approximately {26,000 as against nil. Debtors had been re- 
duced by £30,000, and the stock, less mortgages, by some £69,000. 
Cash deposits with building societies had increased by £20,000, 


-and freehold and leasehold investment properties, at cost, had 


been increased by over £73,000. On the other hand, mortgages 
had been obtained in connection with these properties, and the 
result was that the equity was some {22,000 less, but the income 
was considerably greater. Shares in and loans to subsidiary com- 
panies had increased by some {27,000, and the item of goodwill 
had been seduced during the past three years by {101,405 by the 
application of reserve accounts. 

The profit for the year of £78,587 was slightly less than in the 
previous year, due to the completing of forward sale contracts en- 
tered into prior to the increase in sale prices. One satisfactory 
feature was that the net amount of income derived from their 
property investment account, after deducting outgoings of every 
kind, equalled an amount joueiiiapidieraaineten to one-half 
of the interest required for the service of their preference share 
issue. This was a good result to have achieved in three years. 
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The preference shares were well covered, both as to capital ang 
interest, and this cover would increase from year to year. No qj.; 
dend had been paid on the ordinary shares since the inception 
the company, although they showed a large earning capacity, an 
year something approximating to 20 per cent., but the earning. 
over the company’s charges had been ‘* plugged ’’ back into the 
business. This would not be bad for ordinary shareholders, {,, 
virtue, and especially financial virtue, brought its own reward ;, 
those who could wait. The company had progressed remarkaj, 
well, and owing to its premier position in the trade its preg 
operations and outlook were as good as they had ever been, 

Mr A. F. Davis (managing director) said that he would like ;, 
say a few words about the building industry and its prospect: 
That industry was the largest in the country, with a gross tur. 
over estimated at no less than {600 millions per annum. His viey; 
were that the building industry, as a whole, including house buili. 
ing, was stable and progressive, and he was confident from reports 
which he received in course of business that he was justified jy 
making those statements. 

As a matter of interest shareholders would no doubt like to hea; 
that one of their wholly owned subsidiary companies, Davis (Cov. 
tractors), a self-explanatory name, was well known in the building. 
contracting world, and was carrying out work for architects an 
municipalities. 

As to the future, he realised that he was a wise man who said a: 
little about the future as he could, but he would like to assure them 
that his fellow directors and he were satisfied that the prospects 
of that company, built on solid foundations, were excellent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED 


' A RECORD YEAR 
PRE-EMINENT POSITION OF “GOBLIN” CLEANERS 


s 
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The thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of The British 
Vacuum Cleaner and Engineering Company, Limited, was heli, 
on the 15th instant, at the registered offices of the compan, 
Parson’s Green Lane, London, S.W. 

Mr H. Cecil Booth, F.C.G.I., M.Inst.C.E., chairman and joint 
managing director, said that the directors were again glad to 
report that a further increase both as regarded turnover and profits 
had established another record. A factor which the directors had 
to meet was the increased cost of materials which had taken place 
during the year. They determined, as being in the best interests 
of the company, to develop a still more vigorous attack on the 
market rather than adopt the alternative of raising prices to the 
public, and they were satisfied that the results had shown the 
wisdom of such policy. 

The company’s trade name, ‘‘ Goblin,’’ was famous throughout 
the whole electrical trade of the country, and was accepted as 
implying a standard of excellence and outstanding value, and 
there was no doubt that Goblin Cleaners held a pre-eminent 
position in the vacuum cleaner industry. 

The question of further increased accommodation had become 
one of paramount importance during the past twelve months, and 
the directors had recently acquired the freehold of a first-class 
modern factory, with 20 acres of land, between Epsom and 
Leatherhead. 

The company had recently taken steps to broaden further the 
basis of its operations, and was now marketing, with encouraging 
signs of success, two lines, viz. electric washing machines and 
electric clocks, which allied themselves very well with its mai 
business. The company had an excellent range of models, which 
were being very favourably received and were being marketed 
under their trade name ‘‘ Goblin.’’ 

The company’s sales as from October 1st last to date showed 4 
substantial increase on those of the same period last year. 

The directors recommended a final dividend on the ordinary 
shares of 30 per cent., making 40 per cent. for the year, leaving 
£8,449 to be carried forward. The balance sheet showed a really 
strong position, especially when they considered that no items 
for goodwill, patents or development were included. 

In conclusion the chairman paid a tribute to the loyalty and 
enthusiastic work of the staff during the past year and mentioned 
that reservation had been made in the accounts for a staff bonus 
in accordance with the directors’ usual policy. He felt that all 
shareholders would like to know that every employee of the 
company was granted a minimum of seven days’ holiday with 
full pay, and he was sure the shareholders would cordially endorse 
the tribute which, on behalf of his co-directors, he had paid to the 
whole of the company’s organisation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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MITCHELL COTTS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 


The ordinary general meeting of Mitchell Cotts and Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 16th instant, in London. 

Mr Alexander Hamilton (chairman and managing director) said 
that the profit for the year, which included the net profits of 
subsidiary companies, whether distributed or not, amounted to 
£44,258. The directors recommended a dividend of 10 per cent., 
less tax. As mentioned last year, their principal subsidiary, 
Mitchell Cotts and Company (South Africa), had acquired a 100 
per cent. interest in Thesen’s Steam Ship Company, Limited. 

As regarded general trading conditions, their export coal business 
irom Durban had been considerably handicapped throughout most 
of the year because of the very great pressure on the South African 
railways which had prevented them from giving facilities to the 
collieries to rail coal to the port in anything like adequate 
quantities. 

The successful operations of their London steamship companies 
had largely contributed to those results, and it was pleasing to 
remember in that connection that as the year of these companies 
ended in December last, full benefit of the improvement in freights 
was not reflected in the accounts. Freights had within the last 
few weeks fallen again somewhat. It was felt in any case by a 
good many authorities that the present reduction in freights 
might well be only temporary and that it was most unlikely that 
they would see ever again a recurrence of former tramp shipping 
conditions when losses were not infrequent. 

The acquisition of Thesen’s Steam Ship Company had justified 
itself, and they felt certain it would continue to do so. Since the 
close of the financial year all the shares in Fraser and Chalmers 
South Africa), Limited, had been acquired, and the shareholders 
had authorised the necessary increase in their capital to provide 
for t purchase and for possible other similar developments. 
They remained convinced that that acquisition would not merely 
be advantageous in itself and a source of increased profit to the 
company, but that the association with that important and well- 
established company in South Africa and Rhodesia would bring 
strength and numerous other advantages to the company. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 








AGAR, CROSS AND COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SUBSTANTIAL RISE IN PRICES 


The thirty-first ordinary general meeting of this company was 
held, on the 16th instant, in London. 

Mr Stuart C. Sheppard (chairman), in the course of his speech, 
referred specially to the loss they had suffered through the death 
of their managing director, Mr H. S. F, Alexander ; the resigna- 
tion of Sir William Coats Cross, Bart., from the board, under 
medical advice, and the new additions to the board—Mr Charles 
Hendry, Mr Walter Woodbine Parish and Mr James Asher; also 
that Mr William A. Agar, whilst retiring from the chairmanship, 
still remained a member of the board. 

He dealt with the issue of £350,000 5} per cent. five-year un- 
secured notes, explaining terms and conditions thereof, and that 
with funds thus obtained the company had been able to effect a 
cash settlement of indebtedness to their two principal American 
suppliers, thus obtaining a substantial saving. 

After dealing with the balance sheet in detail, he explained 
that the exchange deficiency account had been merged into the 
profit and loss figures, giving the reasons therefor, and that this 
alteration enabled this year’s accounts to be presented in a form 
which, besides showing the actual year’s trading, would make 
future yearly comparisons easier and more accurate—as it 
included all known exchange depreciation on net movable assets 
to date of balance. The gross balance now stands at £310,195, 
‘3 against £537,700 last year. 

The Chairman then touched upon the substantial rise in the 
company’s sales due to improved economic conditions in their 
trading territories, and the benefits accruing from more stable 
exchange. The first five months of the present financial year 
showed an improvement of over 50 per cent. on the monthly 
sales, and in the aggregate it was thought that reasonably satis- 
factory crops on the whole could be secured, and they might look 
{or a continuance of an increase in sales. 

_ The accounts were duly passed, as also the resolution convert- 
ing the share capital of the company into stock. 

The shareholders having requested the chairman to express 
their condolences to Mrs Alexander, the proceedings terminated 
with a vote of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL CREDIT COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


IMPROVED PROFIT-EARNING POSITION 


The fourth annual general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Industrial Credit Company, Limited, was held, on the 14th 
instant, at the offices of the company, g Leinster Street, Dublin. 

The Chairman, Mr J. P. Colbert, said: —Ladies and Gentlemen, 
We have under consideration to-day the fourth annual balance 
sheet of the company. You will have noted that our profits show 
a decline as compared with last year. The gross profit is £38,625, 
being £7,853 less than that for 1936. There has been a slight 
saving in expenses, and the net profit, at £30,898, shows a decline 
of £7,690. 

No particular significance must be attached to this recession in 
our profits. A substantial proportion of our earnings was derived 
from our underwriting activities, and as this source of income is 
liable to considerable fluctuation, a certain element of variability 
must necessarily be reflected in our accounts. During the year 
the company undertook five capital issues, as against six in the 
previous year, but the turnover involved was only £428,707 as 
against {1,149,400. Profits on realisation of investments have 
constituted another accidental factor affecting our net earnings. 
At last year’s meeting, in recommending the allocation of £10,000 
to investment reserve, I indicated that the bulk of this sum repre- 
sented capital profits. It so happens that during the last year 
realisations of shares have been considerably less. 

The decline in revenue from these two sources would more than 
account for the decrease in our net profit. On the other hand, 
our revenue from loans and investments has shown a very satis- 
factory expansion during the year, despite the fact that we have 
had to sell revenue-producing securities in order to afford funds 
to enable us to take up commitments in entirely new industries. 
On the whole, therefore, the potential profit-earning position of the 
company may be said to have improved during the year. 

We recommend that out of the amount of £35,194 available the 
sum of £10,000 be added to reserve fund, £10,000 to investment 
and other reserves, and {5,000 to contingency reserve, leaving a 
balance of {10,194 to be carried forward. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


IND COOPE AND ALLSOPP, LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES AND PROFIT 


The twenty-fifth ordinary general meeting of Ind Coope and 
Allsopp, Limited, was held, on the 13th instant, at the Abercorn 
Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, London, E.C. 

Colonel the Rt. Hon. Sir L. G. Courthope, Bt., M.C., M.P., 
(the chairman), said that they had had another good year, and 
had made satisfactory progress with the work of amalgamation of 
the numerous companies controlled by Ind Coope and Allsopp, 

The trading profit for the year to September 3oth last was 
£914,501, as against £768,621 in 1936, an increase of nearly 
£146,000. The considerable increase in trading profit was 
accounted for by larger sales in bulk and bottle. For the year 
1937 they had a full year of the Nalder and Collyer trade, whereas 
in 1936 they had only a little over five months, and, in addition 
to that, the general trade in bulk and bottle showed a satisfactory 
improvement, due no doubt to the greater prosperity in the coun- 
try. The trading results in their managed houses also showed a 
very gratifying increase. wae 

With regard to the combined statement of assets and liabilities 
of the parent company and its subsidiaries, it was most satisfac- 
tory that the excess of assets over liabilities of the whole group 
had increased by nearly £160,000. They had five breweries work- 
ing, two large ones at Burton-on-Trent, a large one at Romford 
and two small ones at Liverpool and Plymouth. All those breweries 
were working to more or less full capacity at busy periods of the 
year. He was able to assure shareholders that all their breweries 
and bottling stores were well managed and up-to-date. Manufac- 
turing methods and machinery were under constant revision. 

Their stocks of brewing materials were adequate, both in quan- 
tity and quality. During recent months the cost of materials, 
particularly malt and barley, had risen materially, but they were 
well bought, and much of their barley and malt had been pur- 
chased before the rise in prices; but the rise could not fail to 
affect the current year’s accounts. In common with other brewers, 
they endeavoured to use as much home-grown malt as possible. 

From the balance available for disposal they proposed to pay a 





final dividend of 20 per cent., less tax, making 27} per cent. for the 


year. 
The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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OROVILLE DREDGING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


LARGER EARNINGS ANTICIPATED 


The twenty-sixth ordinary general of the Oroville 
Dredging Company, Limited, was held, on the roth instant, at 
20 Aldermanbury, London. 

Mr Frederick W. Baker (the Chairman) said that shares in com- 
panies at cost stood at £278,047, as against £332,461 in last year's 
accounts, resulting from the writing off of £58,914 from premium 
account, and their holding in Pato Mines of Columbia, remained 
at £139,877, the same figures as appeared in last year’s accounts, 
the two items together making up a total of £417,924. 

Dividends had been received amounting to £68,449, and other 
credits increased the total to £73,666. After deducting the divi- 
dends paid in December, 1936, and April, 1937, there was a 
balance of £136,253 to be carried forward. 

Turning to Pato Consolidated Gold Dredging, dredges Nos. 1 
and 2 dredged 3,668,000 cubic yards, and 193,700 cubic yards 
were treated hydraulically, averaging over the whole 15.19 cents 
per cubic yard, and the operating profit was $244,627. For the 
five months of the current financial year dredges Nos. 1 and 2 
dredged 1,371,000 cubic yards, averaging 21.58 cents. Dredge 
No. 3 was completed in May last, and'dredges 4 and 5 should be 
ready to operate early next year. The successful result of 
hydraulicing work carried out during the year had justified the 
purchase of four additional units. 


ENORMOUS GRAVEL RESERVES 


The head consulting engineer of Placer Development estimated 
that the properties controlled by Pato Consolidated contained 
600 million cubic yards of gravel of an average recoverable value 
of between 14 and 15 cents per cubic yard, gold taken at $35 per 
ounce, and that, in addition, 37 million cubic yards of gravel 
suitable for hydraulicing with an average recoverable value of 
25 cents per yard had been proved. He estimated that, with five 
dredges in operation, the dredging costs would not exceed 7 cents 
per cubic yard. It was expected to dig around 16 million cubic 
yards of gravel annually, and the hydraulicing units now being 
installed should handle yearly a further 1,500,000 yards. The 
report gave the estimated average recoverable value of the 
dredging ground as between 14 and 15 cents per cubic yard, but 
the chances were that for many years to come the average 
recovery would be more like 20 cents a yard. 

The company’s holding in the Asnazu Gold Dredging remained 
unaltered. For their financial year 1,542,000 cubic yards were 
dredged, averaging 49.67 cents per cubic yard, and the operating 
profit was $436,000. Dividends of 10 cents per share were paid 
in April and October, 1937. 

With regard to the company’s interest in Bulolo Gold Dredging, 
during the year the four Bulolo dredges dredged 11 million cubic 
yards, the bullion produced realising $4,870,000, with an operating 
profit of $3,585,000. Two interim dividends, equal to $2.90 per 
share, had been paid, and a further interim dividend for the 
current year of $1.50 (Canadian) had been declared. 


IMPROVED INCOME PROSPECTS 


He had stated in his remarks to them at last year’s annual 
meeting, that with the enormous gravel reserves controlled by 
Pato Consolidated, which would, in due course, as the construction 
programme was carried out, come into profitable operation, they 
might look for a gradual augmentation of dividend payments, 
culminating in maximum returns within a period of from two to 
three years. 

It would be clear to them from his remarks that they should, 
during the coming year, be beginning to reach that period of 

y were on the eve of completing the 
oe ee ameneinnt mage ol thale conmtoee : 
so i early part of next year ight anticipate 
increased yardages handled with ee ee 
income, to be followed by further increases of earnings as Bulolo 
and Asnazu’s additional dredge construction programme was com- 
pleted and the developments at Nechi; as planned, should title be 
secured, were carried out. They would endeavour, as far as it 
was possible, to repay existing loans effected by Pato Consolidated 
in the past and provide for further capital outlay to carry out their 


tion programme, | 


KWAHU MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 
SUCCESSFUL RESULTS—GOOD PROSPECTS 


The ordinary general meeting of this company was held, 0, 
the 13th instant, in London. 

Lieut.-Colonel Frank Johnson, D.S.O. (the chairman), in th, 
course of his speech, said that, referring to their 25 per cent. 
interest in the Tokosea Mine, the board still thought very highly 
of this old mine, and had no hesitation in taking advantage of 
the opportunity to increase their interests to 334 per cent. 

To prevent any misunderstanding and to stop any rumours that 
might be current he would state they still held, and were likely 
to continue to hold, the 765,000 shares in the Gold Coast Main 
Reef and 400,000 shares in the Marlu Gold Mining Areas. Last 
year he referred to the Marlu Gold Mining Areas as likely to 
be added to the small and historic list of the world’s great 
mines, and he now saw no reason to change the opinion he 
then expressed. 

Shareholders would have seen the ever-increasing profits in the 
first few months during which the reduction plant had been 
running. When the whole plant was in operation there was every 
reason to anticipate a profit of about three quarters of a million 
pounds per annum, one-twentieth of which would come to the 
Kwahu Company and represented almost 100 per cent. on its 
capital. So long as they were in a position to recommend the 
payment of 100 per cent. from the dividends they were likely to 
get from the Marlu Gold Mining Areas and Gold Coast Main Reef 
it was their intention to regard their holdings in the other com- 
panies given in the report as a potential reserve to be realised as 
and when they deemed it expedient. Their 765,000 shares in the 
Gold Coast Main Reef, at their market valuation, represented 
nearly five times the capital of the company. 

Referring to the interim dividend of 25 per cent., free of tax, 
the board believed that it was the first and last occasion on which 
such a comparatively small dividend as 25 per cent. would be dis- 
tributed. He asked the shareholders to remember the statement 
that he had made to the effect that the board had every reason 
to look forward to asking their approval of the distribution of 100 
per cent. per annum during the next few years, in which time a 
substantial reserve was being built up. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 


ANGLO-ECUADORIAN OILFIELDS, 
LIMITED 


RECORD DISTRIBUTION 





The nineteenth annual ordinary general meeting of the Anglo- 
Ecuadorian Oilfields, Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, at 
Winchester House, London, Mr. H. C. R. Williamson (chairman of 
the company) presiding. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report and 
accounts, said: —When I had the pleasure of addressing you last 
year I described the report as encouraging and healthy. I believe 
you will agree that, judged by the report which we are at the 
moment considering, that measure of good health which we en- 
joyed last year might almost be described as robust health to-day. 

It is a great pleasure to your board to be able to recommend the 
payment of a dividend of 10 per cent., plus a bonus of 5 per cent. 
This is the largest distribution ever made by the company and, 
if we find ourselves in a position to repeat it in future, we shall, 
I think, have no reason for dissatisfaction. ~ 

There are some slight indications to-day of a certain weakness 
in the gasoline price structure in the United States market. Stocks 
of gasoline at this time of the year have a tendency to rise, and 
this tendency may be accentuated should the winter in the United 
States prove exceptionally severe, for refineries in that case have 
to cater for a greatly increased consumption of oil for heating 
purposes, necessitating the manufacture of a corresponding amount 
of gasoline which, owing to weather conditions, does not rapidly 
go into consumption. However, the various State Governments 
and the industry in the United States are fully alive to these 
factors, and, I believe, will maintain that spirit of co-operation 
which has resulted, during the past year or more, in the mainten- 
ance of comparatively stable conditions and the avoidance of 
wastage. ; 

In conclusion I would say to you this—Do not expect anything 
spectacular from this company. We have had a successful year. 
but everything has been in our favour. The pendulum may switg 
the other way. Meantime, if there is no material change in crude 
prices or in exchange rates, I venture to hope that we shall aga!0 
make a satisfactory showing for you in the current year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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WILUNA GOLD CORPORATION, 
LIMITED 


AN EMINENT GEOLOGIST’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


Presiding at the annual general meeting held in London, on the 
13th instant, Mr John A. Agnew (chairman), in moving the 
adoption of the report and accounts, said that as the subsidiary 
company (Wiluna Gold Mines, Limited) bad paid no dividend in 
respect of the year to March 31st last, the Corporation was 
similarly unable to make any distribution. Operations of the 
Mines Company had shown a net profit for the year of {267,846 
(Australian), which had been absorbed by expenditure on new 
plant and development. 

The main factor was the diminished size and progressive im- 
poverishment of both the east and west lodes. These tendencies 
had now persisted over so great a distance that their significance 
must not be minimised. The ore deposits at Wiluna had presented 
unusual features from the first. It was unusual that a lode like 
the East Lode, presenting such strong and well-marked shearing 
over great distance, should prove so erratic at depth. It was also 
unusual that the large West Lode No. 2 ore-body had not come 
within 300 ft. of surface and had been encountered unexpectedly. 

This analogy alone indicated the strong chance that in the large 
unexplored area especially to the south of the main workings 
other lodes existed, possibly of equal or greater value. They con- 
sidered the chances sufficiently good to warrant intensive explora- 
tion. The present ore reserves gave them a life of approximately 
four years, they had a good plant and smelting indicated a higher 
gold extraction. During that period such proportion of the work- 
ing profit as was deemed necessary would be devoted to intensive 
and exhaustive exploration. — 

He added that Dr Connolly, an eminent geologist, had just 
completed an investigation, and a cabled summary of his report 
contained recommendations for an extensive drilling programme in 
favourable areas, and it was satisfactory to note that there was a 
possibility of a recurrence of values below the present zone of the 
main workings. Dr Connolly pointed out that the present ore 
structure bore no relation to the surface which might have been 
thousands of feet above the present surface and that the Wiluna 
ore-shoots which had produced 1,300,000 ozs. of gold were once 
deep-seated. This gave more than hope of a recurrence of the 
lodes at still greater depth. The programme of exploration re- 
commended coincided with their own views, and they proposed to 
proceed with this work at once. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





MESSINA (TRANSVAAL) 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED 


PROFITS DOUBLED 


The annual general meeting of the Messina (Transvaal) Develop- 
ment Company, Limited, was held, on the 15th instant, in 
London. 

Lieut.-Col. John P. Grenfell (the chairman) said that at the 
annual meeting last year he stated that their profits in the 
coming year would be double those of the preceding year, and 
that prediction had been more than borne out by the accounts 
now presented. The receipts from sales of copper and from sundry 
tevenue amounted to £536,407, compared with £350,074 in the 
preceding year. The total expenditure was £379,705, leaving 
£156,701 as a result of the year’s working. 

The total of Messina Mine reserves had increased to 911,125 
tons, assaying 1.96 per cent., as against| 715,350 tons, assaying 
2.07 per cent. last year. Harper Mine had added a further 100,000 
tons to its reserves and, as the grade had been higher, the figures 
now stood at 619,890 tons, assaying 2.74 per cent. Cu, as against 
519,840 tons, assaying 2.47 per cent. Cu last year. The lower 
levels were looking very good, with largely extended ore bodies of 
high grade. Both to the east and west the surface indications 
were of a promising nature, and indicated considerable further 
tonnages of ore. 

At the further end of their copper field they were developing 
the Campbell Mine. At present they had as reserves 37,510 tons of 
2.22 per cent. Cu, as against 11,460 tons of 1.75 per cent. Cu last 
year. The results of this mine were definitely promising, and when 
they got to the Goo ft. level he anticipated that they would have 
a valuable addition to their other twin mines, Messina and Harper. 
The total addition to the ore reserves was 325,755 tons, an increase 
of 25 per cent. and he was informed that a rough computation up 
to date showed a further large increase. 
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They proposed to pay a final dividend of 20 per cent., making 
35 per cent. for the year, and after providing for taxation, to carry 
to general reserve an amount which would bring it up to £250,000. 
After doing that they were left with a strong cash position. Ore 
reserves had reached a figure of approximately 1,600,000 tons, an 
increase of 325,000 tons. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





RATANUI RUBBER LIMITED 
LARGELY INCREASED PROFIT 


The third annual general meeting of Ratanui Rubber, Limited, 
was held, on the 15th instant, at 7 Martin’s Lane, London. 

The Chairman (Mr W. Arthur Addinsell) said, in the course of 
his remarks:—The profit for the year at {9,700 is more than 
three times greater than that earned for the previous year. The 
factors responsible were the substantial increase in the quantity of 
rubber allowed for export, and the higher average net sale price 
by approximately 2}d. per Ib. The proposal is that the dividend 
should be raised from 4 per cent. for last year to 10 percent. Some 
of you may have considered that a more liberal distribution should 
have been recommended, but prevailing conditions justify an 
attitude of caution. 

The allocation of {1,000 to replanting reserve and the writing 
down of the book value of buildings, etc., leaves £2,336. The 
contribution to the National Defence Fund will call for approxi- 
mately {110, and after providing for the staff bonus and direc- 
tors’ extra remuneration, there will be a net carry-forward of 
about £1,600 as compared with {,1,011 brought in. 

Permission has been granted io the company to extend the 
planted area by the opening of 50 acres of reserve land. This area 
is now completely planted up with specially selected budgrafted 
material. It should, in time, form a valuable addition to the 
area under cultivation. 

Our investment in Edensor is equal to approximately 60 acres, 
so that our total rubber interest is capitalised at about £33 per 
acre, which speaks for itself. The financial position is sound, pro- 
vided the industry receives the treatment to which it is entitled, 
Fears have been expressed that events in the U.S.A. would check 
consumption, and the International Rubber Control Committee 
has deemed it necessary to impose a cut in the export rate. The 
crop which we shall be allowed to export during the twelve months 
ending June 30th next should not be appreciably less than that for 
the past year, but we cannot calculate with any certainty what the 
average sale price will be. The position of the company has been 
strengthened by prudent finance, and I hope that a year hence the 
results will show that the rate of dividend can at least be main- 
tained. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 





GOVERNMENT RETURNS, &c. 








NATIONAL ACCOUNTS 


The total ordinary revenue for the week ended December 11, 
1937, amounted to £11,576,000, against ordinary expenditure of 
£13,513,000. After increasing Exchequer Balances by £139,987 
the operations for the week, as shown below increased the gross 
National Debt by £2,077,000, to about £8,275 millions. f 


¢ Including £575 millions on account of Exchange Equalisation Account. 


(000’s omitted) 
I ss winiclatiiinininben + 8 S07 Bank of England Advances ...... a7 
Pie Depart vanes” “au P.O. sad Tee’ (ones) Act = 08 
+ 11,277 — 9,200 


An approximate analysis of the National Debt as at September 30, 
1937, appeared on page 41 of The Economist of October 2nd. 


Receipts into the Exchequer from 
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Receipts into the Exchequer from 


Estimate | Aprili, | Aprill, | Week | Week 
REVENUE for the | 19:6,to | 1937,to | ended | ended 
year Dec. 12, Dec, 11, | Dec. 12, | Dec. 11, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 












Customs and Kxcise— £ £ £ 

CRTEED ic. ~cctcentbencinitinctinn naghnsed 149,535,000] 157,175,000) 4,984,000 4,885,000 
eae 113,150,000] 77,000,000} 80,200,000 1,600,000) 1,743,000 
Total Customs and Excise | 333,000,000/226,535,000/ 237,375,000) 6,584,000) 6,628,000 

Motor Vehicle Duties ......... 34,000,000) $11,232 oa 

Post Office (Net Receipt) 11,800,000; 11 500,000; 650,000 


Crown Lands ....:.....0....-. 1,350,000] 1,020 990, ae a 
Receipts trom Sundry Loans | 4,300,000] 3,614.255| 4,286,638, 89,093 140,625 
Receipts......... 11,000,000] 14,545.238| 9,909,449 


ee fa | nn | enn me 


eee | ence | | ne | 














iia 
Post Office (Revenue required 
to meet expenditure on Post 
Office and Broadcasting) 75,198,000} 46,300,000] 48,990, 900,000} 950,000 
scadhiiia Rinlaniniatiatias 470,448,493) 495,960,746) 12,572,685 12,526,046 
Issues out of the Exchequer to meet 
payments from 
EXPENDITURE Estimate | Aprill, | Aprili, | Week | Week 
for the 1936, to 1937, to ended ended 
year Dec. 12, | Dec. 11, | Dec. 12, | Dec. 11, 
1937-38 1936 1937 1936 1937 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE £ £ £ £ £ 
Interest and Management of 
National Debt .............. 224,000,000) 176,230,980) 179,051,217) 1,858,948) 2,587,059 
smc 
a ahh 8,000,000; 4,423,781} 4,891,236 
Other Consolidated Fund Ser- 
iia che 3,200, 1,477,737} 1,991,405 
Post Office Fund ............... 300,000 420,529 as 
Tota! slot neebianislasiiaiil 235,500,000) 182,553,027) 185,933,858) 1,858,948) 2,587,059 
Total Supply Services (ex- 
Broadcasting) ............ $627348000'$377418179 420,506,547) 14,075,000) 10,926,000 
Total Ordinary Expenditure |862,848,000) 559,971 ,206' 606,440,405 15,933,948 13,513,059 
SELF-BALANCING 
EXPENDITURE 
Post Office Vote and Vote for 





ieinensha -seee | 75,198,000] 46,300,000° 48,990,000} 900,000) 950,000 
006,271,206 655,430, 405|16,838,948) 14,463,080 
¢ Including margin for Civil Supplementary Estimates but excluding 000,000 
estimated to be met from borrowed moneys under the Defence Loans Act, fat 

$ Motor Vehicle Duties a i to Road Fund treated as Self-Balancing in 1936-37 
aow added to Revenue Expenditure figures for purposes of comparison. 


The aggregate issues and receipts from April 1, 1937, to 
December 11, 1937, are shown below :— 


(000’s omitted) 





806,440 806,440 
POSITION OF THE FLOATING DEBT 


Dec. 1 ; 

Ways ae as ‘36 ae se 37 Dec. . 
Advances ped Rank ot aaemmmeeectone en dianee sadtnece saemens — 8,750 000 
Advances by Public Departments... 27,900, J ,000 y 

Treasury Bills outstanding .............. $22,135,000 674,595,000 918.755,000° + 8'595,000 


. Total Floating Debt ............ 850,035,000 498,130,000 971,595,000 + 2,525,000 
412,000, the of which 
a, Nate os ‘omens were not carried to the Exchequer within 


2 TREASURY BILLS BY PUBLIC TENDER 

enders for {50,000,000 Treasury Bills were opened on Decem- 
ber 10, 1937. amount spetted ier was 491,500,000. Tenders 
were accepted for Treasury Bills at three months dated Monday at 
£99 16s 2d. and above, in full, Tuesday to Saturday at {99 16s. 1d. 


about 61 per cent. and above, in full. The erage 
was 15s. 8 91d. sa ae 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURN FOR WEEK ENDED WEDNESDayY, 
DECEMBER 15, 1937 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ 














Notes Issued :— Government Debt .............. 11,015.16 
In Circulation — .......+-e 501,954,435 | Other Government Securities 208,687.27; 
In Banking Department ... 44,452,190 | Other Securities .................. 287,849 

Silver Cod  .......c6.cccescccessees 9,789 
Amount of Fiduciary Issue 220,¢ 
Gold Coin and Bullion............ 320d 
estnemiemeeniitgitinn wainiiiiness 
546,406,625 546,406,625 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
Proprietors’ Capital .......... - 4 shoe Government Securities ........ 95 
2% * peoundegesetetbes aon Other — — 008,105 
Public Deposits® ..........-+++ 11,4382,2 Discounts 
Deposits :-— . A £7 818 748 
Bankers... £103,381,527 Securities ..... £20,716,762 
Other Accounts 436,462,632 —————=——- 28,565,510 
139,844,159 | Notes ................ 44,452,190 
Gold and Silver Coin ............ 156,589 
169,182,454 169,182,454 
® Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt, 
F and Dividend Accounts. 
Both | Amount, Inc. or Dec. on 
Departments Dec. 15, 1937 Last Week 
f, £ 

Note circnlation.............sscscsesessees $01,954,435 + 9,123,744 

Public deposits ............ccsseeceeseeees 11,432,250 — 309,54 

Bankers’ deposits .............scs0s0s00+ 103,381,527 =: 

BD .weccnswecevenccenquoceseus 36,462,632 -- 

Total outside liabilities.................. 653,230, + 

Capital and rest...............ceerereeesss 17,906,045 + 

Government debt and securities...... 314,710,536 + 

Discounts and advances ............... 7,848,748 ~ 

Other securities co cccccesncesseses 21,004,602 _ 

Silver coin in issue D.sadsokde 9,789 - 

Coin and bullion "s reserves). $27,563,214 -- 
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woeseses ye’ Bank Rate. 















Nw 24 | 546.407 | 480,374 35,358 83,598 396.348 Na 
Dec. 1 | 546.407 | 485.676 11,985 105,673 96 5x6 Nil 
» 8 | 546,407 | 492,831 11,742 106,310 | 96,658 Nil 
—n—15 _ 40,407 _| $01,964 | 11,493 | 108,003 | 90,068 | __ NOI? 
(000’s omitted) 
Issue Department | Both Depts. Banking Department 
Date | Govt. Gold Coin Die- 
Deitand| Oto | sos Balon | S274 foount a} Ott | Se Time 
ties | tes Ratio toe joo | | 
rest | t é é % é ‘ ' | t | 
43 
Nov.24 218,752 | 1,238 | 927,952 | 51 76,153 | 8,601 | 20868 67,487 
Dec. 1 219339 | 649 | 927,697 78.823 | 10,522 | 20,708 62021 40 
» 8 219,700} 289 ‘ 641 20,955 | 54.748 35 
15 219,702 20.717 | 45,809 
BANKERS’ CLEARING RETURNS 
LONDON (000’s omitted) 






Total to 1937 cereecereees 
Total to date, 1896.“ 


Increase or decrease in 1037{ +2. 






Total for year 1936 eee ereresees 
Total for year 1935 ............ 


Increase or decrease in 1996{ 
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BIRMINGHAM....... 





BRADFORD skeunéants 1,160 770 

Sites 1 1,299 

ISTOL... ,326 S34 

HULL 
823 
bElce a 
POOL. 

MANCHESTER wweses | 20,453 | 9,726 

NEWCASTLE ........ | 1,413 | 1,316 
NOTTINGHAM ‘anabe 503 
SHEFFIELD ......... 928 








OVERSEAS BANK RETURNS 
NOTE.—The latest return of the Bank of Turkey appeared in The Economist 
for gb 26, 1937. Bgypt, Danzig. Lithuania and Estonia in November 27. 
Argentina one piney 4 eee eae te Canada, ene a 
Settee a ieaoamiien — porting Members, 


U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS.—In $’s (000’s omitted) 
—j2US.F.R. Bawxs | Dec. 17, | Nov. 26,| Der. 2, | Dec.9, | Dec. i6, 
Resources 1936 1937 


1937 1937 1937 
Certificates on hand 
Oe ote the Treasury} 8,853,620 | 9,122,400 | 9,121,900 | 9,121,910 | 9,121,910 
Total reServeS........c.sceneee 9,098,510 | 9,451,520 | 9,453,980 | 9,442,880 | 9,444,010 
Total cash reserves ......... 232,750 319,180 322,260 311,280 313,180 
Total bills discounted ...... 7,680 5, 17,030 17,390 15,770 
Bills bought in open market 3,090 2,830 2,830 2,820 2,830 
Total bills on hand .......... 10,770 18,690 19,880 20,210 18,600 
Industrial advances ......... 25,310 18,590 18,460 18,450 18,430 
Total U.S. Govt. securities | 2,430,230 | 2,564,010 | 2,564,010 | 2,564,010 | 2,564,010 
Total bills and securities ...| 2,466,310 | 2,601,290 | 2.602 .602,680 | 2,601,040 
‘otal resources ............... |12,575,080 12,757,800 12,841,930 |12,732,580 [12,923,970 
LiaBILitTizs 
Federal Reserve notes in 
acthal circulation ......... 4,268,970 | 4,264,830 | 4,279,490 | 4,294,880 | 4,233,100 
te of excess member 
reserves over re- 
quirements ..........-.-.06+ 2,050,000 | 1,140,000 | 1,120,000 | 1,050,000 | 1,060,000 
Deposits—Member - bank— 
reserve account ............ 6,674,160 | 6,948,930 | 6,906,470 | 6,836,280 | 6,884,410 
Government deposits ....:.. 172,830 113,300 176,640 241,840 231,540 
Total deposits .............. 7,073, "560 7,547,040 | 7,542,460 | 7,523,760 | 7,534,970 
Capital paid in and surplus 302,980 305,970 905 906,109 306,020 
Total liabilities ............... 12,575,080 12,757,800 |12,841,930 |12,732,580 | 12,923,970 
Ratio of total reserves to 
and F.R. note 
liabilities combined ....,. 80-2% 80-0% 800% 799% 79-8% 


US.F.R. Banks anp 
Treasury Compinrep 


ES 
Gold Stock ....... 11,222,000 | 12,774,000 {12,774,000 |12,764,000 | 12,765,000 
Treasury and National 
envipankintt 2,532,000 | 2,619,000 | 2,621,000 | 2,623,000 | 2,625,000 
LiaBiLitizs 
in circulation ........ 6,552,000 | 6,554,000 | 6,568,000 | 6,591,000 | 6,596,000 
T Cash and 


with F.R. Banks. 2,519,000 | 3,739,000 | 3,804,000 | 3,864,000 ' 3,852,000 
NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK.—In $'s 


(000’s omitted) 
Dec. 10, Dec. 2, Dec. 9, Dec. 16, 
535,940 | 3,638,790 | 3,589,680 | 3,537,000 
dipvdetlinsboctandicchbesie 3, , 

ey ek eremeaner armen 4, 3,580 | 4,100 y 
in open market............... 1,100 1,010 1) 1,000 
Total U.S. Govt. securities ............... 645, 700 739,700 | 739,700 
Total bills and securities.................+-+« 657,060 48,890 749,400 | 749,600 

its — Member-bank — reserve ac- 

CRUMB cesses onenssaccvdnaabvesiiebubaaniavareke’ 3,023,930 | 3,018,690 | 2,938,380 | 2,980,730 


Federal 
combined.......... 85-7% | 84-:7% | 84.39% 842% 
AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH BANK 
In £’s (000’s omitted) 
Asszts Deed | esa ose] teas '| ciao’ | saa” 
Gold and English sterling “ad 16,002 | 16,007 | 16,007 | 16,007 | 16,007 | 16,007 
and cash | 5,756 | 5$,644| 5,227| 5,511] 4881 | 5,358 
Money at short call—London | 20,745 | 37.224 | 36358 | 35,009 | 33.219 | 32.291 


Securities and Treasury bills 75,671 81,850 | 82.418 | 83,387 | 84,508 ; 85,301 
advances 










Discounts and wee | 8,545 | 11,101 | 11,013 | 10,962 | 11,546 | 11,507 
Notes issued ........ a OA 49 49 534 | $0,534 
Reserve premium on gold .. ‘ ots 7783 oan ert 7'753 
Deposits coccecececeseecceee see | 69,655 | 87,337 | 96,485 | 96,506 | 88,946 | 88,481_ 
RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND.—In {'s (000’s omitted) 
: : lov. 29,| Dec. 6, 
Aserts 1937 1937 
Gold coksiibiinaices icitoibi 13/006 1stes 
Advances to State 7 5.290 
lovestments .................. 2,658 
Bank notes ...... siibieanit at 319 | 13,964 
Demand liabilities :—State 1 4,797 
bn eee eens eC Oe eeeeeeeees 6,933 
labia eve * Sight ; 8% | 73-0% 





SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE E BANK .—In {'s (000's omittec) 

, Des. 11,) Nov. 12, Nov. 19. Nov. 26,) Dec. 3, | Des. 00, 
Bie Salta Bullion «evn es.seo | 22996 | 22.998 | 22,037 n907 22308 
Cureatments Sunes tee Tas | tres | tas | 1.725 


stserseesececensneees | 29.269 | 10,692 | 10,528 | 11,028 | 10,710 | 10,988 
Notes in circulation ......... | 14,890 $ 15,412 | 16,401 | 17,283 | 16,501 
Deposits: Government ....... Mie , ‘628 2.401 aso 1556 | 1.590 
Ratio of Bankers Seteereoeoee 4.055 19283 17,777 17,016 17, 197 19,288 


cash reserves 
liabilities to oo §2- 56-4% 56- $7: 1% 85- 4 54: 5% 
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Dec. 11, . 26, | Dec. 3, | Dec. 10, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 
44,42,17 44,41,51 44,41,5) 44,41,51 
65,97,12 | 6285.99 | 62,5662] 62.4088 
12,81,26 5,55,93 4,90,70 4,75 33 
67,31,71 80,30,70 | 80,30,70 80,30,70 
23,40,93 27,37,53 27.37.45 27,37.45 

6,07,29 6,81,97 6,36,05 6 


1,81,40,28 | 1,79,92,37 | 1,82.60 55 | 1,838.70 
an oo be pen 8.43,23 8 31,26 
“ 3,67,11 | 26,59,95 | 26,59, 26,45,59 

Ratio of gold and sterling to liabilities... | §5 6% 58 0% 58: nae $8. 1% 
cetacean iteneemnemmeseees tacemastianemaat tiny 


* Held against notes. 
BANK OF FRANCE.— In francs (000’s omitted) 









Dec. 11, oe. 1% Nov. 25, Dec. 2, Dec. 9, 
Golde 60 $58,742 8,932,022 58, 952,022 58. 532, 022 2.3 
Sirsa | Oa on 932, 932, 58,932,243 


9,881,086 | 10,397,796 | 9,293,509 | 9.481.772 
927 600 913, 


A tvances on securities} 4,090,141 | 4,353,857 | 3,988,647 | 4,507,120 | 4,099,678 


interest : (a) 3,200,000 | 3,200,000 | 3,200,900 | 3,200.000 | 3,200,000 
wae 13,798,092 | 26,918,460 | 26,918,460 | 26,918,460 | 26,918,460 


Bonds, 
Fund weg 5,639,780 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 | 5,637,303 
ing forward exch.) 3,961,428 | 4,344,032 | 4,160,181 | 4,497,222 | 4,473,401 
Liasiuitizs 
N ‘tes in circulation... | 86 aes 89,989,039 | 90,130,930 | 91,933,487 | 91,142,820 


Public deposits ...... 2,085,748 | 2,691,414 2,685,630 | 2,742,684 2,665,175 
Private ite ...... 9,581,486 | 17,894,010 | 17,767,500 | 15,643,367 | 16,241,211 
Other liabilities .... 3, 091,097 | 3,619,896 | 3,577,891 3,579,660 | 3,607,211 
Ratio of gold 


to sight liabilities | 613% | 533% | 532% | 53-4% 535% 
* From July 29, 1937, based on franc at 43 (against 49) milligrams, 
REICHSBANK.—In Reichsmarks (000’s omitted) 


Dec 7, ; Nov. 23, | Nov. 90, Dec. 7, 
Assets 1936 1937 1937 1937 
BE i. necnnticstsnntaedatalkaiebeoedaas sensei 66,409 70,253 70,456 70,523 
Of which deposited abroad................. 28,272 20,125 2u,299 20,333 
Reserve in foreign currencies ............ 5,516 5,863 5,741 5,569 
Bills of exchange and cheques ............ | 4,704,575 | 4,798,677 | 5,546,486 | 5,961.23 
Silver and other coin ...............s0000-005 127,710 228,960 142,220 137 803 
BEI sili cnctqueissscoedincinnannemnntsnens 57,271 30,995 46,079 42.760 
ee 521,899 397,347 390,954 390 926 
COI is. cchnsntincennbacampenctonne 661.614 808,441 727,443 736,979 
LiaBiLitizs 

TERMINI. cdipscesticcckasempsgnotonescuacadsoee 473,561 492,977 492,977 492,977 
Notes in circulation .................s00s+++ 4,562,668 | 4,644,700 | 5,195,960 | 5,074.627 
Other daily se obligations ........ 671,354 729,892 | "765 946 703,254 
Other liabilities ..................cceeeseeees 287,411 322,967 824,514 324,985 
Sauer of uote caaaiaaios steledineinaiimeindita 1-58% 1-63% 146% 1-49% 


NATIONAL BANK OF BELGIUM.—In belgas (000’s omitted) 
Dec 10, ; Nov. 10, ; Nov. i8, ; Nov. 25, ; Dec 2, Dec 9, 


ASSETS 1936 1937 1937 1937 1947 1937 
GOD concacarscicniiannens pera 3,340,767 |3,353,950 os anane 3,419. 540 
Silver and other coin.. 55,694 46,837 51,030 52,818 50 595 
Securities .........0+++. 1,358,927 | 1,263,684 11,261,514 1,266,335 1 6s 09 1,270 348 
Advances .......c.cesees 72,214 39, 449 37,649 34,957 5 554 38.360 
LiaBILitTizs 
Notes m circulation... (4,488,978 |4,338,913 |4,282,489 |4,270,607 |4,313,219 4,295.646 
Deposits: Govt. ...... | 31.859 | 32,155 | 41,503} 26,899] 71.023 35,220 
Other ..... 897,636 | $03,629 | 564,104 | 602,443 | 551,949 631,915 


NETHERLANDS BANK.—lIn florins (000's dmitted) 

Dec. 14, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 22, ; Nov. 29,; Dec. 6, | Dec. 13, 
AssztTs 193K 1937 1937 1947 1937 1937 
GEE cnennosndenectosian .. | 669,533 |1,424,838 |1,424,534 (1,381,658 (1,365,841 |1,965 841 
SRS 19,725 17,355 17,583 17,224 16,579 17.582 
Home bills discounted 22,359 9,531 9,462 26,413 26,170 26,158 


fn current account.. | 282,281 | 189.492 | 189,368 | 190,381 | 190,428 | 190,337 


LiaBILitizs 
Notes in circulation... | 776,488 | 872,915 | 865,748 | 887,632 | 878,168 | 862,764 
‘eka eiihiiniinial 238,726 789,431 | 796,586 ' 754,383 ' 744,614 ' 760,412 


BANK OF JAVA.—In florins (000’s omitted) 
Dec 12, Nov.13, Nov.20, Nov. 27, Dec. 4, Dec. 1i 











AssEte 19 6 1937 1937 _, 1937 1937 j 1937 

Gold and silver ................. 105,590 | 132.870 | 133,120 133,770 | 133,820 | 133,120 
Discounts, advances and other; 

ene ieedahdalein sania 71.520 | 77,880 | 74,780 | 76.060 | 80,000 | 75,980 
Foreign bills ...............s00++: 1.910 3,650 3,160 2,850 3,910 4,430 
Other assets ...... Si eidumnas 28,720 | 84,150 85,560 80,810 | 73,230 | 75,340 

LiaBILITIES 

Notes in circulation ........... 165,770 | 193,280 | 188,100 | 186,490 | 189,290 | 191.620 


Deposits and bills payable... |_ 29,390 90,890 _ 94,260 | 92,680 | 87,330 | 82,880 





Dec. 7, | Nov. 6, | Nov. 15, | Nov. 23, | Nov. 30, ; Dec. 7, 
Assets 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 

GAD crccvecossccreseccsee 630,687 |2,708,355 |2,662,545 |2,662,561 (2,662,576 |2,662,589 

Of which held abroad | 568,181 751,622 | 721,446 | 721,446 | 721,446 | 721,446 


oreign exchange...... $3,734 | 483,869 | 489,749 | 490,191 | 490,151 | 490,182 
Doerner cient 23 10,183 | 10,354] 10,356} 10,421 | 10,531 
AGVANCES ....c.0sce0e0e 42,041 | 27,483 | 26,765 | 26,857| 31,686] 32 

Securities .........0.000+ 29,967 | 15,897] 15,897] 15,911 | 30,449] 30,449 


LiaBILITIES 
circulation... 1,418,788 |1,405,141 |1,395,692 |1,453,494 [1,431,675 
aon a ye hy 500,536 1,782,021 '1.794,170 '1,755,801 '1,776,758 


—Exchange Equalisation Fund aud assets meen oe Seven Keay Ss 1936, 
_ ny onwards at 538,583,653 fcs. ’ 


BANK OF SWEDEN.—In Kronor (000’s omitted) 


Dee.7, | Nov. 15, N 45, Nov. wv 23, ) Nov. 30,) Dec. 7, 
AsszTs 1937 1937 
Gold reserve...........cccceeseeeeseees 444 478 4.178 409.388 460.497 60 $50 
Government securities : Swedish ’ . 
? - F 70,456 | 44,990 | 46,082 | 46,377| 42,733 


83.145 | 68,316 | 68,293 | 68,28) 68,215 
288.060 } 280,541 | 282,178 | 288,171 | 251,067 
12,207 13,589 13,829 13,728 13,384 
309.863 | 703,320 | 698.885 | 695,218 | 714,314 
27,940 24,951 25,561 26,421 28,471 



















Notes in circulation..........-+.++++ 801,82! | 876,895 | 803.972 | 893,211 | 879.935 
a 3 eee nadinbleiboe 303,316 | 215,659 | 364,985 | 364,644 | 351,379 
Commercial banks...... — 690,628 | 626.113 | 543,591 | 543,796 

Other ........-ceeccses eee 1 
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BANK OF PORTUGAL.—In escudos (000’s omitted) 





AUSTRIAN NATIONAL BANK.—In schillings (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 7, = — = Dec. 7, 


Assrts 1936 
Cash reserve : Gold coin and bulln.| 242,776 | 243,143 | 243,152 | 243,155 | 243,163 
change ............ + | 105,587 | 152,364 | 154,539 | 157,457 | 160,130 


Bills discounted ..................... 207,044 | 185,940 | 184,515 | 185,767 | 184,503 
Federal debt ............000.0-.s00e0e0 624,444 | 620,152 | 620,152 | 620,152 | 620,152 
Notes in circulation ................ 874,686 | 854,161 | 892,894 | 907,090 | 867.962 
TIES Sasocdvisocsncsvrcenicevscconseos 290,143 | 343,166 | 387,834 | 298,885 | 339,988 


N.B.—S5,976-26 schillings = 1 kg. fine gold, Dec. 31, 1996, and after. 
NATIONAL BANK OF HUNGARY.—In Hungarian Pengo 


(000’s omitted) 

ASSETS Dec. 7, ; Nov. 15,; Nov. 23,,Nov. 30,; Dec. 7, 

Metal reserve— 1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Gold coin and bullion .................. 84,056 | 84,056 | 84,056 | 84,056 | 84,056 
Foreign Exchange........................ 54,675 | 55 56,350 | 57,133 
Token money...............-.ccc0esseeeeee 6,478 | 6,714} 8,419 7,337 7,171 
Inland bills, warrants and securities ... | 490,103 | 392,142 | 993,253 | 421,951 | 406,126 
Advances to Treasury ..................... 94,885 | 114,436 | 114,436 | 114,436 | 114,282 
Notes in circulation ........................ 383,545 | 399,094 | 369,135 | 430,804 | 408,778 
Current accounts, deposits, etc. ......... | 200,637 | 231,267 | 267,947 | 236,215 | 248,373 
Cash certificates ................cccccsenereee 92,901 | 89, 233 : 89,233 | 69,699 
Other Mabilities 2.02... oc. cceceeeeees 167,347 171,145 172,922 | 174,102 | 172,910 
<apteseieaeutsasbnieenseaamantenmemtaneneeenoneenannlaetedivae amet toed eee einen at mee, 


NATIONAL BANK OF JUGOSLAVIA. 
In dinar (000’s omitted) 







Cash reserve : 937 1937 

Gold at home and abroad ............ 739, 1,758,323 
Other ign Exchange  .......0....ecesee 602,626 484,132 471,567 152 
Bills and against security 1,716,489 | 1,600,845 | 1 614, i” 1,608,514 






’ 7 





5,753,294 | 5,675.697 
2,515,047 | 2,643,040 


NATIONAL BANK OF BULGARIA.—In levs (000’s omitted) 









BANK OF LATVIA.—In lats (000’s omitted) 
Dec. 7, | Nov. 8, ; Nov. 15,) Nov. 22,' Nov. 29 | Dec. 6, 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 1937 


Gold coin and bullion ......... 77, 77,486 | 77,487 | 77,487 | 77,489 
ON acre 15,691 | 13,793 | 13,810] 13.688 | 13,582 | 13°526 
ne cana iichieibehamenie 25,991 | 46,717 | 46,885 | 46.476 | 45,902 | 45,493 
Treas. notes and small change | 9,111 | 7,827| 7,985] 7.102| 6.902| 7175 
Short-term bills ...........0....+. 50,327 | 48,954 | 48,610 | 48,304 | 47,951 | 47/179 
Loans against securities ...... | 66,180 | 82,870 | 82,833 | 83,833 | 84/800 | 87,422 
Notes in circulation ............ | 40,843 | 57,780 | 58,623 | 61,793 | 62,407 | 61,805 
CNT ee 120,144 | 120/004 | 1iBi008 | 1eyine | 12ye8e | 21-622 
accounts ......... 55,368 | 62,942 | 63,602 | 63,502 | 55/321 ‘ 
BANK OF JAPAN.—In yen (000’s omitted) 
Nov. 2 
coin anda ete. wisee ‘ear | a “s d 
Gold bullion ............ . | $42,986 ‘ 1,001 1, , 
Other coin and bullion... 59,708 | 9.677 | 59.774 en en 
DANDOUINES ceesesccesecscsoansncsencscce 634,026 492 | 585,041 | 610,335 
Advaces ........................... ~ | 209,366 | 30,042 | 30.170 | 29,898 | 30,397 
Advances on foreign bilis 130,822 | 172,438 | 148,887 | 145,456 | 134.930 
Government bonds ............... + | 448,137 | 664,227 | 641,750 634,826 | 715,791 
Agencies accounts... ~| 90,839 | 85,512 | 111,031 | 81,216 | 100/371 
Notes fesmed o.oo... ccceceeseeeeee 318,879 |1,786,645 |1,676,734 |1,508 
Government deposits .............. 996,904 | ‘335,308 “14.871 138.631 “ESI ies 
61,016 





MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
LONDON MONEY RATES 








Comparison with previous weeks 


Trade Bills 







LONDON — OF EXCHANGE 
(Range of the day’s business) 


Par of 
Exch, | Dec. 10, ical el me ot 


1937 





aa | 
1987 








} 
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j 
Pree 
325 


BSRess 


i 
2 fF: 
ae eeee oBes Re 


sie3 


Alexandria (Sight); Rio de Janeiro, Lima, Valparaiso (9 day. 
’ wy perp 230s dace dollar devaluation on 


saat. 21 1934. § Par, 197-194 since devaluation don on Fetruary 17 1934. 

i Peer devaluation on April 2, 1935. (b) Official Rate. (c) Per cent. discount. 

Latest “export” rate. Omiciel vate $15 ectlens, (i) Average 

remittance rate for importers. for payments to the of — 

) For account Controller of Anglo-Italian debts, (j) Under Anglo-Spanish 
(4) Under Agreement; (i) Nominal. 


—=Torrard Rates (Clorine quotations) ____— 
iil a Dee, 10, Dee. 11, Dec. 13, Dec. 14, Dec. 15, "i "iat 
Perg | Pers eA 








ith B, 
sane] | fh Ale H 


—— (iB) 8B 
8-10 8-10 7-9 


ae YORK MONEY AND EXCHANGE RATES 
ibe Isving Trust Company cables the following money end exchange 


tates in New Y. 
3 Des 16, Mov. 17, Nov. 24, Des. 1, Dee & Tey” 
Cal 009 rns rf * 














PS | BUCRSESSOOFESTEST? ..es | wei | 


a> 


oO 22" zrcmeHow 


~~ Gs ee Oe 








/ 


| — os Ff & / 


we eSe SSeS Kes BI NF | 


- & ET Sl ae. lll 


on i ee ee i 86s 












= Old 
G0 day ..-.-«-+- 4 4-9012) 4. ry ‘ 
Cable cimennsting } for £1 ...4 | New 4-91) | 4 4-204 oo 
Cheques ...--.-++ nas -s eo - ‘ ‘- ‘ 
a” . for 1 belga | 23-54 | 16 915 | 16- 13. 00 | 17-00" 
Switzerland =» for 1 franc | 32-67 | 22-995 | 23- 23-135 | 23:135 
> for 1 lira 8-91 | § 264] 5&- 5 264 5 26} 
Bele, (Geeky | Sat | 8:58 | S| far | fr 
. . . . . 1 
ee . pee Peider | 68.06 | 4°53. | 58-53 | ss 61s | ss:4s5 
“i 21 945 | 22- 22 315 | 22-315 
= : ol for 1 kroner | 45-374 | 24 70 | 25- 25-115 | 25-115 
Stockholm 25 345 | 25- 25-76 | 25-765 
Athens . fori drachma} 1:29) 0-90 | 0- 0-912 | © 91% 
Montreal ys ts for Can. $1 |169-31 | 1004 |100 100 991 
Yokohama, its for 1 yen 84:40 | 28-59 | 29- 29-125 | 29-11 
Shanghai z for } dollar 29-60 | 29- 2970 | 29-57 
Calcutta a. for 1 rupee {| 61°80 | 37:18 | 37- 87 74 | 37-74 
Buenos Aires ,, {Cents for 1 peso . 30 47 | 30- 30 98 | 30 93 
Rio de Janeiro ,, ts for 1 milreis | 11:96 | 628 | 5- 560 | 5-50 


Overseas bank rates and exchange rates for South Africa and Australasia 
appeared in the issue of December 4th on page 503. Central and South 
American exchange quotations were given in last week’s issue on page 560. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The following statistics of imports and exports of gold and silver 
for the week ended December 16, 1937, are issued by the 
Statistical Department of H.M. Customs and Excise. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF GOLD 
(Into and from United Kingdom) 





Exports 
To | Bullion* | Coint 
‘ 4 000 
Hong Kong ...... 3,375 
Finland ............ 1,580 
Germany............ 11,940 
Netherlands ...... 157,000 1,694 
Belgium ............ 453,207 
France.........-:-.+: 1,000,018 |{ 24.631 
Algeria ............ si 15,000 
Switzerland ...... 169,255 2,574 
DUM sccccdadendwees 1,1 
China ..........0600. ,000 
Other countries { = 
Total ...... 1,784,100 |{ 748,452 





























Imports Exports 
From | Bullion* | Coint To Bullion® 
£ 

1,325 | Union of S. Africa 17,774 

2,240 al... f 

ane Aden and depen 

10 | Straits Settlements im 
215 | Sweden ............ 1,758 
Germany............ 13,328 
France............... 3,106 
§ | Switzerland ...... 1,340 
140 | U.S.A... 241,490 
Other countries 4,217 
Total ...... 305,013 





1,340 
cntineni ieee Me A te a Be a 
* At current market value. ¢ Coin which is of legal tender in the United Kingdom is 
entered at face value and shown in ttalics. Other coin is entered at current market value. 


No gold movements were reported at the Bank of England between 
December 10th and 16th. Details of previous movements appeared in 
the issue of December 4 on page 504, 


GOLD MARKET 
Messrs. Samuel Montagu and Company wrote on December 15th as 


The Bank of England Id reserve against notes amounted to 
406,625 on December Sth, showing no change as compared with 
Ist. In the open market about {2,100,000 of bar gold was 
available at the fixing during the week. was little movement in 
Prices, which between 139s. 11d. and 139s. 9}d., but gold 
continued to be in for the Continent, and the premium over 
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There was an upward reaction on December 14th when 18d. and 18 4d. 
basa gate edhe! igh ee omaes ag delivery respectively ; prices y 
sho no change. The decline seen earlier in the week was due largely 
to poor support at fixing, but offerings in the afternoons were taken by 
America, and there were indications that some of the support given was of 
an official character. The market is awaiting the announcement, expected 
towards the end of the year, regarding the United States Treasury's inten- 
to be paid for domestic newly-mined silver. A moderate 


Quotations for gold and silver are shown below :— 


Price of Bar Silver in 
Price of Gold t |London per ounce standard | Price of Silver 
1937 per alue Se eee ak aa cana 
Fine Ounce | of £ sterling Two ase fox 
Cash Months 
s. dd s. 4. d 1937 Cents 
Dec. 9... 139 10 12 1-81 18# 18 Dec. 8 
oe 10% 139 10 12 1-81 18 18 to 
“ak oe 139 10 12 1-81 18 1 Dec. 14 45 
oo am 139 11 12 1-72 1 18 {inclu- 
oo. oo 139 10 12 1-81 18 18 sive) 
i 139 9 | 12 1-85 18 18 
Average ..... 139 10-08 12 1-80 18-760 18-448 
Dec. 16 ...... 138 9} 12 1-85 18% 18% 





The highest rate of exchange on New York recorded during the period 
from December 9th to 15th was $5.00} and the lowest $4.994. 


OTHER STATISTICS 
DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Rate % Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 





























Total 
et * Interim = of oa 
Name of Compan or y- 
’ ¢ Final | ment | Last Year | Latest | Previous 
Year Year 
RAILWAYS 
Bengal .......scecseceresreeees hh Nil 
TEA AND RUBBER 
Bertam Consolidated Rubber ...... Same ‘is 14 
out ae dvedepenebebiinetentepeneeues Some 
Bordubi Tea ..........+++ es uc 
Bukit Ijok Rubber ..... 5%* on 123 
Dennistown Rubber ..... ‘ow re 7 
Derby Tea .......-.cesesereereseerennnes Same Bee 
DCR TOG oc. cncccncacscncecsecevese oss fess 
East Java of Amsterdam ......... Nil* i 
G Rubber 4%? 10 4 
Henrietta Rubber 24%" ve = 
etinga Valley Tea Nil® 
hanzie Tea ae 6 
okai (Assam) Tea 
ee Tea Same 
Pusing Rubber, etc Nil® on 12} 
Rungajaun Tea eon os 
Sao Valley Tea - of 
Apex Mines. Same iiss 
Indian Copper Corporation 5%* ws 12} 
os Tin eos 15 15 
tout (F.MLS.) Tim.....,.....c0ceeeeees 5% wi 
Mountain Copper ......-.....ss+sesees ove ‘alte 
Natal Navigation Collieries......... oss 4 3 
New Vaal River Diamond ......... ss 23 
Rezende Mines .......00++sereeeeereees 624% jo a 
South African Coal Estates ...... Same 123 
South African Townships ......... 10%t 7k 15 
5 CEOEEY ..cceccscescessesccocevceee a ao ssa 
Southern Kiats Consolidated ...... 5%* 18(b) 15(d) 
Taquah and Abosso Mines ......... z ioe ese 
T Mic oaeenincntvepenagdees 14% wi mae 
HER COMPANIES 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, etc., Trust es 4 3b 
Itural Credit Corp. “A” Same e 
(IDB) cencesepecssccssencesrernee pee 10 il 
BG, - <. cvcscscsscsecssvnccascocess Same we 
Boaleerlee .....:..-n+esesenceense 3%" ai sas 
Africa) ees a si wo | 6 
Amalgamated TOME oes eee Same ode ese 
Andrew Buchan’s Breweries ...... sie on ons 
Arms: ae & eo % ss " 
Beecham Pils (Delerred) sie | esrb] (12740) 
Bennis Combustion .........++-++-+++ Sixt = 108 
Wiggins and Co. “ A” Ord. os na: (Nt 
| Bete Steal (Com) on Se 
aniseeoenhass noone vie - a 
eres earns mf =| 
British Steamship Invest. (Def.)... sae one ani 
Briton Ferry Stee]  ........c+0se+++ a 
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slo slit 
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Rate % per Annum, except where marked % or Stated in Cash 
Interim} Date of | Comparison a 
er t Pina | mest | Last Year | Latest | Previous 





Yorkshire Dyeware, etc. ............ (a) 5%* ies Same sea nad 

(a) Paid on a larger capital. b) To date. (f) Also a free bonus of one ordinary 
austctiinen held. ” () Paid out of ascertained realised profits from 
investments not to tax. 


POWELL DUFFRYN STEAM COAL.—Interim ordinary dividend 2 per cent. on 
account of year to March 31st next (against, 1} per cent., followed by final of 5} per cent.) 

CHINESE ENGINEERING AND MINING.—Ordinary dividend 5 per cent. tax 
free for year to June 30, 1937, against 2} per cent. tax free. 

ROLLS ROYCE, LIMITED.— Interim ordinary dividend 6 per cent., equivalent to 
the 7} per cent. paid on the smaller capital a year ago. 





WEEKLY TRAFFIC RETURNS 


Gross Receivts, 
week ende“ Dec. 12, 
ended see? 
et 1937 Miles - 
10, 1937. = 





Great 1987 |3.739 175 215 129 saa! 519 10,605 9,925 5,537 15,462 26,067 
Western | 1936 | 3,739 172 206 121 327, 499, 10,334 9,507 4,976 14,483 


f()L. % 1937 (6,315 297 363 295 658 955 16,598 16848 12305 29, 
Eastern | 1936 [6,332 287 356 272 628 915 15,887 16237 11486 2 


L. & M. 1937 | 6.867 ' 435 528 335 863 1,298 25,289 24442 12699 37 
scottish 1 1936 | 6,891 420 508 301 809 1,229 24,319 23662 11904 35,566 59,885 
72 


! 
1937 2,147 258 62 37 99 357 15,808 3,082 1,490 4,5 
"1 1936 (4,158 252 65 37 102 4 





Southera 


an ST ET ch 











Shik 1937 19068 11651168 796 1964 3,129 68,300 54297 32031 86,328 154628 
cnomnoes 1936 19115 11311135 731 1866 2,997 65,609 52526 29877 82,403 148012 
(c)Belfast& £1937, 80 1-6 ..|...|0-4 2-0 124-6 . 23-7 148-3 
Co. Down 11936} 80/ 1-5 ... |... | 0-4 1-9, 125-6 ; 26-6 152-2 
j \ 

(c) Great to 543 | 8-2 ... |... | 8-5 16-7 $40-3 462-4 1002-7 
1936 | 549/7-9 ... |... 9-1 17-0 526-0 479-5 1005-5 
(c)Great (£1937 | 2,076 29-4 ...| ... [53-4 82-8 1780-2 2130-4 3910-6 
1986 |2,124 30-4 ... |... pes 86-9 1760-5 2172-4 3932-9 

' i j rN } 











(00's omi 

—. | LMS. | LXER, Southern 
Second 1 
eee + “aa ina + a + sos 
See + 670 | +192 | +1,187 | + 950 
ag Sn gy 11, 1937. | + S00 | 44,216 | + 9s + 321 
annonces | + et St gt 


LONDON TRANSPORT 


Compared with corre- 
Takings sponding period of 

Week ending Dec. 11,1937 .. 00 ooo... 4570,800 ryt 

Aggregate 24 weeks te Dec. 11,1887... 13.472 200 + §,300 











2 Gross Receipts Aggregate 
-~ Hits. 
= 1987 +or—| . 1937 + o 
INDIAN 
1937 , 
fame Sree sotiel . Nov. a 
Bengal &N Western : $0 2.111 sio'st.sa1 
Bombay, Bur, &C.i. | 49 ‘Dec. 10 3,072 8,00 
Madras &S. Mahe. _ | 32 Nov. 10 3,229 
Rohilk'd & Kumaon S| 30 572 37,121) ~ 
South Indian ......... 82 '__10 2,532 _$13,15,$20 — 38,245 3,43,20,989 412,73.247 
310 days. 
CANADIAN 
Canadian Nations) | 48 ‘Dec 7.25767| 3° 
Canedian 43 | 7 17228 








December 18, 1937 


tm '000 148,000 12,088 Ss 
24 11/ 1,218 fat 0 — ‘zon 9 7 ~Mz0m 
24 11) 810 | 13,288 + 1/564! 20°40 + ism 
11) 1.09% Msi813000, 4. 120,000 ‘000 +5,888,00 
! + 120,000 90,564/000 
50 | 1,918{ ),838 + 393 1,150,542 a“ 166,943 
11! ...  |Ms347,000'— 18,000 17,544,000 + 821.009 


50 
47 Nov. 30 384 | aff3,851+ 2,212 


139,513 + 29,069 

Paraguay Central 24 Dec. 11, 274 $4,393,000 +1016 100 78,304,000 +1739] 000 

Salvador...........+++ 4 11; 100 Col.14,680 . - 197 53 + 12017 
’ 925,000 + f 

San Paulo .......0.+- rt 6 1593 { Toss pee ronan +6257 

United of Havana... | 24 | 390,523 + 20,785 


11 1,353 14,728 — 3,276 
| j ; 


® Converted at average official rate during week ended Dec. 11, 16-12 to f. 
= in Argentine pesos. Fortnight Converted at — 


in Uruguayan currency. « Converted at “ controlled free rate.” 
OTHER OVERSEAS 





ae os nore ent 1£8,211 1,463 | 168,065! + 9 
opscecee ov. 3 : y | J 
Egyptian Macicis | 49 Dec. 9 ... i - 1,505 76,810) — A 
Railway ... | 23 7 483 $274,400i\— 26,800 6,688,500|+ 576,00 
+ 10 days. 
SUEZ CANAL RECEIPTS 
Pe. eo eo re 
Suez Canal............ 47 Nov. 30 ... $282,600 — 50,000 9,948,300 — 368,30 
t 10 days. 


TRAMWAYS WEEKLY GROSS RECEIPTS 
Anglo-Argentine ... 49 pe 9 325 
B. Aires Lacroze ... 


1 i i 
$577,790, 4+ 11,497 31,465,739 + 105,90 
20 ‘Nov. 14 sie 12 


a+ 2 1,195,105;— | 73,462 





Nelson, jt. Trspt. | 49 Dec, 1187-68 526+ 6 Sti. a 

Calcutta Tramweys. | 49 11... .Rs. 1,31,654+ 9,889 54,89,857 + 2,47,00 

Liverpool Corp. ...... 36 | ais £31,665 + 1,788 1,130,551+ 69, 

Madras Electric...... 47 Nov. 30... ¢Rs.45,786 + 331 phe 42,493 
t Fortnight. 









Receipts for Month | Aggregate Receipts 





Company Ending} scrip- 
g 1937 + or— 1937 | +or- 


Algoma Cent. & Hudson 


Bay Railway Receipts $136,522|+ 7,819)1,365, 






Cent. & Hudson 
Bay Steamer Receipts $62,863}~— 12,101] 410,782)+ 25,519 
Costa Rica Rly. ......... £22,580) + 3,354) 101,026) + 29,097 
Kalgoorlie Elec. Trams. 043 she 22,986 ss 
Rangoon Elect. Tram. Rs.1,93,751/+ 19, + 87,368 
Rhodesia Rlys. .......... Oct. 31] Gross| £467,363) + 112,1 ve 










Nov. 30 Gross fi, - 1 . 














SHORTER COMPANY COMMENTS 
MISCELLANEOUS 


(Continued from page 605) 

CARRERAS, LTD.—Balance sheet at October 31, 1937, shows cash 
stands of £1,158,723, against £553,078. Stocks are lower at CS 
comp with £2,687,621. Sundry debtors £1,025,322, against {1,043,439. 
Creditors stand at £655,039, com with £742,929. Profit figures 
were dealt with in The Economist of December 11, 1937, page 540. 


DAVIS ESTATES, LTD.—Report for year to September 30, 1937 
shows net profit of £78,587, compared with £86,004. To reserve, £37,774 
000) and £10,060 (£17'813) for tax and 'N.D.C. Preference dividend 
231 and £6,011 applied to preference share redemption. Carry forward 

J ank quealints reduced from £88,469 to £23,528. 
AUSTRALIAN ESTATES CAPITAL PLAN.—It is ropes a 
reduce issued capital of £1,463,595 (1.461 889 paid up) to gi 1,890 in 
500,000 fi reference shares, £600,000 ordinary stock and 525 ordinary 
shares 3. 12s. This will be effected by cancelling £361,705 ordinary 
stock and all unissued shares. The amount by which ordinary capital 8 


written down will be used as ital reserve t : 

aus fog each £1,000 of preset Cee are ee food in 5} per oot 
per cent. cumulative “A” 

non-cumulative “ B” stock, and £220 in For each £1,000 


will receive £519 ordinary stock. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIAN GOLD.—The Aen for Western 
Australia has received cable advice that d ‘ovember, 1937, 94,383 
ounces of gold were received at the Royal t, Perth. The value s 
£659,501 sterling or about £A.824,376, 


SOUTH DURHAM STEEL ACQUISITION.—It is announced 
that the South Durham group of steel manufacturers has acquired control 
of the London and Wales Steel ‘ Company. 
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aH 
7,796 
33,309 
51,88 
2 
on Company 
a0 
fm 
4,033 
998 
2,000 
6,260 Breweries 
ssn Blair and Co. (Alloa weoen ease 
40 Leeds & Wakefield Breweries 
= Leney (Frederick) and Sons 
1,000 Newcastle Breweries.......... 
9, 969 Simonds (H. & G.), Ltd. .. 
1000 Financial Land, etc. 
ao Agricultural Credit Cor- 
1,574 POTATION ....eeeeeeeeseereeees 
785 Beaumont Property Trust 
— Cheapside Land, etc. ...... 
Davis Estates  ........cseeeee 
Edward Lloyd Investment 
Heinemann Holdings......... 
“a Lansdowne House (Berke- 
: ley Square) .........+-.eee00+ 
mn London Trading Estates..... 
000 Hotels, Restaurants, etc. 
il Cadena Cafés .............0000. 
Gardner (John), London ... 
_ Iron, Coal and Steel 
300 Arniston Coal ...........seeeees 
= “a — and En- 
N Lesa Wilson and Co. . 
- Motor, Cycle and Aviation 
- British Marine Aircraft... 
Fairey Aviation ............... 
7 Rub 
i) TRE. cedhbasedpacibeadevpnevdece 
7 Kong Lee (Perak) ............ 
Malay Rubber Planters...... 
Pr; Peureula (Sumatra) ......... 
Rubber Estates of Malaya 
Sungei wrise shabbpeeseneads 
ts Kadur Estates ............... 
Rajawella Produce............ 
Telegraphs, etc. 
. Amazon Telegraph............ 
3 Textiles 
Barran (John) and Sons .. 
9 Combined Egyptian Mills 
’ Illingworth, Morris & Co... 
3 Shannon (John) and Son .. 
; Tramways and Omnibus 
— Ronessan score Motor Ser- 
Scottish Motor Traction ... 
Trusts 


Aberdeen, Edinburgh, etc. 
Army & ‘Navy Investment 
Scottish International ...... 
South Western Investment 


P See eeeeeesesere 


(a) Jas re 
(v) J 


27, 1096, to Septem 


Sept. 30 


June 30 
June 30 


June 30 
Oct. 31 
Sept. 29 
Oct. 31 


a) No comparable figure. 
ber 90 1936. ~~ Absorbed 
held by 


ete dividend 1987. 
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Net Profi 
After | Amount 
Payment ee 
or 


of 
Deben- | Distri- 


ture bution 
Interest 


19,284 
13,481 


32,788 
28,054 


38,512 


16,118 
Dr.6,243 





(b 
28.1. 





Prefce. 





Amount 


SUMMARY OF COMPANY PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNTS 


Appropriation 
Dividend age 
Ordinary Reserve, | Balance 


Deprecia- | Forward 
Amount | Rate | #02, etc. 





£ % £ 
29,500 11 34,626 
3,937 33} 20,000 
12,000 15 54,250 
37,448 18 197,250 
at (2) ‘a 
10,398 7} 6,747 
4,892 53 1, 
20,231 gi 53,785 
56,059 es és 
6,750 10 
7,604 7 3,550 
a 53 6,751 
22,094 5 i 
7,500 74 5,164 
1,127 123+ 18,000 
1,848 4t 2,000 
a: Dr. 6,20 
124¢ | 120,500 
15 4,010 
sa 1,000 
25 4,334 
24 174 
6 5,500 
10 154 
20,600 5 30,000 
24 14,500 
17,550 8t 5 
s bie .. Dr.|1,212,009 
47,025 ae 10,000 
9,437 148 ies 
oe 10 37,500 
49,156 10 78,950 
6,100 4 - 
13,612 13 6,000 
11,375 ae 367 
4,617 
1,687 23 3,421 
om 12} 5,000 
16,000 20 10,000 
27,500 se 100,000 
120,787 a 97, 
11,060 15 35,000 
22,688 18 20,000 
a . Dy. 14,811 
1,661 . 7,500 
4,000 12} 10,000 
104,250 5 136,368 
3,858 10 6, 130 
17,016 1 ( 
Sas io on 
101,098 20 110, 
16,836 bs 14,000 
"230 15 3,247 
se 7% = 
Thirteen months. ff Jul 
(mn) Nine months. (r) 18 mon 
ee ee ea ereet per 





16, a to June 30, 1937. 
Absorbed £74,148. 
annum. f 


persons other than the 
(w) sifu) Six months to September 30, 1936. (y) Period December 16, 1936, to March 31, 1997. 
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COMMERCE AND TRADE 


SURVEY OF COMMODITY MARKETS 


Tue tendency of prices on the commodity markets was 
irregular this week. Most consumers continue their policy of 
purchasing only sufficient for immediate requirements. 

The decision of the International Tin Committee to reduce 
export quotas to 70 per cent. of the standard tonnages during 
the first quarter of 1938 gave rise to a sharp advance of quota- 
tions, but subsequently the market suffered a setback and 
Wednesday’s quotations actually showed a decline on the week. 
Copper, lead and spelter were also marked down. The market 
in rubber was dull with prices practically unchanged on the 
week, but linseed and linseed oil were firmer, seed being now 
in short supply pending the shipment of the new Argentine 
crop. Among textile raw materials, the Australian wool 
auctions have recently shown a firmer tendency, and cotton 


* was also marked up a little. 


In the absence of any new developments, wheat prices are 
scarcely changed on the week, but coffee, sugar and tea were 
slightly firmer. Meat prices varied within narrow limits. 
Among provisions, butter was firmer on a temporary reduction 
of Australasian supplies. The market in eggs was firm owing 
to the cold weather. 

In the United States the improvement noticeable during the 
previous week was maintained. Thus Moody’s daily index 
(December 31, 1931 = 100) was 149-8 on Wednesday, against 
148-9 a week ago, 150-1 a month earlier, and 200-3 on the 
corresponding day last year. 


COAL 


SHEFFIELD.—tThere is a good deal of pre-Christmas activity on the 
injland market, and production is being well maintained in advance of 
the holiday. Prices are firm all round. Demand for household fuel shows 
expansion, and gas coal is in good request. There are plenty of inquiries 
for small coal, and industrial fuels generally sell freely. Collieries are very 
well off for orders, but deliveries are hampered somewhat by lack of 


Baste ieee pply with the coming into tion of 

e is in improving supply wi i operation of some 
new batteries of ovens. Graded coke, for central heating, fetches 34s. per 
ton on rail at ovens ; blast-furnace coke is quoted around 30s. for inland, and 
large patent oven coke, selected, realises from 32s. to 34s. per ton. There is 
a slightly better feeling on the export market, but the volume of busincss 
is 2 means satisfactory. Prospective buyers appear to be holding off 
in hope of lower prices, but there is little likelihood of a fall in present 
conditions. A few odd one are being disposed of for early shipment. 
All prices remain unchang 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Cold weather and the usual pressure 
for supplies before holidays is bringing more trade in domestic coals from 
home consumers, but there is little additional. inquiry from abroad. 
Northumberland steam coals continue to be short of trade for their 
screened qualities, but other grades are very firm. The Durham section 
is steady under a good home trade, coking coal being particularly firm 
whilst collieries producing gas coals are fully stemmed until the end of 
the year. There is good home demand for patent oven cokes, and with 
the colder weather in the Scandinavian countries more tonnage is being 
stemmed against contract. 

GLASGOW.—Further strength has de in the home market, 
and the effect on the export position is seen in a tightening of supplies 
despite the fact that new business remains quiet. Stocks at foreign ye 
appear still to be considerable, although the colder weather is itting 
a more ee we of contract tonnages from British ports. Most of the 
qualities usually favoured in the shipping trade are now readily taken up, 
onty ener? steam and washed treble nuts being in need of new business. 
In kshire acute pressure of home demand prevails, and the relative 
ponear Aig supplies is accentuated by some dislocation of transport and a 
reduc in working staffs owing to the weather. House coal is notably 
firm, and washed smalls are fully booked for some weeks ahead. The 
position in Ayrshire is also strong. 


CARDIFF .—The —— at the South Wales docks, and 
particularly at the port o iff, has been e tionally favourable, 
and during the earlier part of the week many i 


were waiting their 


turn at the Barry loading berths. Shipments are absorbin, 

supply quotas of the collieries, and for several classes of et _ 

a shortage for prompt shipment. Loadings in the foreign and Coast wise 

trades last week totalled 429,100 tons, compared with 410,100 tons ; 

the preceding week and 294,339 tons in the correspondin i a 
F 


g 


There has been a little more inquiry for 1938 supplies. 
State Railways have placed a contract for 125,000 tons of 
coal for delivery during the March quarter. Prices are firm but unchanged, 


IRON AND STEEL 


LONDON.—The weekly report of the London Iron and Steel Exchange 
indicates that holiday influences are beginning to affect the iron and steel 
markets and that the quieter tendency noticeable recently in new business 
has become more apparent. The works, however, continue to make 
heavy oe — ee oe oe As all the steel? material avai). 
able. ere is a considera eman small supplemen parcels 
needed for work in hand. sitet 

Steady conditions rule in the pig-iron department, and whilst maker 
are well sold for the first quarter of next year, consumers for the time 
being are showing no inclination to undertake far forward commitments. 
Deliveries against existing contracts are on a heavy scale; but so far 
users have found little opportunity for laying in stocks. 

The demand for semi-finished steel of all descriptions shows no signs 
of declining. The British works are operating at capacity, and in some 
cases have been unable to accept al] the business offered. Even with 
the imports of Continental semis, the consuming industries do not find it 
easy to maintain full production, although the position in this respect 
is much better than a few months ago. 

New business in finished steel] materials remains quiet; but there is 
strong pressure from consumers to obtain deliveries, and the 
record output of the steelworks is passing immediately into use. Business 


with some of the export markets has improved of late, but in general the 
overseas demand is quiet. 


MIDDLESBROUGH.—No business is being done for delivery during 
the remainder of this month, and transactions for parcels of pig i 
delivery early next year are all on the basis of the fixed prices. 
as follows: No. 3 Cleveland foundry pig iron, 109s. per ton, delivered 
locally; East Coast mixed numbers hematite pig iron, 132s. 6d. per ton, 
delivered locally; in each case less 5s. rebate to loyal consumers. Foundries 
are well employed and are using iron recently received from the Continent 
and parcels of Midland or pig iron, which is more freely available. 
It is expected that Cleveland foundry pig iron will be in increased 
production early in the New Year, and this will ease the position consider- 
ably, although there are arrears to overtake. East hematite is 
being supplied in regular quantities to home users, and producers are still 
able to effect shipments of odd lots to overseas destinations. A further 
parcel of 1,500 tons has recently been despatched to Australia, from this 


area. 

Steelworks are doing their utmost to meet the large demand for semi- 
finished and finished steel. New business in finished steel can only be 
accepted at the fixed price and for delivery further ahead, the production 
for the next few months being fully sold. s 

Good Durham blast-furnace coke is quoted at 42s. per ton delivered 
at the furnaces, whilst foreign ore continues to arrive in large quantities. 
Transactions are restricted to odd cargoes for prompt delivery. The 
official prices for scrap have now been ‘issued, and will operate from 
January ist to June next, the prices ranging for classes 1, 2, and 3, 
as follows : 69s. 6d., 67s. 6d. and 2s, 6d. per ton, for 500-ton lots for 
heavy steel melting scrap delivered to North-East Coast works. 


SHEFFIELD.—With the stabilisation of prices now virtually complete, 
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of next year. Bu their 

makers are so heavily booked at present that the are not prepared to make 
very heavy additions just at present. for . 

is stronger than ever, and business in crown iron shows continuous 
ieaprovement. Steel bosase continnss to expand and the output of basic 

ts falls definitely below users’ needs, billets are 

and bar, strip and sheet requirements are difficult to meet 
iron and steel scrap market has a rather easier appearance, 
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Continued from page 618 
NATIONAL BUILDING SOCIETY.—Accounts for year to October 


31, 1937, show that share pene i i 
orl toh oa at cai sens Seaee interest) has net increase 


. . we Pes O16 B10, eat ieee 1,602, a net gai 
of £1,479,313, total assets were {33,016,310, a net increase of {1,594,123. 
Reserves increased by £271,469, to £1,849,274.’ Advances were {4496,897, 
against | £7,021,967. of profit increased from {1, 38/808 te 
eee , after ag tama ee Ty aa tax bed 
> premises wri down > ' wy 
185,000 to general reserve; £31,079 carried hSame: ns 
MEXICAN RAILWAY.—For half-year to 30, 1937, 
were hay ate Sy propane per cent. on frst bat of Working 
revenue is Pesos 465,167 (against Pesos 102,190) and at standard rate of 
differences and 


receipts 


y has contracted with the 


g 
é 
: 
1 


£22,714, against’ Dr. £19,015, To reserve £4,875, against £4,638. 
Ordinary dividend 4 t., against nil, To reserve 
against £15,000 from ceeerve. forward £7,507. 

DECCA RECORD COMPANY. year to March 31, 
1937, £28,142, t £25,705. Net profit 42/3, which reduces the debi 
bla 14 a8 dr th caren yen nda ae ied 

excess 
, a substantial balance, after debenture interest. 

AERO ENGINES, LTD.—The for 13 months ended July 31, 
1937, shows a loss on trading of 7,478. In the initial from June 7 
1935, to June 1936, the was £11,851. balance 


of 4.40d, per unit, 

tax free, for half-year to November 26, 1937 No. s) being at ts. 
of £4 17s. 9d. gross per cent. per annum on price of £1 against 

The total 
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LeeLee Nie tetanic eases 


ble. The list of controlled prices is to remain virtual! 

— — the next six months. ’ 

W.—In the West of Scotland the quieter tendency in new 
en cae ronounced this week, except in the case of plates for 
which there is a set demand. At the steel plants, however, there is 
=3 slackening off i to the enormous tonnage on books and the 
continued pressure for eliveries on the part of consumers. Makers of 
semis are not yet able to undertake all the business offering, but the 
increased sup} of Continental material now available have eased the 
situation for re-rollers. For finished material specifications are not so 
plentiful this week, particularly for export. In many branches, however, 
several months’ work is already on books and output is being rapidly 
absorbed by the manufacturing industries. 

CARDIFF.—Conditions in the tinplate indus was appreciabl 

easier. Production has declined to 67-6 per cent. of capacity, and it z 
not expected that there will be any substantial improvement in the output 
until the New Year. Prices are also weaker, and are now ruling around 
the scheduled cartel minimum of 22s. 6d. per box for approved specifications 
in coke finish, with wasters quoted down to 18s. 6d. f.o.b. ipments of 
tinplates at Swansea last week totalled 5,533 tons, compared with 9,373 
tons the previous week, and 4,946 tons in the corresponding week last year. 
Sheets, however, are an active market, but prices are easier owing to’the 
fall in the quotation for zinc. In the heavier branches of the iron and steel 
industry there is little change. 


OTHER METALS 


COPPER.—The market was featureless this week. Consumers’ buying 
was company poor and turnovers on the London Metal Exchange 
were smaller than of late. Standard cash closed on Wednesday at £39 10s., 
a loss of 15s. on the week. Advices from the United States were not 
encouraging. Buying on the other side of the Atlantic continues small 
and the United States price structure remains vulnerable. Home warehouse 
stocks in this country continued their recent advance. At the end of last 
week they reached a total of 29,935 tons, against 29,055 tons in the pre- 
ceding week and are now at the highest level since the week ended 6, 
1937, i.e. the week of this year’s record price. 

According to the statistics of the American Copper Bureau, world 
stocks of re copper rose by some 31,000 tons last month. The e 
was, however, solely in American domestic stocks, those in the rest of the 
world being actually 7,000 tons lower. American consumption was some 
11,000 tons smalJer than in October, but the rest of the world absorbed 
about 6,000 tons more. The increase in world stocks was appreciably 
smaller than the 40,000 tons increase which the market had expected, and 
prices me scored a recovery on Thursday. : 

Sales on London Metal Exchange: 1,100 tons on Monday, against 
2,300 tons last week; 1,400 tons on Tuesday, against 2,500 last week; 
725 tons on Wednesday, against 900 tons last week. Domestic spot 
was quoted at 9-65 cents per lb. in New York on Wednesday, against 
10-02} cents a week ago and 10-02} cents a month ago. Wednesday's 

ial closing price for standard cash in London was £39 10s. to £39 11s. 3d. 
per ton, compared with £40 5s. to £40 6s. 3d. a week ago. Stocks of refined 
copper in British official warehouses at the end of last week, at 9,735 tons, 
showed an increase of 203 tons, while stocks of rough copper, at 20,200, 
were 677 tons larger. 


LEAD AND SPELTER.—Lead lost 8s. 9d. per ton this week, closing 


on Wednesday at {£15 13s. 9d., while spelter declined by 12s. 6d. to ; 


£14 17s, 6d, was little demand, particularly for spelter, but offerings 
were also smaller. During the week it was reported that the Rhodesia 
Broken Hill Development Sompeny has suspended its production of zinc 
owing to water shortage; but this step will do little to relieve the market. 
The Metallgeselischaft lead production figures for October, published 
this week, were very Gnsapotating for the market. Production reached the 
high total of 140,955 metric tons, as against 136,265 tons in September. 
Outputs in the first ten months of 1937 amounted to 1,366,699 metric tons, 
against 1,184,327 tons in the corresponding period of last year. Production 
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Wednesday was 5-00 cents per Ib., against 5-00 
-00 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
foreign for shipment during the current 
. 13s. 9d, to £15 15s. per ton, compared with £16 2s. 6d. to 


on the aaatien, seal Suhenee 550 tons - antey, 
; tons on Tuesday, against 1, ons 
Wednesday, ainst 600 tons last week. 'Wednes- 
. Louis was 5-00 cents per Ib., a t 5-00 cents 
-75 cents a month earlier. Wi y’s official 
for “ god ordinary brands” for shipment 
s. 6d. to £14 18s, 9d. per ton, against 
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outrages in China and reserve of United States 
quarts, Who have covered the bulk of their requirements for the frst 
quarter of 1938 at between £180 and £190. Unless American 
industrial activity the tin is likely to maintain its present 
Sales of tin wr ns wed wy OE 550 tons on Monda 
on : , 
against 455 tons last week; 370 tons on Tuesday, against 280 tons las 
week ; So cans Wednesday, eguinst 115 tons last week. The New York 
quotation on Wednesday was cents per Ib., against 43-75 cents 
&@ week ago and 42-75 cents a month ago. Wednesday’s official closing 
quotation in London for standard cash was £190 15s. to £191 ton, 
and with 15s. to Ss. a week ago. Stocks of tin in 
the end of last week totalled 1,989 tons, a decrease of 


73 tons on the week, 
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OTHER NON-FERROUS METALS Among other 

—_— non-ferrous 
metals, aluminium — and bars for home delivery were again quoted 
= Wednesday at £100 per ton, and — billets at £102 per ton. Nickel, 
or home and meek was maintained at £180 to £185 per ton. Quicksilver, 
on the s ot, was fl to £13 Os. 6d. per flask of 76 tbs., the same as last 
week. Chinese antimony was quoted at £67 to £68 per ton, ex warehouse 
as against £68 to £69 last week. Chinese wolfram for “ December- January Y 
shipment was quoted at 80s. to 85s. per unit c.i.f., as against 77s. 6d. 
to 82s, 6d. last week. Refined platinum was quoted on Wednesday at 
£7 12s, 6d. per ounce, compared with £7 12s. 6d. a week earlier. 


TEXTILES 


COTTON.—Manchester.—Although the tone of the market has 
continued quiet, some producers have reported more inquiry. In one or 
two directions business was slightly larger than in recent weeks. Greater 
firmness has shown itself. Raw cotton prices have shown a firmer tendency. 
Bullish features, however, are scarce, and apart from the enormous ontole 
of raw cotton, consum tion is tending to decline, especially in the United 
States. There is muc | dissension amongst the officials at Washington 
with regard to the details of crop control for next season. 

Yarns have again moved off slowly and sales have not been equal to 


COTTON PRICES 
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half the production. The American Ring Yarn Price Agreement Committee 
has revised slightly the list rates, the changes being against buyers. In 
both the American and Egyptian sections there is determination to maintain 
margins, but owing to the small demand the owners of more mills are 
making arrangements to restrict output. Manufacturers of piece goods 
have not met with much encouragement, although possibly, in small lots, 
the turnover has been slightly better than in recent weeks. More manu- 
facturers have been prepared to make price concessions rather than make 
to stock or stop looms. Some shippers to India have given out a few more 
orders, chiefly in bleaching and printing styles. Fancies have attracted 
a moderate amount of attention for several minor outlets East and West. 
Stocks of dear goods which cannot be moved continue to harass traders, 
and until these are reduced there seems to be little probability of any big 
buying movement. Home trade requirements have been limited. 


JUTE.—Dundee.—Almost idle conditions prevail in the jute industry 
here. Bu are showing extremely little interest in cloth and confine 
their ases to the trifling lots. This has an adverse effect on yarns 
and then on raw jute, so that the market is being carried on under 
aepressing circumstances. Calcutta goods have shown further weakness 
in recent days, and now 10 oz. 40 in. is down to 16s. 11d. for all positions 
December to June, with 8 oz. at 13s. 6d. December, 13s. 7d. January/ 
March, and 13s, 8d. ApriljJune. The Indian jute mills must losing 
money at these low and uneconomical rates, but they go on producing 
and working the increased number of hours of recent months. Stocks 
of hessians in Calcutta have substantially increased lately, amounting to 
173 million yards at the end of November, compared with 91 million yards 
at the end of July. They have now reached the highest point since 
September, 1931, and are ae a depressing influence on prices. The 
“talks” between the Associa Mills and the non-member mills have 
not resulted in any favourable tendency towards an early settlement of 
the vexed question of working hours and the “outside” mills are 
apparently tind to the fact that an agreement on the matter would be 
very beneficial to them, as well as to the Associated Mills and also to the 
producers of jute goods in all countries. The keen competition to dispose 
of output in Calcutta naturally affects all markets, and Dundee manu- 
facturers particularly have a hard struggle to keep going owing to the 
huge quantities of goods made in Calcutta which are sent to the United 

ingdom as the only country where free import is allowed. Dundee 
interests are not allowing the question of a quota or tariff system to rest, 
and er representations to the Government 


w jute has weakened a little because of larger im: into Calcutta. 
full g of Daisee-2 3 is being offered here at £18 10s. ancl fours at 
17 7s. 6d., while Tossa-2/3 has been reduced to £19 / 
18 17s, 6d., December/January. There is a great lack of offers of white 
ute to Dundee this season, and prices are nominal at {£22 for Firsts, 
Se ee  ckee halt Dundee’s 
purchases of raw jute this season so far are only about half those of last 
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nominal, 
remains very slow and therates of 24d. for 10 oz, 40 in, and 
2.44. for 8 oz. are not being seriously tested. They are so much higher 

Linoleum hessians and heavy goods are qm 
works at New Year, usually extending for 10 days, 
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GRAIN MARKETS 


was 
ago, with Manitoba grades at a substantial premium. The tone of the 
markets is quietly steady. The tine has now been officially 
Te ee ian a S00 inten Suabeo—ebout 10 allies wart 
than the market. had 245 millions actually harvested 
last year. Meanwhile, threshing returns in Australia suggest that the final 
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OVERSEAS TRADE RETURNS 


Imports (Value C.I.F.) 




























































































































Exports oF Propucg and MANUFACTURES of the Unitap 
Kincpom (Value F.O.B.) 
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Eleven Months ended Month ended Eleven 
Month ended om Monte ax November 30 Novem et 
SRR ORE eto 
1936 1937 1996 | 1937 1936 | 1937 1996 | en 
— £ £ L Drink and Tobacoo— 
ee 7,815,397 aofass 61,815,858 | 82,885,537“ a, and FIOUF .......coecsenenes 172,740 149,125 1,082,200 1,89 
A. and Flour ’ 596,69 
B eortng ant tor Animals , 1,158,884 ae ve B. -stuffs 52,313 41,618 524,963 | 's99.015 
j Living, for Food ... 774,126 | 866,045 | 6,646, 551, C. 2°880 
D. Meat ee 5,714,802 | 6,504,138 | 71,122,108 78,602,705 D. 114,401 149,045 963°498 | 1, aon 
F. Proce Frait end Vegetabion 2 790,002 Sova | Sezsoee | 34372116 138,036 | 78.088 | “ari'sat w Assit 
° o- , Wie, O . 7148 
CG. G, 
4,371,722 | 5,619,131 | 40,443,022 | 43,665,716 1,525,213 | 1,652,424 | 12,115,818 | 141 
H Gi2ad'313 | 6:842,972 | 46,463,463 | 52,882,336, 1/312,810 | 1,392,286 | 11,310,165 | i702, 
L 2,842,357 | 3,484,555 | 16,219,178 | 15,368,006 L 411,600 412,604 | 4,142,006 | 4,639 419 
Total, Class I .......:.-0-e0++ 37,105,546 $89,907,114 saneame 
Tl—Raw Materials and Articles Il.—Raw Materials and Articles 
Mainly Unmanufactured— 
- Coal cosarmneaeesscsoonere soon 2,262 22,450 a $,420,221 34,647,404 
Other Non-Metalliferous 
and Quarry Products 
= 0 TINS ccsccienesnnentecte 414,572 458,038 | 3,904,702 | 4,815,421 119,637 1,242,429 
c Ire Ore and sosesensone 536, 1,237,831 | 7,794,629 | 11,265,839 c 33,900 848°635 
* and a idan 1,130,214 | 2,007,700 | 10,985,403 | 17,473,266 , 246,499 3,024,203 
BR. Wood and Timber ............... 4,776,736 | 6,654,761 | 40,056,663 | 56,762,216 E. 9,412 88/577 
= Woo Ren ya —— me | 4,883,451 5,456,937 | 40,480,997 | 43,803,744 .. 47,587 768,958 921,560 
"Woollen Rags ..........- liane 3,705,605 | 2,921,594 | 40,187,163 | 48,441,480 : 536,435 8,564,958 
H. Sik, Raw, Knubs and Noils ... 151,873 257,302 | 1,700,226 | 2,056,456 H. 9237 
1. Other Textile Materials.......... 1,061,640 | 1,016,887 | 9,713,250 | 11,336,641 L 539/395 
J. Seeds and Nuts for Oil, Oils, J. 
Fats, Resins and Gums ...... 2,169,116 | 2,928,979 54 32,924,163 522,904 
K. Hides and Skins, Undressed ... | 1,546,264 | 1,519,161 | 16,850,668 | 22,798,216 K. 1,651,783 
L. Paper-making Materials ........ 1,194,404 ,663,5 10,782,490 | 14,062,533 L. 1,726,953 
M. Rubber .......-.- en 250,428 | 1,137,590 | 4,117,065 | 11,381,850 a. seers 364,091 
. Miscellaneous terials . Miscellaneous w terials 
and Articles mainly Un- and i 
manufactured ..........0000+08: 1,085,734 11,110,257 2,657,155 
Total, Class TE ..sceccescesee: 288,254,532 59,807,335 
I11.—Articles Wholly or Mainly IIl.—Articles Wholly or Mainly | 
B. Pecmy, ¢ Glass, eee 735,673 6 503,441 7 524343 $ Pot a Abrasi rn 316920 9208 ee 
’ | , * , . etc. 19 ave, 
C. Iron and Steel and Manufac- ion an Steel and Manufac. 
tures thereof .............0-++: «| 815,191 10,842,817 | 17,023,475 = — tures thereof ........0...-..0.- 4,262,428 44,207,097 
D. Non-Ferrous Metals and Manu- D. Non-Ferrous Metals and Manu- 
< factures thereof ...........+<+: 3,119,154 29,697,417 | 51,389,251 a thereof ...cc000++-0- 1,303,874 | 11,006,410 | 14,655,023 
ques ond lncteumenie. 616,669 6,243,934 | 7,098,119 ost beaten... 850,835 | 7,456,365 | 8,890,206 
F. Electrical Goods and Apparatus} 362.921 332,996 | 3,341,211 | 3,783,315 F. Electrical Goods and Apparatus| — 967,065 1168/2583 9,031,617 | 11,395,649 
G Machinery ...... wa aggre 1,546,064 | 1,934,742 | 16,352,403 | 22,217,848 G. Machinery ..... gg 3,641,806 | 4,807,215 | $7,556,491 | 44,849,697 
% Timber iencndipniindtit 619,149 754,535 $098,177 1.720077 " chinbes ail nnn ; 116,090 , 127,261 suse = 
ton Manufactures ’ , , * , ’ . Y ? '’ 528,249 
J. Woollen and Worsted Yarns J, Woollen ‘and Worsted Yarne ii — 
and Manufactures .............. 328,129 320,601 | 2,830,098 | 3,946,624 and Manufactures ............ .. | 2,400,681 | 2,547,847 | 29,450,615 | 32,921,557 
K. Sith Yarns nd Manufactures 204,105 217,442 | 2,363,698 | 2,418,592 K. Silk Yarns and sctures 118,495 143,078 | 1,150,740 | 1,377,671 
Materials ....... eunssegunaitigel om 713,190 736,610 | 6,867,445 | 7,518,691 Materials dunticmncSooace> 1,472,467 | 1,637,832 | 15,780,396 | 18,856,482 
ot Apored .-- gaosonsotonseameane ~~~; | 748,715 | $56,201 | 8,884,502 | 10,165,249 M. A labels we 969,431 | ‘968,599 | 10,997,901 | 11,552,199 
° COLOUTS...........+-e0ecvrereeneees 1,041,670 | 1,333,628 | 11,412,912 | 12,637,617 OI ccetnstdiadipianiies 1,828,179 | 2,084,524 | 19,172,777 | 22,826,313 
Oils, Fats and Resins, Manu- O. Oils, Fats and Resins, Manu- 
P. Leatt acre 2,677,943 | 4,245,119 | 33,076,426 | 42,899,164 . reat ressessrassessnne 451,104 473,432 | 4,568,114 | 5,501,042 
sseseesenvenensveneneee w+ | 871,362 | 754,928 | 8,892,991 | 9,221,593 . oe a eee 401,780 | 440,840 | 3,856,957 | 5,000,496 
¢ Paper, Cardboard, WM, nisciionnss 1,150,008 | 1,858,423 | 13,236,847 | 15,464,759 Q Paper, Cardboard, re 600; 755,480 | 6,118,986 | 7,419,419 
s aa Ships end Ainarn se 464,201 602,428 | 4,533,689 | 5,939,566 tives, siipe and . ) = 2,638,138 | 3,721,924 | 29,356,483 | 36,102,519 
Tn NCTE onan “706 | 1924 | STRICT | CERI Beiiow Menetactunes........ 121,286 | 135,288] 1,433,814 | 1,527,997 
or mainly Manufactured ..... | 2,033,608 | 2,165,654 | 18,385,961 | 21,048,612 "or mainly Manufactured ..... | 2,329,266 | 2,558,208 | 23,175,434 | 26,745,541 
Total, Class IIT............... 25,323,975 251,930,786 Total, Class III............... 310,636,901 971,715,208 
5V.—Animals, not for Food .......... | 154,239 2,726,564  IV.—Animals, not for Food .......... 759,00) 
V.— Parcel Post ..sccccccecsscessceessee | 201,508 2,593,240 Vi Parcel Post o.c..ccccsescccsesecosses 10,348,979 
TOR wncecerccreeesessesseeereee | 78,679,845 | 97,251,216 |765,872,284 (935,412,236 OA bite cisstcinitibiinsibiilias 38,441,349 | 45,183,169 |400,253,785 [477,979,546 
0s em may be as high as 170 million bushels, compared with 150 millions aot a... Sainte > London, Wednesday ba, — . ee 
yesr, arm, 26s, s. 6d. per ., a8 against 26s, s. 6d. ~ 
On Wednesday last, “ December” futures were quoted in Chicago at | White,” at farm, 26s. 6d. to 27s. 6d., as Sgr 26s. 6d. 
96 cents per bushel, against 97} cents the week ore and 94) cents a 27s. 6d. a week ago; mixed Canadian feed (Vancouver), landed, 24s. 94. 
: No. 1 Northern itoba 


month ago. Quotations in London, Wednesda 

Atlantic), ex ship, 58s. per 496 Ibs., against 56s. last week; No. 2 Northern 
ex ship, 55s. 9d., against 54s. 3d. last week. i 

News, total shipments of ‘wheat and flour last 

amounted to 1,088,000 quarters, against 1,541,000 quarters in the previous 

week and 1,073,000 quarters in the corresponding week a year ago. 


UR. 
Wednesday’s London quotations (excluding oo payments) were : 
a@ week ago; delivered inner London, 37s 3 ‘oat ST ‘ak 
0; “ as against 37s. a 
ago. Manitoba patents, ex store, 38s. to 39s. 6d., as against 37s. 6d. to 39s. 


a week ago. Australian, ex store, 30s. to 31 +» @$ agains > 
Sis. 6d. a weck ago. a 7 oe 


per 320 ibs., as against 25s. a week ago. 


MAIZE.—Under the influence of an t in deman< 
decrease in Plate shipments prices have advanced, “ December” futures 
were quoted on W y at 58} cents per bushel in Chicago, against 
54} cents a week ago, and 554 cents last mon 9d. 
Wednesday: “ Plate,” 31s. 6d. per 480 Ibs., as against 30s. 90. 
a week ago; ee ea ae a ae es 4 
“ Plate,” “ December,” 3is. as against a week ago 6d. 
mai meal, ex wharf, was quoted at £8 per ton, as against {7 17s. 


AMERICAN WHEAT MARKETS.—The following table shows 
wheat quotations for selected weeks in 1935-37 :— 
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PRICES OF BRITISH CEREALS.—The following 
shies, AND ‘imated sale of home-grown wheat during the harvest 
to 


1934-35 1935-36 | 1936-37 | 1937-38 









Estima wts. wts. wis, 
1 week to December 11......--rress-r0e0 980,540 | 352,153 | 280,690 | 258,996 
14 weeks to BY ceroceccncesses 6,477,139 | 6,547,020 | 5,232,344 | 5,322,420 

s 4 s. da. s. 4 s 4. 
59 | 87 | 8 8 


The following is a statement showing the quantities sold "and the 


ve price of British cerea's in the past two weeks, and for the corre- 
sponding weeks in each of the years from 1933 to 1936 :— 
LLL TT ae 
Quantities Sold Average Price per Cwt. 
Week ended a 
Wheat | Barley | Oats | Wheat | Barley | Oats 
onal sos | s7sneas | asniz | a7 | 8 3 $ 3 
1933... , , 
= S980. 500 $40 312,573 41,241 410 | 871/168 
December 14, 1935... | 352,153 | 325,391 32,911 5 9 | 8 2 5 10 
December 12, 1936... | 280,690 | 389,763 61,967 | 8 7 94/71 
December 4, 1937... | 286,985 | 999,771 43,700 | 8 9 | 13 1 8 6 
December 11, 1987... | 258,996 | 326,987 42,968 | 8 8 |13 2] 8 4 





OTHER FOODS 


BACON.—Bacon has been a steady market this week. The official 
quotations (per cwt. for No, 1 Sizable) which formed the basis for dealings 
on the London Provision Exchange this week were: English, 97s.; 
Canadian, 89s.; Danish, 95s.; against 97s., 89s., and 95s. last week. 
Arrivals in London last week included: Danish, 14,234 bales; Canadian, 
7,303; Dutch, 2,151; Lithuanian, 1,690; and Polish, 3,136; as against 
14,263, 6,709, 2,585, 1,725 and 3,029 bales, respectively, in the previous 
week. 

BUTTER.—Colonial butters were rather firmer on a temporary shortage 
of available supplies, and Danish also scored a further advance. otations 
(per cwt.) on the ion Provision Exchange on Monday were: New 
Zealand, finest salted, 114s.; Australian, choicest salted, 113s.; Danish, 
154s. to 155s.; compared with Ills., 109s. and 152s., respectively, a 
week ago, 

.—New Zealand and Australian cheese were a rather slow 
market this week, with other sorts steady. Quotations (per cwt.) on 
the London Provision Exchange on Wednesday were as follows: English 
Cheddars, finest farmers, 94s. to 96s.; Canadian, finest coloured, 72s. to 
74s., and New Zealand, finest coloured, 64s. 6d. to 65s.; against 94s. to 
96s., 72s. to 74s., and 66s., respectively, a week ago. 


COCOA.—A renewed decline in quotations occurred this week. The 
spot quotation in New York on Wednesday was 5} cents per Ib., as against 
5} cents per Ib. last week. In London, on Wednesday last, good fermented 
new crop, Accra, “* December-Feb: ” was quoted at 24s. 3d. sellers 
per 50 kilos., c.i.f. Continent, against . 3d, a week . Last week’s 
movements of cocoa in don were as follows: ed, 5,612 bags; 
delivered for home consumption, 10,088 bags; exported, 2,859 bags; 
stocks, 133,913 bags, against 103,737 bags a year ago. 


COFFEE.—The London spot market again had a quiet tone. New 
York prices suffered a further fall, but were steady at the lower level. 
On co ae Rio No. 7 (cash) was 6} cents per Ib. in New York, as 
compared with 6} last week and 6} a month . Movements of coffee in 
London last week were as follows: Brazilian, landed, 65 cwt.; delivered, 
for home consumption, 63 cwt.; e , nil; stocks, 2,026 cwt., against 
ices nee, Conte ont othe th American: Landed, 1,428 cwt.; 
delivered, for consumption, 1,751 cwt.; exported, 396 cwt.; stocks 
64,699 cwt., t 54,487 cwt. last year. Other kinds: Land 065 
cwt.; deli for home consumption, 3,656 cwt.; exported, 2it cwt.; 
stocks, 59,160 cwt., against 89,713 last year. 
on ee . ee spell of cold weather, the market so 

. » on esday, English (ordinary packin e I, 
about 15-15$ Ib.) realised 21s. 6d. tS 22s, (50, canees 21s. 6d. to 22s. 
last week; while Danish (15} Ib.) made 17s. 6d. to 17s. 9d., as against 
163. to 165, 6d. last week. 

nae rather unfavourable weather conditions, business at 
Covent Garden during the past week showed a gradual improvement, 
according to The Fruttgrower, Fancy fruits and other Christmas lines 

tangerines—were rather short, and all regular lines showed 

. The trade was fairly active, earn English 

quite so well. continued in demand. 

a apricots and 

trade, with prices 
g more attention, 
ess in nuts was wg active, 
d Messina cobs . Oranges 

t grapefruit was a slow item and jemons only 
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last, Argentine. chilled 
Ib., as com with 
. 8d. to 4s, 4d, 
4s. 4d. a week ago. According to the Smith- 
during last week amounted to 10,059 

week last year. Beef 
utton and lamb 2,595, and and 
vely, in 
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Accredited producers receive 1d. per gallon in addition to the above 
Prices. Prem ums for level deliveries and for “ T.T.,”" accredited milk or 
special services are to the producers concerned in addition to the pool 
price. Transport ges are payable by individual producers and are 
deducted from accounts. 




















Nov... Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 
1936 1937 1937 1937 1937 
Regional pool prices* (per gallon) : d d. d 
ED ik sis sntissiasbscescbapiaie 104 12 
North-Western ...........0..4.65 13 10 12 
Sdecdenecsnssecevisbiegsees 13 10 12 
East Midland .................0.4+ 13 ot 12 
West Midland ... 1 10} 12 
13 104 12 
13 10 12 
14 10 12 
13} 10 12 
1 10 12 
14} il 13 
17 13 15 
GOPEGT s ssccssssccerenseerdveccievece 5-778 6-292 6-425 
Million gallons 

Total sales under contract......... 64-64 75-34 67-42 67-57 62-46 

For liquid consumption ......... 46-51 48-69 49-26 §2-25 50-38 

For manufacturing ............ 18-13 26-65 18-16 15-32 12-08 











* On account to the nearest farthing. 


RICE.—tThe spot price of Burma No. 2 cleaned was 11s. 3d. per cwt. 
ex warehouse, on Wednesday, as compared with Ils. 3d. per cwt. a week 
ago. “ January-February " (new), in singles to Continent and U.K., was 
quoted at 8s. 103d. per cwt., against 8s. 10}d. last week. Movements in 
London last week were as follows: Landed, 2 tons; delivered, 76 tons; 
stocks, 967 tons, against 1,590 tons a year ago. 

SUGAR.—Raw sugar was steadier in London, but New York prices 
show a further fall. e New York spot quotation was 3-20 cents on 
Wednesday, as compared with 3-28 cents per Ib. last week and 3-32 cents 
per Ib. a month ago. Wednesday’s sales of raw sugar in London included 
‘March ” delivery at 6s. 24d., against 5s, 11}d. to 6s. for “‘ December ” 
delivery a week ago. Movements of raw sugar in public warehouses in 
London and Li last week were as follows: Imports, 20,850 tons, 
against 17,466 in the previous week and 30,738 in the same week of 1936; 
deliveries, 15,688 tons, against 16,481 and 16,028 tons, respectively; 
stocks, 225,425 tons, against 220,263 and 170,704 tons, respectively. 

TEA.—tThe following table shows the average price (compiled by the 
Tea Brokers’ Association) of tea sold in Mincing Lane on Garden Account 
in recent weeks :— 








| 
Week ended pastors “odie | Ceylon | Java Sumatra| Africa | Total 
d. d. d. a. d. d. d. 

Dec. 10, 1936 ...... 12-55 12-42 14-51 11-47 10-30 11-58 12-92 
Nov. 18, 1937 ...... 14-68 14°34 15-65 13-48 12-35 14-08 14-87 
ae ee 14-36 14-61 15-31 13-45 12-23 13-87 14-54 

+ By ap teats 14-02 14-33 14-89 12-51 11-59 13-35 14°16 

gis = abt ecg 13-59 | 14:06 | 14°84 | 12-93 | 11-58 | 13-13 | 13-89 


The quantities sold at this week’s auctions at Plantation House included 
57,758 packages of Indian and 19,819 packages of Ceylon tea. Demand 
for Indian teas was more active and prices for ordinary and medium kinds 
were higher. Ceylon sorts also showed an advancing tendency. 


VEGETABLES.—A fair showmg of asparagus cleared steadily at 
Covent Garden this week, says The Fruitgrower. Mushrooms sold 
rather better, while cucumbers were in short supply and higher in price, 
Celery and house-grown beans were also dearer this week. Despite the 
inclement weather, cauliflower, sprouts and cabbage remained plentiful. 
Meanwhile, at the various London markets the potato trade has shown 
few new features. Demand has been well sustained and prices generally 
steady. Thus, at the Borough Market on Tuesday, best siltland and 
light ~— King Edwards were again quoted at 6s, 6d. to 7s. per cwt., 
ex mar 


MISCELLANEOUS COMMODITIES 


VEGETABLE OILS AND OILSEEDS.—Oilseeds have a rather 
better tone with prices in certain cases higher. The feature is the firmness 
of linseed. As is not unusual between seasons, supplies are now on the 
short side. Shipments of old — from the River Plate last week dropped 
to 14,000 tons and the exportable surplus remaining was officially stated 
to be nil. Indian shipments were s The quantity on to 
Europe has been reduced to 80,700 tons. The greater proportion of these 
are destined to the Continent, only 10,000 tons being direct to this country 
and for orders. Supplies on spot are small. There is a good demand for 
seed near at hand, and with sellers reserved, the market has a firm tone. 
een 2 ee tine crop, which is now being harvested under 
satisfactory conditions, is about due to commence. Market expectations 
are that there will be a very good yield, but not as big as that in the past 
season, For January-February loading around {£12 per ton is indicated. 
Cottonseed is in improved demand and there is some stiffening of prices 
of E ian, ee and forward, up to £5 12s. 6d. having been conceded 
for February-M loading. oa 

Linseed oil is in short supply and, with competition of Continental oil 
less keen, are firm and have further advanced and are now 35s, 

ton higher than the low level touched towards the end of November. 
Botton oil is steadier in sympathy with seed and is 20s. per ton dearer. 
Refined oi ex Hull is now offered at £22 prompt, Oilcakes are in improving 
request and prices are well maintained. 


RUBBER.—After advancing towards the end of last week, prices 
subsequently eased and closed on Wednesday practically unchanged on 
the week. The decline was — ay come of the eae ae ae 
in in consequence of t apanese outrages on the ; 
The Fer'fastern crisis has also affected American consumption ead Tan 
York prices have declined. 

The spot price in New York on Wednesday was 14} cents per lb., 

with 15 cents per lb. a week ago and 14j cents a month ago, 
Wi ay’s official buyers’ price for standard ribbed smoked sheet on 
the spot in London was 7}d. per Ib., as against 7}d, on the g 
da st week. In forward positions business has been done at 7#d. for 
“ February ” shipment, as against 7jd. to 74d. Stocks in London and 
Li at the end of last week totalled 55,244 tons, against 55,584 tons 


a week earlier. A year ago stocks amounted to 82,436 tons. 
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THE ECONOMIST 


WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICES 


UNITED KINGDOM: LONDON, December 15th 


December 18, } 
CT TT AT TL ee: 


The prices in the following are revised with the assistance of an eminent firm in each department 


CEREALS AND MEAT 





qj a & 














& WwooL— rel 
King Edward (per cwt.) 6 6 7 0 English Southdown, greasy, per Ib... 15 ne 0 
GRAIN, Erc.— ed Other Bnglish............ 4 6 5 0 ” a ge pe soonnaes = cee ter ee ope © @ 6 1 
Wee's. N. Man. 408 Ib. 55 3 . SPICES— S.W. greasy, super cmbg............. 14 Beat heavy ozandheifer © § 6 
Eng. Gaz. av. perewt. 8 8 Pepper, per Ib.— gray., half-bred 50-56.....0...0+« 12} Best cow ............... 0 oa 
Barley, Eng. Gaz. av. 8 Black Lampong pehension ; 2 2 Croasbred 40-44 ......... 11 Best Calf .........ccccccses 0 a ¢7 
Maize, La Plata, landed Cinnamon—Ist sort, per Ib. 0 
TA ndpinssdiesabncsionns 31 6 Cloves—Zanzibar, per ib, 0 
i oad — 36 3 ar a . 56 6 9 
Burma,percwt. 8 10} " é 
MEAT— 
Beef sia d. d. et 1 
_ 410 5 6 Weish, best Ad’ty ..ton 6 6m 6 Bark Tanned Sole...... 2% :% 
Argentine hinds 40 4 6 Durham, best gas, Shoulders tm DS Hides @ 7) 0 9; 
Matton, per 8 ibs. — THD nnoocenoseeperoese 6 Do. Eng.orWSdo. 0 at I 8 
beatiaien § 0 60 Sheilield, best house, at Bellies from DS do. 0 5 6 § 
NZ. frosen yy --veneee- 28 44 20 0 OD cieccticabiniabesiges % 0 aare & 6 6 8 6 
a... 50 5 6 Nominal. IRON AND STEEL— Ro. Eng. Calf, 20/3016. 4 0 ye 
Pork, English, per 8 ibs. 6 6 7 2 6 Pig, Cleveland No. 8, 4/d. ‘ Aust. BendsAvg.7/10lb. 1 1 1 5 
OTHER FOODS 9 4 3 M’brough 28 0 VEGETABLE O1LS— { 
BACON— ° Steel rails, heavy ...... 202 6 * 6, 
Eagish......perewt. 97 9 4 | va plate. perbon 22 6 23 6 dee ee 
SPP SR ESSE TEESE EEE Eee crude......... 
Danish..............-++« a 97 : METALS— {s4. £8.4. Coconut, crude ............ wire 
BUD ccsininsensinshionenne as as Copper, tom 43/5/0  44/5/0 Pad oo. ooeeeceneresanene, 16/10/0 
HAMS— POkOC .......ceseseccsneee 1 2 = Sheets (Strong) ......... 76/010 Oil Cakes, 0 
Canadian 86 0 90 6 Broken Pekoe.......... wg i 3 Standard............-00+.. 39/10/0 39/11/3 ton........ . 9/15/0 
+ ee eeeeeseeecoooes 83 0 88 0 aa i 2 Eng. pig... per ton 17'5/0 Seeds 
United States............ eae ces Pekoe 1 1 2 of Salt forien dines 15970, nce La Plata, p. ton, Jan. ims 
Se 113 0 Pee es oT o 18 Sa a 
New Zealand ............ it4 ae : Broken Pekoe............ ; : : a Standard cash ......... 190/15/0 191/0/0 Turpentine, per cwt....... 32 0 
Danish ee eeeecoroeseeeoneee ee eae 1 it 1 ll ! UM PR 
CHEESE — Motor Spirit, No. 1, 
Canadian ...... percwt. 72 0 74 0 <anfin 
: Ib. CHEMICALS— sd «dd. . ..{ London ................ 16 
Sepa SS ae ieee games is fae om 
Dutch ..........c0ccccceeee 63 0 70 0 per hii oie Foel oil, in bulk, for 
COCOA — vetted. - ©98 2 6 FartaricBegiish loss 8% 11318 contracts, ex instal. 
(Duty. Rhodesian leaf .......... - © 8 110 Alcohol, Piain Etbyl...... 12 0 Thames— 
11/8; foreign, 14 cwt.} Nyasaland leaf ............ © 7 1 4 fs 8. Furnace...per gall. © om 
Accra, f.f. percwt. 26 0 ame ae se Alum, lump ...... per ton 10 15 Diesel......per gall. 0 
—a ee Sl pate 8s 8) hee 0 21 0 
Trinidad |... -.s-scceceees S40 6 0 Rast Indian leaf............ @7 1 19 Ammonis, carb. .... . toa = wi | 
Grenada Peeeeecoerecesesecoes oo ecocosese 4 ; af per ton 35 0 IN— ra pec ton 14/5/0 18/00 
Bleaching powder, perton 815 9 0 Amesionn 
4/8; foreign, 14/- cwt. TEXTILES Borax, gran. ... ee 5% > RUBBER— aod a4 
Sentoseupe.c &icwt.. 32 0 COTTON— 4. Dow Bowden 15 0 St. ribbed smoked sheet 
good ......... 42 0 52 0 #$Mid-American......perib, 4-75 ofsoda...percwt. 8 0 perib. © 7 
Costa Rica, med. to good 45 0 72 0 Seballeridie, tof ........ 7-91 Potash—Chiorate,net .. 09 4 0 4% Fine hard Para per ib, 0 7} 
nh .ntes an Sore Baath... perewt. 19 0 11 0 
es a ee eae ry ar er ton £18 10 5 3 TN Orange ... percwt. 42 0 45 0 
~ per120 21 6 22 0 »Livonian ZK......perton 66 0 67 0 : 
jelbaiaabbabsitbnnetih Pernau HD.................. 66 0 CEMENT, best i a. {a £6 
ne 17 @ 17 ©  Slanets Medium. istsot 78 0 79 0 Lenten, anne, wie pcan ot to ton W. Aust. Mo-P, , 310 Il @ 
cone 208s bags 20 to ton (free, non-retura- TALLOW— s. 4 
aca boxes 9 0 15 6 = Italian PC. ...... m 69 0 London town...perowt. 20 0 
Lemons, Malaga ... cases : ; a : Manilla, Dec.-Feb. “J2 = in os Toad ap te ata bats a eee 
Apples: Amer.(var)brs. 180236 8 ; Swedish whe x8 ... per std. #9 10 8 
*- ane ——* ist mks ... per ton <DSedie elf, per ton fii a ee eB 
Valencia, case ee 16 . 17 0 a. £19/10/0 DRUGS— Cand Ss 0 ~ at oe 
Egyptian, bags ......... ies Dansee cif. Dundee Camphor— s. 4, 4. — stenenseasesers —— : 
=~ JOR. cececsseseereee 18/100 Japan, refined... perlb. 2 4 oe eas HH 
ain nate i oe Ipecacuanha ...... perlb. 8 8 Honduras Mahg. logs... c. ft. ot : 
» Jafla ue 7 0 10 6 Caton ..eeereene oem Fe” HIDES— Amer. Oak Boards cS eee 
assa..........ceccceseeeee ne nom. salted—A ustralian 
Irish, finest bladders... 70 © 75 0 japan ‘ English Oak Planks ..... , 0 ¢ ¢ 
A cachininiinoiie percwt. 52 0 54 6 > ey .. wma tats ee al - (@ 70 
? These prices are for fuel ofl for inland consumption—other than for use in Dicsel-engined road vehicles—and do not taclude the Government tax. 
UNITED STATES 
New York quotations unless otherwise stated 
Pras” il” Dat Pas Deg t6 Nott, Dest Desh 
2.3.5 = Cnt Come Cents Sage, Caen Caktag, ...Soue oat Cone os 
Maize, nearest future, Chicago, a Cottoc, aiding epok, pet TB 12-02 7-86 808 8-29 
Oats, nearest. future, Chicago, 55% 543 583 per Ib. Seereocoscecsseceosecoseeeesese 20% 143 154 14% 
per bushel seeveececseesessesecesceses 51} 305 31% 31} 33 oiaean oo 
So future, Chicago, 1123 733 68} Fein a, a btepoecootoenoees 116 116 116 
oe nearest a a a 176 SPOt, POF TD. vevesscneeeasersrveeenn. 10-879 10-02 10-024 = 9°68 
SeOCSSOSS OCC COSSCEEOSOSOCSCECS (a) 87} 
Coffee, Rio No. 7, cash, per Ib..... POMP, Pe ID. -veesrsnnssveerseee 11-10 «10-25 —«0-385— 9 
Peeccccvecocsoovcsccscoocesece ® ° © eee §-50 : 5- ¥ . 
per 10-93 5-56 5-54 5-16 Ha spot, pert. stay 42.78 43-75 43-3Th 


(¢) Nominal 





